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PREFACE. 



This selection is intended as an introduction to the 
reading of Latin poetry. It is the opinion of experienced 
teachers (and it is at the request of such that this volume 
has been prepared) that the poetry of Ovid is better fitted 
for the uses of beginners than that of Vergil. It is in 
accordance with such an opinion that, in the course of 
Latin study pursued in the schools of Europe, and espe- 
cially of England and Germany, the reading of Ovid pre- 
cedes the reading of Vergil. It is desirable that the 
student become familiar in Ovid, both by theory and 
practice, with the structure of the Latin hexameter, and 
with the peculiarities of poetic Latin, before he comes to 
the statelier numbers and the loftier diction of Vergil. 
And, certainly, in respect to the subjects treated by the 
two poets, it seems fitting that those immortal stories 
from the Greek and Koman mythology, which, largely 
through Ovid's charming versions, have entered as an 
enduring possession into the literature of modem times, 
should have an earlier place in a course of Latin study 
than Vergil's great national epic,, which traces, in finished 
heroic verse, the grand fortunes of Rome, its destined 
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uniyersal dominion, and all that was noblest and best in 
its life — apolitical, moral, and religious. 

Some selections from the "Amores," the "Fasti," 
and the " Tristia " have been added to those made from 
the "Metamorphoses," not only on account of the inter- 
esting themes of which they treat, but also for the sake 
of giving the student an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin 
poetry, Ovid is the acknowledged master. 

If this volume should be found to contain more than 
can be conveniently read in an introductory course of 
Latin poetry, perhaps the following pieces may be pre- 
ferred, from their superior interest, and from the superior 
illustrations they present of Ovid's genius and style : 
From the "Metamorphoses," The Golden Age, Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, Phaethon, Pyramus and Thisbe, Arachne 
or the Spider's Web, Latona's Eevenge, The Golden 
Fleece, Philemon and Baucis, Atalanta's Eace, Alcyone, 
and the Epilogue ; and from the remaining selections, 
the three from the " Amores," and especially the three 
from the "Tristia." 

The text of the selections is that of Merkel (1873), 
with an occasional variation, in the "Metamorphoses," 
adopted from Siebelis, or from Haupt. In preparing the 
Notes, the editor has been indebted to the edition of 
Siebelis, Leipsic, 1873, edited by Dr. Fr. PoUe ; of Mo- 
ritz Haupt, Berlin, 1876, edited by Dr. Otto Korn ; and 
of William Eamsay, 1868, edited by Prof. George G. 
Bamsay. 



PREFACii. V 

A Vocabulary for these selections is in preparation^ 
and will shortly be published, which may be had either 
separate from this volume, or bound up with it 

The grammatical references (H. or Gr.) are to the 

Latin Grammar of Professor Albert Harkness, revised 

edition of 1881. 

J. L. LINCOLN. 

Brown Universitt, PROvroENCE, R. I., 
August 22, 1882. 



THE LIFE OP OVID. 



The poetry of Ovid, like that of his predecessor, 
Horace, contains many incidental notices of his own life 
and fortunes. One of his elegiac poems, indeed (Tristia, 
iv. 10), which is included in this collection, is a brief auto- 
biography in verse. We may thus gather from the poet's 
works all that is needful for the knowledge of his life. 

PuBLius OviDius Naso was bom on the 20th of 
March, in the year 43 b. c. The day he has himself 
marked * as the second of the festival of the Quinquatria, 
and the yearf as the one made memorable by the death 
of both the consuls, Hirtius and Pansa. His native place 
was Sulmo, now Sulmone, a town among the moist hills 
of the Peligni, about ninety miles from Rome. J He be- 
longed to a family which for many generations had held 
equestrian rank, a fact which the poet has repeatedly 
recorded in verse.* His father lived to the advanced age 
of ninety ; and Ovid, while mentioning this fact,|| as well 
as the death of his mother,^ and the grief he felt for their 
loss, yet counted himself happy that they did not live to 
know the calamity which afterward befell himself.^ The 
poet had a brother, born just twelve months before him, 
but who died at the age of twenty, when he was giving 

* Tristia, iv. 10, 14. f I^. 6. J lb. 3, 4. 

* Amores, iii. 15, 6 ; Tristia, iv. 10, 1 and 8 ; Ex Ponto, iv. 8, 11, 
I Tristia, iv. 10, 11 and 78. ^ lb. 80. ^' 81 and 82. 
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promise of rising to distinction in public life.'* The 
father, who seems to have been a man of practical Eoman 
character, early brought his sons to Eome, and gave 
them the best advantages of education, and especially the 
choicest instruction in law and eloquence, that thus they 
might, like all Eoman youth, be trained to the service of 
the state. To these Eoman pursuits the elder brother 
developed an inborn tendency ; but the younger, marked 
in his very nature by the Muse for her own, was even in 
his boyish years drawn into her service. Even in his 
declamations in the rhetorical schools, which he attended 
in compliance with his father's will, he betrayed his poetic 
instincts ; and, as we learn from the rhetorician Seneca, f 
his prose diction had in it something of the rhythm of 
verse. He tells us also himself, in a characteristic pas- 
sage, that when, to please his father, he tried to write 
prose, "the verse came of its own accord into fitting 
numbers." J 

Soon after assuming the manly gown, our student- 
poet, when about seventeen years of age, entered upon a 
course of foreign travel and study, visiting Sicily, and 
then the chief cities of Asia, in the company of his friend, 
the poet Macer,* and especially resorting to Athens,] 
and there quickening his genius and increasing his lit^ 
erary resources by congenial communion with the master 
spirits of Greek literature, and especially of Greek poetry. 

On his return to Eome, in his twentieth year, he held 
in succession several of those humbler offices ^ with which 

* Tristia, iv. 10, 10 ; ib. 17 and 18 ; ib. 31 and 32. 
t Controversiac, ii. 11 : Memini me videre Nasonem doclamare. — 
Oratio ejus jam turn nihil aliud poterat videri quam solutum cannen. 
t Tristia, iv. 10, 25 and 26. * Ex Ponto, ii. 10, 21-30. 

I — quas quondam petii studiosus, Athenas. Tristia, i. 2, 77. 
^ Tristia, iv. 10, 83 ; ib. ii. 93 ; Fasti, iv. 884 ; Tristia, iv. 10, 35-38. 
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young Romans of his rank were wont to open for them- 
selyes a career of statesmanship. But he had no taste 
for either the labors or the rewards of public life ; it was 
distinctly a case of Horace's invita Minerva, quite con- 
trary to the native bent of his mind ; and so, never aspir- 
ing to the higher offices which would have entitled him 
to senatorial rank, he readily yielded his will to the gentle 
persuasions of the Muses,* and gave himself exclusively 
to their service as a poet. 

He was in just opening manhood, when he began to 
read his poetry in public ; so he records it himself in a 
passage in the Tristia (iv. 10, 57 and 58) : 

Carmina cum primum populo juvenilia legi, 
Barba resecta mibi bisve semelve fuit. 

He soon won his way into favor as a poet, not only with 
the people, but also with all his brother-poets then living 
in Eome, to most of whom he became united by tics of 
personal as well as of literary companionship. These he 
mentions in an interesting passage in that poem f in 
which he tells us so much of his life ; some of them, now 
unknown except in such passages as this, as Macer, Pon- 
ticus, Bassus ; but others of a world-wide fame, as Horace 
and Vergil, and especially the three who with himself 
make now, as they then made, the quartette of Roman 
elegiac poets,. Tibullus, Gallus, and Propertius : 

Successor fuit hie (Tibullus) tibi, Galle ; Propertius illi ; 
Quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui. 

As the companion and friend of such literary men as 
these, and also of the chief political characters of the 
time, and sharing with his brother-poets the favor and 

* Et petere Aoniae suadebant tuta sororcs 

Otia, judicio semper amata meo. — Tristia, iv. 10, 89 and 40. 
t Tristia, iv. 10, 41-56. 
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patronage of the emperor ; in possession of a comfortable 
home near by the Capitol, and a fortune with it, which 
made him independent, he developed, amid all these 
fortunate circumstances, a genius distinctively poetic in 
quality, and also far more productive than that of most 
of his contemporaries in Koman poetry. Yet the fruit- 
fulness of production and the singular facility which Ovid 
had as a writer, seem never to have betrayed him into 
careless composition. On the contrary, the style of no 
poet in that highly cultivated Koman society, unless it 
be that of Horace, shows the traces of a more assiduous 
culture, of more patient toil in the exercise of his art, 
than that of Ovid in all the various efforts of his Muse. 

In respect to the family relations of Ovid, we learn 
from himself that he was thrice married : first,* when 
very young, to one whom he describes as " neither worthy 
nor useful," a union which was a very brief one ; the 
second time f to one who was of blameless character, from 
whom, however, he was also soon divorced. His third 
wife was of the noble Fabian family ; J and with her the 
union seems to have been long and happy, their mutual 
affection continuing through all the many weary years of 
the husband's exile from country and home. The poet 
had one daughter, the Perilla to whom he wrote one of 
the most touching of his Tristia (iii. 7) ; she was twice 
married, and was the mother of two children.* 

Ovid's life flowed on undisturbed in a current of 
prosperous fortune till his fifty-first year. Then it was 
that, when his genius was mature and was yielding its 
best fruits, there fell upon it, as upon his whole life, 
a sudden blight, in the order of the emperor, that he 

* Tristia, iv. 10, 69 and 70. f I^. 11 and 72. 

t lb. IS and 74 ; Ex Ponto, i. 2, 138 ; ib. U. 11, 18. 
» Tristia, iv. 10, 75 and 76. 
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should leave Eome forthwith and for ever, and go into 
banishment at Tomi, a colony planted among the Getae, 
on the western shore of the Black Sea. This imperial 
order was inexorable and ultimate, and had to be in- 
stantly obeyed ; and the grief it brought to the poet in 
parting from his wife and daughter, and from all his 
happy surroundings in the metropolis, is touchingly de- 
scribed in one of his most characteristic elegies.* It was 
not a formal exile, a Boman exsiKum, which was always 
a result either of a judicial sentence or of a decree of the 
senate ; it was a Soman relegation, which emanated sim- 
ply from the emperor's will. Many have been the labored 
and curious discussions of ingenious writers touching the 
cause of this relegation ; but they have all left it an un- 
solved problem. In several passages the poet lays the 
blame of his misfortune upon his poetry. For instance, 
in the Ex Ponto, iv. 13, 41, he says : 

Carmiua nil prosnnt; noeuerunt earmina quondam: 
JPrimaque tarn miserae eavsdfuere/ugae. 

He refers here to one of his early poems, the "Ars 
Amatoria," as having brought upon him, by its immoral 
character, the emperor's displeasure ; this he himself 
makes clear in the Ex Ponto, ii. 10, 15, wliere he says : 

Naso parum pmdens, artem dum tradit amandi, 
Doctrinae preUttm triste magister hdbet; 

and he speaks with equal clearness on this head in several 
passages f of the second book of the Tristia ; indeed, the 
burden of that book is an elaborate defense of that youth- 
ful and licentious poem. It were easy to believe that 
Augustus, who had sent away into hopeless exile, for 
their profligacy, his only daughter Julia, and his daugh- 

♦ Tristia, i. S. f Tristia, ii. 211, 240, 846. 
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ter^s daughter, the second Julia, would visit a like pun- 
ishment upon a poet whose writings might directly min- 
ister to such profligacy ; but apart from the fact that this 
poem was published ten years before Ovid's banishment, 
there are other passages in the poet's writings which 
clearly show that there was another and probably the di- 
rect and chief cause of the emperor's severe displeasure. 
This cause, of which the poet always speaks in a cau- 
tiously reticent tone, he yet insists was no crime of his, 
but rather a blameless error. Thus, when addressing the 
manes of his parents in Tristia, iv. 10, 89 and 90, he says : 

Soite, precor, causam — nee vos mihi fallere fas est — 
Errorem jussae, non scelua^ esse fugae. 

In another passage* he couples this eause with the 
other, which has just been mentioned : 

Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, ea/rmen et error ^ 
Alterius facti culpa silenda mihi. 

While, however, he does not venture to reveal what this 
error was, lest he should further displease the emperor. 

Quern nimio plus est indohiisse seme],t 

yet he says distinctly in two passages J that it consisted in 
his having been a witness of something, though quite un- 
intentionally, and by mere accident, and that thus his 
having had eyes constituted his only offense. In the first 
passage his words are these : 

Cur aliquid vidi ? cur noxia lumina feci ? 

Cur imprvdenti cognita culpa mihi? 
Inscius Actaeon vidit sine veste Dianam : 

Praeda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 

* Tristia, ii. 207, 208. f Tristia, ii. 210. 

X Tristia, ii. 103-106 ; ib. iii. 5, 49 and 60. 
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And in the other^ as follows : 

Inscia quod crimen viderunt luraina, plector : 
Peccatumque ocnlos est hahuisse meum. 

What that something was which his eyes unwittingly 
saw, he nowhere reveals ; but in one place * he gives his 
readers to understand that it was something of a deadly 
bad quality : 

Neo breve nee tatum, guo sint mea, dicere, c(uu 
Itumm&funesti conscia facta mali. 

What this very evil thing was, it is of course impossible 
to determine; but there is an air of probability in the con- 
jecture made by several writers, and well put by Professor 
William Eamsay, that Ovid "had become accidentally ac- 
quainted with some of the intrigues of Julia, the grand- 
daughter of the emperor, whose well-known sensibility in 
all matters affecting the honor of his family rendered him 
unable to tolerate the presence of a man who had been an 
eye-witness to the infamy of one of its members." This 
view is more friendly to the self-love of Augustus than to 
his sense of justice and right ; but if he cared to defend 
his decree of the poet's banishment, he could readily de- 
fend it by the consideration of the immoral influence of 
Ovid's " Ars Amatoria." But whatever were the grounds 
on which the poet was punished, it was a punishment 
greater than he could bear. Imperial power in its most 
ingenious exercise could hardly have devised a more ex- 
quisite penalty than to doom to a dreary existence on the 
bleak shores of the Euxine, and to companionship with the 
rude soldiers of a frontier garrison and with the yet ruder 
barbarian natives, a highly cultivated Eoman, who had 
always lived in the midst of the most polished society of 

* Tristia, iii. 6, 27 and 28. 
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the metropolis of the world, where all was congenial to 
his cherished tastes and pursuits, and where he was loved 
as a man, and admired and honored as a poet. Yet to 
this strange solitude into which he was thrust, his genius 
went with him (as he writes in his poeni to his daughter), 
to be his company and his joy ; * over that, he exclaims, 
even Caesar could have no jurisdiction : 

Ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorqus frnorque : 
Caesar in hoc potoit juris habere nihil. 

Poetry was now both his chief occupation and his 
exceeding great reward, though his Muse, whom he grate- 
fully thanks for the rest and solace she gave him,f now 
with his changed fortune wore only the garb of mourn- 
ing, and sang in the tones of sad elegy. It is a token of 
the kindliness of his nature, and of his intellectual activ- 
ity, that he came to love the people of Tomi,J though 
he hated the place itself ; and that he mastered the lan- 
guage of the Getae, and wrote poetry in it. Siebelis, one 
of the German editors of Ovid, notes the curious fact 
that Jacob Grimm, who held the Getic and the Gothic 
race and tongue to be one and the same, speaks of Ovid, 
in his " History of the German Language,^' * as the oldest 
German poet ! Of one of these Getic poems Ovid makes 
mention in his ejpistle to his friend Carus, || a poem writ- 
ten after the death of Augustus, in which he sang the 
praises of the deceased emperor. Singularly enough, he 
recited this poem to an assembly of the Getae, and by it 
stirred to a quite demonstrative admiration the rude na- 

« 

* Tristia, iii. 7, 47 and 48. 
+ Tristia, iv. 10, 115-120. 

j Ex Ponto, iv. 14, 23 and 24 :— Tomitae, 

Quos ego, cum loca sim vcstra perosus, amo. 

* Second edition, p. 137. | Ex Ponto, iv. 13, 19-88. 
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tures of his barbarian hearers, so that one of them shouted 
from the crowd : ** As you can write such things about 
Caesar, you ought to have been restored by Caesar's com- 
mand." The people of Tomi were not slow to recognize 
and requite the poet's friendly spirit and conduct. They 
granted him exemption from all taxes or other civic bur- 
dens, a favor which Ovid records as done never before to 
any one else ; * and yet more, they honored him with a 
civic crown, t thus making him, in a sense, their poet- 
laureate, a strange distinction for a Roman poet to 
achieve, on that far-ofl Euxine shore, at the hands of a 
half-civilized race 1 

Ovid died at Tomi in the year 18 A. d., in the sixtieth 
year of his age, and the tenth pf his banishment. In an 
elegy J which he addressed to his wife, he had begged 
that his ashes might be brought to Rome and there in- 
terred, with the following inscription on his tomb : 

nio ego qui jaceo, teneromm lusor amorum, 

Ingenio perii Naso poeta meo. 
At tibi, qui transis, ne sit grave, quisquis amasti 

Dicere : Nasonis molnter ossa cubent ! 

Thus it appears from the tenerorum lusor amorum in 
this epitaph — ^an expression which also occurs in the first 
line of the autobiography* — that Ovid wished to be 
known to posterity by his erotic poetry ; and yet it was 
this part of his poetic work which probably wrought the 
ruin of his fortunes, as it has certainly fixed an indelible 
stain upon his fame as a writer. It were not just, how- 
ever, in the absence of evidence from contemporary writers, 
to infer, from the licentious character of his ^^ Ars Ama- 
toria," the licentious character of the poet. It is fair, 

* Ex Ponto, iv. 14, 51-64. f ^- ^^ and 66. 

t Tristia, iii. 3, ^3-76. * Tristia, iv. 10, 1. 
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too, to put into the case his own testimony, that he was 
himself better than his poetry : 

Credo mihi, distant mores a Carmine nostro. 
Vita verecanda est, Musa jocosa mea ; * 

that no talk of the town had ever made any strictures 
upon Ms name : 

Strinxerit tit nomen faibula nulla meum ; t 

and that his character would be found, upon inquiry, 
to ie free from blemish : 

Sive velis, qui sint, mores inquirere nostros, — 
Errorem misero detrabe — lobe carentX 

But we have to bear in mind that, in putting forth this 
claim of unblemished morals, the poet is judging himself, 
as the people of his time would judge him, by the low 
moral standard which then prevailed in Roman society. 
He may have been, in his personal life, no worse than 
most men of his rank and position in Eome; he may have 
been free from the dominant vices of a dissolute age ; but 
it is an abiding reproach to* his fame that, richly gifted 
and cultivated as he was, and possessed of such a faculty 
of graceful and finished poetic expression, he allowed him- 
self, like other men of genius in modem as well as in 
ancient times, to minister by his writings to the low and 
vicious tastes of his age, when he might have elevated 
and purified them. But let us not forget that, when he 
was in his best years, he bade farewell to love-poems ; and 
that his other works, more numerous and of larger com- 
pass, and nowise inferior in poetic and literary merit, are 
not obnoxious to moral censure. We have his *^ Meta- 
morphoses," that marvelous wonder-book of Roman let- 

* Tristia, ii. 853 and 354. \ Tristia, ii. 350. 

t Ex Ponto, iv. 8, 19 and 20. 
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ters, in which the old myths of Greek and Italic fable 
were made young again by the creative touch of Ovid's 
imagination, and enriched by his literary genius with a 
new and precious wealth of poetical adornment ; his 
"Fasti," in which his patriotic spirit brought his Muse 
into the service of the religion of his country ; and his 
"Tristia," and the "Epistolae ex Ponto," which, though 
seldom varying from the monotone of sad complaint over 
his sufferings in exile, yet reveal fine sensibilities of na- 
ture, and especially a tenderness of pathos, which the 
writer^s gay Boman life had never made known. It is 
such merits as these that won for Ovid as a poet the 
admiring recognition of his own countrymen, and have 
'made him ever since one of the favorite and most read of 
the ancient classic writers ; so that his own prediction of 
his fame has been fulfilled : 

— in toto plurimus orbe legor.* 

To this sketch of our poet's life, I add here a com- 
plete list of 

THE WORKS OF OYID. 

I. Amoees, published probably in the year 9 b. o. This work 
consists of forty-nine poems in elegiac verse, originally arranged 
in five books, and afterwards reduced to three, as we leai'n from 
the Prologue to the work : 

Qui modo Nasonis fueramus quinque libelli, 
Tres sumus. Hoc illi praetulit auctor opus. 

II. Heeoides, a collection of twenty- one letters, also in elegiac 
verse, purporting to have been written by famous heroines of 
classic mythology to their absent husbands. Published 4 b. c. 

III. Abs Amatoeia, a poem in three books, in the same kind 
of verse as the two preceding works. The date of the poem is 2 
B. 0. This was followed In the year 2 b. o. by — 

♦ Tristia, iv. 10, 128. 
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lY. KsMEDiA Amobis, a poem, consisting of eight hundred and 
fourteen elegiac verses. 

y. Metamobphoses, in fifteen books, in dactylic hexameters, 
forming a collection of those fables of the ancient mythology 
which involved, as the title indicates, tran^ormationSy or changes 
of form. The poet was occupied with this work during the seven 
years following the publication of his " Remedia Amoris " ; and, as 
we learn from himself,* he had not completed it when he was 
ordered into exile. In his despair, on receiving this order, he 
burned f his manuscript of the poem, as well as of some other com- 
positions. But, fortunately, other copies of the '' Metamorphoses " 
had been circulated among his friends, and so the destruction of 
the work was prevented. 

VI. Fasti, in six books of elegiac verse, containing an exposi- 
tion of the holy days in the Roman calendar, with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Roman religion pertaining to their observance. 
The plan of the work was to take up the holy days in succession 
by months, and to have a book devoted to each mouth. It was 
carried out, however, only to the end of June. This work also 
was unfinished at the time of the poet^s banishment, as we learn 
from Tristia, ii. 549-552. 

VII., VIII. These are the Teistia, in five books, and the Epis- 
TOLAE EX PoNTO, in four books — all in elegiac verse. They are here 
classed together, because they are the chief works belonging, in 
their composition and publication, to the period of the poet's exile, 
and are devoted to themes which all have to do with that event. 

IX. Ibis. An elegiac poem in six hundred and forty-six lines, 
consisting of reproaches against some enemy of the poet, whose 
name, however, does not appear. It was written immediately 
after the banishment. 

X. Halietjtioa, a fragment of one hundred and thirty-two 
lines, in hexameters, of a " Natural History of Fishes." 

XI. Medioamina Faciei, a fragment, in elegiac verse, of a 
poem on " Cosmetics." Only one hundred lines are extant. 

Ovid also wrote a tragedy called "Medea," which is men- 
tioned by Quintilian in terms of praise ; but this is not extant. 

* Tristia, i. 1, 13 and 14. f ^b. 16 and 16. 



VERSIFICATION. 



Fob a general view of the subject of Latin versification, the stu- 
dent is referred to Harkness's Latin Grammar, articles 696-608. 

Ovid uses in his poetry two kinds of verse, the dactylic hex- 
ameter, and elegiac, verse. 

I. The Dagtylio Hexameter Yebse. 

In this verse the " Metamorphoses " are composed. A full 
account of it is given in the Grammar, 609-613. To that account, 
which contains all that is necessary for the metrical reading of 
the "Metamorphoses," I subjoin,' from Siebelis,* some curious 
details touching the technics of Ovid^s versification. 

1. Words having a dactylic ending suffer elision t when the 
dactyl occurs in the second and third places in the verse. An 
apparent exception exists in the word nescio ; but this always is 
used by Ovid with quis (nescio quis\ and the two words are treated 
as a single word. 

(1.) Dactyls occur in the second place twelve times, and in the 
third only five times. 

(2.) The following is a view of the number of times in which 
in the other places the dactyls are elided, and of the number of 
times in which they occur as pure dactyls : 

a. Elided: 

Firstfoot Fourth foot. Fifth foot. 

68 6 67 
ft. Pure : 

First foot. Fourth foot Fifth foot 

2,635 1,288 6,436 

* " Worterb. zu Ovid's Mctamorphosen,'* von Dr. Johannes Siebelis. 
3te Aufl., besorgt von Dr. Fr. Folic. Leipzig, 1879. f See Or. 608, L 
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2. From Ovid's aversion to the ecthlipsis,* or elision of a final 
tn with the preceding vowel, he does not use words having a dac- 
tylic ending in m. A single exception to this remark, however, 
occurs in Metam. vi. 524 — virgin"" et unam. 

As this course on the part of the poet leads him to exclude 
many words, he resorts to various devices by which to make good 
such losses : 

(1.) In the case of substantives like terminus, only mis and ne 
are used, and the ace. sing, is not used at all. Here the resort is 
to synonymes. For instance, fllmm is supplied by such words 
as ndtum, sdtum^ prolem, and the like. 

(2.) For the neuter substantives in um — as Paldtttcm, vocdbii- 
lum — ^the plural is used — as Faldtid, vocdhuld — or the vowel is 
treated as a consonant ; e. g., i as j — as Antjum. 

(3.) In such words as insula, only this form is used ; hence 
such an unusual expression as insula (Marsya) nomen hdbet, 

(4.) In adjectives like horridus, only dus, de, and da are em- 
ployed ; hence occur such expressions as lactea nomen hdbet, and 
cui fecimus aurea nomen, 

(5.) In such words as spiritus^ this form only is used. Impete 
also occurs instead of impetu. 

(6.) The genitive plural of participles in ns is used without 
the i; as dicentum; so also agrestum, and the like. 

3. Of the words ahominor, a/uguror, comprecor, suspicor, glo- 
rior, gratulor, pigneror, only the forms in or and er are employed. 

4. Verse-endings. 

The "Metamorphoses" contain 11,959 verses. The words 
that end the lines occur, as to metrical form, as follows : 

^ 65 times. 

- J*^ 7,062 " 

v^ - J*^ 4,788 " 
!»^ 7 " 

v^ ^ _ 5^ 8 " 

^ 27 " 

- v^ w - i^ 2 " 



11,959 " 
* Sec Gr. 608, 1., Note 4. 
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II. The Eleoiao Yeese. 

This verse Ovid employs in the "Amores," the "Fasti," and 
the " Tristia." It is called the elegiac distich, and consists of the 
hexameter, as ahove, and the pentameter (see Gr. 614), so that 
a poem composed in elegiac verso consists of alternate hexameters 
and pentameters. 

Ovid shares with Yergil the palm of excellence in the compo- 
sition of Latin hexameters; and in the composition of elegiac 
verse he holds the highest rank among Latin poets. 
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METAMORPHOSES. 



1. The Creation. 

I. 1-88. 

The Proem, 1-4. Chaos, 5-20. The Elements, and living 
things in them, 21-75. Man, 7^-88. 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. Di, coeptis — ^nam vos mutastis et illas — 
Aspirate meis, primaque ab origine mnndi 
Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 

Ante mare et terras et, qnod tegit omnia, caelum, 5 
Unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos ; rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nee quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
N'uUus adhuc mundo praebebat lumina Titan, 10 

Nee nova crescendo reparabat comua Phoebe, 
Nee circumfuso pendebat in aere tellus 
Ponderibus librata suis, nee bracchia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Utque erat et tellus illic et pontus et aer, 15 

Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Lucis egens aer : nulli sua lorma manebat, 
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Obstabatqiie aliis aliud, quia corpore in nno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, umentia siccis, 

MoUia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 20 

Hanc deus et melior litem natura diremit ; 
Nam caelo terras et terris abscidit undas 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab acre caelum. 
Quae postquam evolvit caecoque exemit acervo, 
Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 25 

Ignea convexi vis et sine pondere caeli 
Emicuit summaque locum sibi fecit in arce. 
Proximus est aer illi levitate locoque ; 
Densior his tellus, elementaque grandia traxit 
Et pressa est gravitate sua : circumfluus umor 30 

Ultima possedit solidumque coercuit orbem. 

Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis f uit ille deorum, 
Congeriem secuit sectamque in membra redegit, 
Principio terram, ne non aequalis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 35 

Tum freta diffundi rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit et ambitae circiimdare litora terrae. 
Addidit et f ontes et stagna immensa lacusque, 
Eluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis. 
Quae, diversa locis, partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 40 

In mare perveniunt partim, campoque recepta 
Liberioris aquae pro ripis litora pulsant. 
Jussit et extendi campos, subsidere valles, 
Fronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere montes. 
Utque duae dextra caelum totidemque sinistra 45 

Parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis ; 3 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Cura dei, totidemque plagae tellure premuntur. 
Quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu ; 
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Nix tegit alta duas : totidem inter utramque locavit, 50 
Temperiemque dedit mixta cum frigore flamma. 

Imminet his aer ; qui, quanto est pondere terrae 
PonduB aquae levius, tanto est onerosior igni. 
Illic et nebulas, illic consistere nubes 
Jussit, et humanas motura tonitrua mentes 55 

Et cum fulminibus facientes frigora ventos. 
His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
Aera permisit : vix nun6 obsistitur illis, 
Cum sua quisque regant diverse flamina tractu, 
Quin lament mundum ; tanta est discordia fratrum. 60 
Eurus ad auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit 
Persidaque et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
Vesper^et occiduo quae litora sole tepescunt, 
Proxima sunt zephyro : Scythiam septemque trionem 
Horrifer invasit boreas : eontraria tellus 65 

Nubibus assiduis pluvioque madescit ab austro. 
Haec super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 
Aethera nee quicquam terrenae faecis habentem. 

Vix ita limitibus dissaepserat omnia certis, 
Cum, quae pressa diu massa latuere sub ilia, 70 

Sidera coeperunt toto' effervescere caelo. 
Neu regio foret uUa suis animantibus orba, 
Astra tenent caeleste solum fonnaeque deorum, 
Cesserunt nitidis babitandae piscibus undae. 
Terra feras cepit, volucres agitabilis aer. 75 

Sanctius bis animal mentisque capacius altae 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est : sive hunc divino semine fecit 
Ille opif ex rerum, mundi melioris origo, 
Sive recens tellus seductaque nuper ab alto 80 

Aethere cognati retinebat semina caeli ; 
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Quam satus lapeto, mixtam fluvialibus undis, 

Finxit in eflSgiem moderantum cnncta deorum. 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit, caelumque videre 85 

Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 

Sic, modo quae fuerat rudis et sine imagine, tellus 

Induit ignotas hominum con versa figuras. 

2. The Four Ages. 

I. 89-150. 

Aurea prima sata est aetas, quae vindice nuUo, 
Sponte sua, sine lege fidem rectumque colebat. 90 

Poena metusque aberant, nee verba minacia fixo 
Acre legebantur, nee supplex turba timebat 
Judicis ora sui, sed erant sine judice tuti. 
Nondum caesa suis, peregrinum ut viseret orbem, 
Montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat undas, 95 

Nullaque mortales praeter sua litora norant. 
Nondum praecipites cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi, 
Non galeae, non ensis erant : sine militis usu 
Mollia securae peragebant otia gentes. 100 

Ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta nee ullis 
Saucia vomeribus per se dabat omnia tellus ; 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis 
Arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga legebant, 
Cornaque et in duris haerentia mora rubetis, 105 

Et quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 
Ver erat aeternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zepliyri natos sine semine flores. 
Mox etiam f ruges tellus inarata f erebat, 
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Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis : 110 

Flumina jam lactis, jam flmnina nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de yiridi stillabant ilice mella. 

Postqnam Saturno tcnebrosa in Tartara misso 
Snb Jove mundus erat, subiit argentea proles, 
Auro deterior, fulvo pretiosior aere. 115 

Juppiter antiqui contraxit tempera veris, 
Perque hiemes aestusque et inaequales autnmnos 
Et breve ver spatiis exegit quattuor annum. 
Turn primmn siccis aer fervoribus ustus 
Canduit, et ventis glacies astrieta pependit. 120 

Tmn primnm subiere domus. Domus antra fuerunt 
Et densi frutices et vinctae cortice virgae. 
Semina tum primum longis Cerealia suleis 
Obruta sunt, pressique jugo gemuere juvenci. 

Tertia post illam successit aonea proles, 125 

Saevior ingeniis et ad liorrida promptior arma, 
Non scelerata tamen. De duro est ultima ferro. 
Protinus irrupit venae pejoris in aevum 
Omne nef as : fugere pudor verumque fidesque ; 
In quorum subiere locum fraudesque dolique 130 

Insidiaeque et vis et amor sceleratus habendi. 
Tela dabant ventis, nee adhac bene noverat illos 
Navita ; quaeque diu steterant in montibus altis, 
Fluctibus-ignotis insultavere carinae. 
Communemque prius ceu lumina solis et auras 135 

Cautus humum longo signavit limite mensor. 
Nee tantum segetes alimentaque debita dives 
Poscebatur humus, sed itum est in viscera terrae, 
Quasque recondiderat Stygiisque admoverat umbris, 
Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 140 

Jamque nocens f errum ferroque nocentius aurum 
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Prodierat : prodit bellum, quod pugiiat utroque, 

Sanguineaqiie manu crepitantia concutit arma. 

Vivitur ex rapto ; non hospes ab hospite tutus, 

Non socer a genero ; f ratrum quoque gratia rara est ; 

Imminet exitio vir conjugis, ilia mariti ; 

Lurida terribiles miscent aconita novereae ; 

Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos, 

Yicta jacet pietas, et Virgo caede madentes. 

Ultima caelestum, terras Astraea reliquit. 150 

3. The Flood. 

I. 244-312. 

Dicta Jovis pars voce probant stimulosque frementi 
Adiciuntj alii partes assensibus implent. 245 

Est tamen humani generis jactura dolori 
Omnibus, et, quae sit terrae mortalibus orbae 
Forma futura, rogant : quis sit laturus in aras 
Tura, f erisne paret populandas tradere terras. 
Talia quaerentes, sibi enim fore cetera curae, 250 

Kex superum trepidare vetat, subolemque priori 
Dissimilem populo promittit origine mira. 

Jamque erat in totas sparsurus fulmina terras : 
Sed timuit, ne forte sacer tot ab ignibus aether 
Conciperet flammas, longusque ardesceret axie. 255 
Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur, adf ore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus correptaque regia caeli 
Ardeat et mundi moles operosa laboret. 
Tela reponuntur manibus fabricata Cyclopum. 
Poena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 260 

Perdere et ex omni nimbos demittere caelo. 

Protinus Aeoliis Aquilonem claudit in antris 
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Et quaecumque f ugant indactas flamina nubes, 
Emittitque Notum. Madidis Notus evolat alis, 
Terribilem picea tectus caligine vultum : 265 

Barba gravis nimbis, canis fluit unda capillis, 
Fronte sedent nebulae, rorant pennaeque sinusque. 
Utque manii late pendentia nubila pressit, 
Fit fragor, inclusi funduntur ab aetbere nimbi. 
Nuntia Junonis, varios induta colores, 270 

Concipit Iris aquas, alimentaque nubibus adfert. 
Stemuntur segetes, et deplorata coloni 
Vota jacent, longique perit labor irritus anni. 

Nee caelo contenta suo est Jovis ira, sed illuin 
Caeruleus frater juvat auxiliaribus undis. 275 

Convocat hie Amnes. Qui postquam tecta tyranni 
Intravere sui, "Non est hortamine longo 
Nunc " ait " utendum. Vires effundite vestras, 
Sic opus est. Aperite domos, ac mole remota 
Fluminibus vestris totas immittite babenas." 280 

Jusserat. Hi redeunt^ ac fontibus ora relaxant, 
Et defrenato volvuntur in aequora cursu. 
Ipse tridente suo terram percussit ; at ilia 
Intremuit motuqne vias patefecit aquarum. 
Exspatiata ruunt per apertos flumina eampos, 285 

Cumque satis arbusta simul pecudesque virosque 
Tectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris. 
Siqua domus mansit potuitque resistere tanto 
Indejecta malo, culmen tanien altior bujus 
Unda tegit, pressaeque latent sub gurgite tnrres. 290 

Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen babebant : 
Omnia pontus erant. Deerant quoque litora ponto. 
Occnpat hie collem : cumba sedet alter adunca 
Et ducit remos illic ubi nnper ararat ; 
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Ille super segetes aut mersae culmina villae 295 

Navigat, hic summa piscem deprendit in ulmo ; 
Figitur in viridi, si f ore tulit, ancora prato, 
Ant subjecta terunt cnrvae vineta carinae. 
Et, modo qua graciles gramen carpsere capellae, 
Nunc ibi def ormes ponunt sua corpora phocae. 300 

Mirantur sub aqua lucos nrbesque domosque 
Nereides, silvasque tenent delphines, et altis 
Incursant ramis, agitataque robora pulsant. 
Nat lupus inter oves, fulvos vehit unda leones, 
Unda vehit tigres, nee vires f ulrainis apro, 305 

Crura nee ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
Quaesitisque diu terris, ubi sistere detnr, 
In mare lassatis volucris vaga decidit alis. 
Obruerat tumulos immensa licentia ponti, 
Pulsabantque novi montana cacumina fluctus. 310 

Maxima pars unda rapitur : quibus unda pepercit, 
lUos longa domant inopi jejunia victu. 



4. Deucalion and Pyjjrha. 

I. 313-415. 

Separat Aonios Oetaeis Phocis ab arvis, 
Terra ferax, dum terra fuit : sed tempore in illo . 
Pare maris et latus subitarum campus aquarum. 315 
Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus, 
Nomine Pamasus, superantque cacumina nubes. 
Hic ubi Deucalion, nam cetera texerat aequor, 
Cum consorte tori parva rate vectus adhaesit, 
Corycidas nymplias et numina montis adorant, 320 

Fatidicamque Themin, quae tunc oracla tenebat. 
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Non illo melior quisquam nee amantior aequi 
Yir fuit, aut ilia metuentior uUa deorum. 

Juppiter lit liquidis stagnare paludibus orbem, 
Et superesse virum de tot modo milibus unum, 325 
Et superesse videt de tot modo milibus unam, 
Innocuos ambos, cultores numinis ambos, 
Nubila disjecit, nimbisque aquilone remotis 
Et caelo terras ostendit et aethera terris. 
Nee maris ira manet, positoque tricuspide telo 330 

Mulcet aquas rector pelagi, supraque prof undum 
Exstantem atque umeros innate murice tectum 
Caeruleum Tritona vocat, conchaeque sonanti 
Inspirare jubet, fluctusque et flumina signo 
Jam revocare dato: Cava bucina sumitur illi 335 

Tortilis, in latum quae turbine crescit ab imo, 
Bucina, quae, medio concepit ubi aera ponto, 
Litora voce replet sub utroque jacentia Phoebo. 
Tunc quoque, ut ora dei madida rorantia barba 
Contigit, et cecinit jussos inflata receptus, 340 

Omnibus audita est telluris et aequoris undis, 
Et quibus est undis audita, coercuit omnes. 
Flumina subsidunt, coUesque exire videntur : 
Jam mare litus habet, plenos capit alveus amnes, 
Surgit humus ; crescunt loca decrescentibus undis. 345 
Postque diem longam nudata cacumina silvae 
Ostendunt, limumque tenent in fronde relietum. 

Eedditus orbis erat. Quem postquam vidit inanem 
Et desolatas agere alta silentia terras, 
Deucalion lacrimis ita Pyrrham adf atur obortis : 350 
" O soror, o conjunx, o f emina sola superstes, 
Quam commune mihi genus et patruelis origo, 
Deinde torus junxit, nunc ipsa pericula jungunt : 
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Terrarum, quascumque vident occasus et ortus, 
Nos duo turba sumus : possedit cetera pontus. 355 

Haec quoque adhuc vitae non est fidueia nostrae 
Carta satis ; terrent etiamrunc nubila mentem. 
Quid tibi, si sine me fatis erepta fuisses, 
Nunc animi, miseranda, f oret ? quo sola timorem 
Ferre inodo posses ? quo consolante doleres ? 360 

Namque ego, crede Tnihi, si te quoque pontus haberet, 
Te sequerer, conjunx, et me quoque pontus haberet. 
O utinam possem populos reparare paternis 
Artibus atque animas f ormatae infundere terrae ! 
Nunc genus in nobis restat mortale^uobus ; 365 

Sic visum est superis : hominumque exempla manemus." 

Dixerat, et flebant. Placuit caeleste precari 
Numen, et auxilium per sacras quaerere sortes. 
Nulla mora est, adeunt pariter Cephisidas undas, 
Ut nondum liquidas, sic jam vada nota secantes. 370 
Inde ubi libatos irroravere liquores 
Yestibus et capiti, flectunt vestigia sanctae 
Ad delubra deae, quorum f astigia turpi 
Pallebant musco stabantque sine ignibus arae. 
Ut templi tetigere gradus, procumbit uterque 375 

Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oscula saxo. 
Atque ita " Si precibus " dixerunt " numina justis 
Victa remoUescuntj si flectitur ira deorum, 
Die, Themi, qua generis damnum reparabile nostri 
Arte sit, et mersis fer opem, mitissima, rebus." 380 

Mota dea est sortemque dedit : " Discedite templo, 
Et velate caput, cinctasque resolvite vestes, 
Ossaque post tergum magnae jactate parentis." 

Obstipuere diu, rumpitque silentia voce 
Pyrrha prior, jussisque deae parere recusat, 385 
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Detque sibi veniam, pavido rogat ore, pavetque 

Laedere jactatis maternas ossibus umbras. 

Interea repetunt caecis obscura latebris 

Verba datae sortis secura, inter seque volutant : 

Inde Promethides placidis Epimethida dietis 390 

Mulcet et " Aut f allax " ait " est sollertia nobis, 

Ant pia sunt nullumque nefas oracula suadent. 

Magna parens terra est : lapides in eorpore terrae 

Ossa reor dici : jacere lios post terga jubemur." 

Conjugis augurio quamquam Titania uiota est, 395 

Spes tamen in dubio est : adeo caelestibus ambo 

Diffidunt monitis. Sed quid temptare nocebit ? 

Descendunt velantque caput tunicasque recingunt 

Et jussos lapides sua post vestigia mittunt. 

Saxa — quis hoc credat, nisi sit pro teste vetustas ? — 400 

Ponere duritiem coepere suumque rigorem, 

Mollirique mora, mollitaque ducere formam. 

Mox ubi creverunt, naturaque mitior illis 

Contigit, ut quaedam, sic non manifesta, yideri 

Forma potest hominis, sed uti de marmore coepto, 405 

Non exacta satis rudibusque similliraa signis. 

Quae tamen ex illis aliquo pars umida suco 

Et terrena fuit, versa est in corporis usum : 

Quod solidum est flectique nequit, mutatur in ossa ; 

Quae modo vena fuit, sub eodem nomine mansit : 410 

Inque brevi spatio superorum numine saxa 

Missa viri manibus faciem traxere virorum, 

Et de femineo reparata est femina jactu. 

Inde genus durum sumus experiensque laborum, 

Et documenta damns, qua simus origine nati. 415 
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5. Pythok. 
I. 434-451. 

Ergo ubi diluvio tellus lutulenta recenti 

Solibus aetheriis almoque recanduit aestu, 435 

Edidit innumeras species, partimque fignras 

Eettulit antiquas, partim nova monstra creavit. 

Ilia quidem noUet, sed te quoque, maxime Python, 

Turn genuit, populisque novis, incognito serpens. 

Terror eras ; tantnm spatii de monte tenebas. 440 

Hunc deus arcitenens, et nunquam talibus armis 

Ante nisi in dammis capreisque fugacibus nsus, 

Mille gravem telis, exhausta paene pharetra, 

Perdidit efEuso per vnlnera nigra veneno. 

Neve operis f amam possit delere vetustas, 445 

Institnit sacros celebri certamine ludos, 

Pythia perdomitae serpentis nomine dictos. 

His juvennm qnicumque manu pedibusve rotave 

Vicerat, aescnleae capiebat frondis lionorem. 

Nondnm lanrus erat, longoqne decentia crine 450 

Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus. 

6. Daphne. 

I. 462-567. 

Daphne, the daughter of the river-god Peneus, having rejected 
Apollo's love, is changed by him into a bay-tree. 

Primns amor Phoebi Daphne Pene'ia, qnem non 
Fors ignara dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 
Delins hunc nuper, victo serpente snperbus, 
Viderat adducto flectentem comua nervo, 455 
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"Quid" que "tibi, lascive puer, cum fortibus armis?" 

Dixerat ; " ista decent umeros gestamina nostros, 

Qui dare certa ferae, dare vulnera possuiuus hosti, 

Qui modo pestifero tot jugera ventre prementem 

Stravimus innumeris tumidum Pythona sagittis. 460 

Tu face nescio quos esto contentus amores 

Indagare tua, nee laudes assere nostras." 

Filius huic Veneris " Figat tuus omnia, Phoebe, 

Te mens arcus ; " ait " quantoque animalia cedunt 

Cuncta deo, tanto minor est tua gloria nostra." 465 

Dixit, et eliso percussis aere pennis 

Impiger umbrosa Pamasi constitit arce 

Eque sagittif era prompsit duo tela pharetra 

Diversorum operum ; fugat hoc, facit illud amorem. 

Quod facit, auratum est et cuspide f ulget acuta : 470 

Quod fugat, obtusum est et habet sub hanmdine plumbum. 

Hoc deus in nympha Peneide fixit ; at illo 

Laesit ApoUineas trajecta per ossa medullas. 

Protinus alter amat ; fugit altera nomen amantis, 

Sil varum tenebris captivarumque ferarum 475 

Exuviis gaudens innuptaeque aemula Phoebes. 

Vitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos. 

Multi illam petiere, ilia aversata petentes 

Impatiens expersque viri nemorum avia lustrat, 

Nee quid Hymen, quid Amor, quid sint conubia, curat. 

Saepe pater dixit " Generum mihi, filia, debes." 

Saepe pater dixit " Debes mihi, nata, nepotes." 

Ilia, velut crimen taedas exosa jugales 

Pulchra verecundo suffunditur ora rubore, 

Inque patris blandis haerens cervice lacertis 485 

" Da mihi perpetua, genitor carissime," dixit 

" Yirginitate f rui : dedit hoc pater ante Dianae." 
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lUe quidem obsequitur, sed te decor iste quod optas 

Esse vetatj votoque tuo tua forma repugnat. 

Phoebus amat, visaeque cupit conubia Daphnes, 490 

Quodque cupit, sperat ; suaque ilium oracula f allunt. 

Utque leves stipulae demptis adolentur aristis, 

XJt f acibus saepes ardent, quas forte viator 

Vel nimis admovit, vel jam sub luce reliquit, 

Sic deus in flammas abiit, sic pectore toto 495 

TJritur et sterilem sperando nutrit amorem. 

Spectat inornatos coUo pendere capillos, 

Et " Quid, si comantur ? " ait. Yidet igne micantes 

Sideribus similes oculos, videt oscula, quae non 

Est vidisse satis ; laudat digitosque raanusque 500 

Bracchiaque et nudos media plus parte lacertos : 

Siqua latent, meliora putat. Fugit ocior aura 

Ilia levi, neque ad haec revocantis verba resistit : 

" Nympha, precor, Penei, mane ! non insequor hostis : 

Nympha, mane ! sic agna lupum, sic cerva leonem, 505 

Sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae, 

Hostes quaeque suos ; amor est mihi causa sequendi. 

Me miserum ! no prona cadas, indignave laedi 

Crura notent sentes, et sim tibi causa doloris. 

Aspera, qua properas, loca sunt ; moderatius, oro, 510 

Curre, fugamque inhibe ; moderatius insequar ipse. 

Cui placeas, inquire tamen ; non incola montis, 

N^on ego sum pastor, non hie armenta gregesque 

Ilorridus observo. Nescis, temeraria, nescig, 

Quem fugias, ideoque fugis. Mihi Delphica tellus 515 

Et Glares et Tenedos Patareaque regia servit. 

Juppiter est genitor : per me quod eritque fuitque 

Estque, patet : per me concordant carmina nervis. 

Certa qxudem nostra est, nostra tamen una sagitta 
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Certior, in yacuo quae vulnera pectore fecit. 620 

Inventum medieina meum est, opiferqne per orbem 

Dicor, et herbarum snbjecta potentia nobis. 

£i mihi, quod nullis amor est sanabilis lierbis, 

Nee prosunt domino, quae prosunt omnibus, artes ! " 

Plura locuturum timido Peneia cursu 525 

Fugit cumque ipso verba imperfecta reliquit, 

Turn quoque visa decens. Nudabant corpora venti, 

Obviaque adversas vibrabant flamina vestes, 

Et levis impulsos retro dabat anra capillos ; 

Auctaque f onna f uga est. Sed enim non sustinet ultra 

Perdere blanditias juvenis deus, utque movcbat 

Ipse amor, admisso sequitur vestigia passu. 

tJt canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 

Yidit, et hie praedam pedibus petit, ille salutem ; 

Alter inhaesuro similis jam jamque tenere 535 

Sperat, et extento stringit vestigia rostro : 

Alter in ambiguo est, an sit comprensus, et ipsis 

Morsibus eripitur tangentiaque ora relinquit : 

Sic deus et virgo, est hie spe celer, ilia timore. 

Qui tamen insequitur, pennis adjutus amoris 540 

Ocior est requiemque negat tergoque f ugacis 

Imminet et crinem sparsum cervicibus adflat. 

Yiribus absumptis expalluit ilia, citaeque 

Victa laboro fugae, spectans Peneidas undas, 544 

" Per, pater," inquit " opem, si flumina numen habetis I 

Qua nimium placui, mutando perde figuram ! " 547 

Vix prece finita, torpor gravis occupat artus, 

Mollia cinguntur tenui praecordia libro. 

In frondem crines, in ramos bracchia crescunt : 560 

Pes, modo tam velox, pigris radicibus haeret, 

Ora cacumen obit. Eemanet nitor unus in ilia. 
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Hanc quoque Phoebus amat, positaque in stipite dextra 
Sentit adhuc trepidare novo sub oortice pectus, 
Complexusque suis ramos, ut membra, lacertis 555 

Oscula dat ligno : refugit tamen oscula lignum. 
Cui deus " at quoniam eonjunx mea non potes esse, 
Arbor eris certe " dixit " mea. Semper habebunt 
Te coma, te citharae, te nostr^e, laure, pharetrae. 
Tu ducibus Latiis aderis, cum laeta Triumphum 560 
Vox canet et visent longas Capitolia pompas. 
Postibus Augustis eadem fidissima custos 
Ante fores stabis, mediamque tuebere quercum. 
Utque meum intonsis caput est juvenale capillis, 
Tu quoque perpetuos semper gere f rondis honores." 565 
Finierat Paean. Factis modo laurea ramis 
Adnuit, utque caput visa est agitasse cacumen. 

7. Phaethon. 

I. 748-779. 11. 1-339. 

" When drove, so poets sing, the San-born youth, 
Devious through Heaven's affrighted signs his sire's 
Ill-granted chariot." — Milman's " Samob." 

Huic Epaphus magni genitus de semine tandem 
Creditur esse Jovis, perque urbes juncta parenti 
Templa tenet. Fuit huic animis aequalis et annis 750 
Sole satus Phaethon. Quem quondam magna loquentem 
Nee sibi cedentem Phoeboque parente superbum 
Non tulit Inachides, " matri " que ait '^ omnia demens 
Credis, et es tumidus genitoris imagine falsi." 
Erubuit Pbaethon, iramque pudore repressit, 755 

Et tulit ad Clymenen Epaphi convicia matrem : 
"Quoque magis doleas, genetrix," ait "ille ego liber, 
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Ille ferox tacui. Pudet haec opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuisse et non potuisse ref elli. 

At til, si modo sum caelesti stirpe creatus, 760 

Ede notam tanti generis, meqne assere caelo.'* 

Dixit et implicuit matemo braechia coUo, 

Perque snum Meropisque caput taedasque sororam, 

Traderet, oravit, veri sibi signa parentis. 

Ambiguum, Clymene, precibus Phaethontis, an ira 765 
Mota magis dicti sibi criminis, utraque caelo 
Braechia porrexit, spectansque ad lumina solis 
" Per jubar hoc " inquit " radiis insigne coruscis, 
Nate, tibi juro, quod nos auditque videtque, 
Hoc te, quern spectas, hoc te, qui temperat orbem, 770 
Sole satum. Si ficta loquor, neget ipse videndum 
Se mihi, sitque oculis lux ista novissima nostris. 
Nee longus patrios labor est tibi nosse penates. 
TJnde oritur, domus est terrae contermina nostrae. 
Si modo fert animus, gradere, et scitabere ab ipso." 775 

Emicat extemplo laetus post talia matris 
Dicta suae Phaethon et concipit aethera mente, 
Aethiopasque suos positosque sub ignibus Indos 
Sidereis transit patriosque adit impiger ortus. 



Begia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis, 
Clara micante auro flammasque imitante pyropo ; 
Cujus ebur nitidum fastigia surama tegebat, 
Argenti bif ores radiabant lumine valvae. 
Materiam superabat opus. Nam Mulciber illic 
Aequora caelarat medias cingentia terras 
Terrarumque orbem caelumque, quod imminet orbi, 
Caeruleos habet unda deos, Tritona canorum, 
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Proteaque ambiguum, ballaenarumque prementem 
Aegaeona suis immania terga lacertis, 10 

Doridaque et natas, qiiarum pars nare videtur, 
Pars in mole sedens virides siccare capillos, 
Pisce vehi quaedam ; fades non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum. 
Terra viros urbesque gerit silvasqne ferasque 15 

Fluminaque et nymphas et cetera numina runs. 
Haec super imposita est caeli fulgentis imago, 
Signaque sex foribus dextris, totidemque sinistris. 

Quo simul acclivo Clymeneia limite proles 
Venit et intravit dubitati tecta parentis, 20 

Protinus ad patrios sua fert vestigia vultus 
Consistitque procul : neque enim propiora f erebat 
Lumina. Purpurea velatus veste sedebat 
In solio Phoebus claris lucente sraaragdis. 
A dextra laevaque Dies et Mensis et Annus 25 

Saeculaque et positae spatiis aequalibus Horae 
Verque novum stabat cinctum florente corona, 
Stabat nuda Aestas et spicea serta gerebat, 
Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis, 
Et glacialis ITiems, canos hirsuta capillos. 30 

Inde loco medius rerum novitate paventem 
Sol oculis juvenem, quibus aspicit omnia, vidit, 
" Quae " que " viae tibi causa ? quid bac " ait " arce petisti. 
Progenies, Phaethon, hand infitianda parenti?" 

lUe refert : " o lux immensi publica mundi, 35 

Phoebe pater, si das hujus mihi nominis usum, 
Nee falsa Clymene culpam sub imagine celat, 
Pignora da, genitor, per quae tua vera propago 
Credar, et hunc animis errorem detrahe nostris." 

Dixerat. At genitor circum caput omne micantes 40 
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Deposmt radios, propiusque accedere jussit, 
Amplexuque dato, " nee tu mens esse negari 
Dignus es, et Clymene veros." ait "edidit ortus. 
Qiloque minus dubites, quodvis pete munus, ut illud 
Me tribuente feras. Promissi testis adesto 45 

Dis juranda pains, oenlis incognita nostris." 

Vix bene desierat, cnrms rogat ille paternos 
Inque diem alipedum jns et moderamen equonim. 

Paenituit jurasse patrem. Qui terque quaterque 
Concutiens illustre caput, " temeraria " dixit 50 

" Vox mea facta tua est. TJtinam promissa liceret 
JTon dare ! confiteor, solum hoc tibi, nate, negarem. 
Dissuadere licet. N^on est tua tuta voluntas. 
Magna petis, Phaethon, et quae nee viribus istis 
Munera conveniant nee tarn puerilibus annis. 55 

Sors tua mortalis. Non est mortale, quod optas. 
Plus etiam, quam quod superis contingere fas est, 
Nescius adfectas. Placeat sibi quisque licebit, 
Non tamen ignifero quisquam consistere in axe 
Me valet excepto. Vasti quoque rector Olympi, 60 
Qui fera terribili jaculatur fulmina dextra, 
Non agat lios currus. Et quid Jove majus habemus ? 
Ardua prima via est et qua vix mane recentes 
Enitantur equi. Medio est altissima caelo, 
Unde mare et terras ipsi mihi saepe videre 65 

Fit timor, et pavida trepidat formidine pectus. 
Ultima prona via est, et eget moderamine certo : 
Tunc etiam, quae me subjectis excipit undis, 
Ne ferar in praeceps, Tethys solet ipsa vereri. 
Adde quod assidua rapitur vertigine caelum, 70 

Sideraque alta trahit, celerique volumine torquet. 
Nitor in adversum, nee me qui cetera, vincit 
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Impetus, et rapido contrarius evelior orbi. 

Finge datos currus : quid ages ? poterisne rotatis 

Obvius ire polis, ne te citus auf erat axis ? 75 

Forsitan et lueos illic urbesque deorum 

Concipias animo, delubraque ditia donis 

Esse ? per insidias iter est f ormasque f erarum. 

Utque viam teneas, nuUoque errore traharis, 

Per tamen adversi gradieris cornua Tauri, 80 

Haemoniosque arcus violentique ora Leonis, 

Saevaque circuitu curvantem bracehia longo 

Scorpion, atque alitor curvantem bracehia Cancrum. 

Nee tibi quadrupedes animosos ignibus illis, 

Quos in pectore habent, quos ore et naribus efflant, 85 

In promptu regere est. Vix me patiuntur, ubi acres 

Incaluere animi, cervixque repugnat habenis. 

At tu, funesti ne sim tibi muneris auctor, 

Nate, cave, dum resque sinit, tua corrige vota. 

Scilicet ut nostro genitum te sanguine credas, 90 

Pignora certa petis ? do pignora certa timendo, 

Et patrio pater esse metu prober. Aspice vultus 

Ecce meos. TJtinamque oculos in pectora posses 

Inserere, et patrias intus deprendere curas ! 

Denique quicquid habet dives, circumspice, mundus, 95 

Eque tot ac tantis caeli terraeque marisque 

Posce bonis aliquid. NuUam patiere repulsam. 

Deprecor hoc unura, quod vero nomine poena, 

Non honor est. Poenam, Phaethon, pro munere poscis. 

Quid raea coUa tones blandis, ignare, lacertis ? 100 

Ne dubita, dabitur — Stygias juravimus undas ! — 

Quodcumque optaris ; sed tu sapientius opta." 

Finierat monitus ; dictis tamen ille repugnat, 
Propositumque premit, flagratque cupidine currus. 
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Ergo qua licuit, genitor cunctatus, ad altos 105 

Deducit juvenem, Yiilcania munera, currus. 
Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea summae 
Curvatura rotae, radiorum argenteus ordo. 
Per juga chrysolithijositaeque ex ordine gemmae 
Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo. 110 

Dumque ea magnanimus Phaethon miratur, opusque 
Perspicit, ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria. Diffugiunt stellae, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et caeli statione novissimus exit. 115 

Quern petere ut terras mundumque inibescere vidit, 
Comuaque extremae velut evanescere lunae, 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Iloris. 
Jussa deae celeres peragunt, ignemque vomentes 
Ambrosiae suco saturos praesepibus altis 120 

Quadrupedes ducunt, adduntque sonantia frena. 
Turn pater ora sui sacro medicamine nati 
Contigit, et rapidae fecit patientia flammae, 
Imposuitque comae radios, praesagaque luctus 
Pectore soUicito repetens suspiria dixit : 125 

" Si potes his saltern monitis parere patemis, 
Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 
Sponte sua properant : labor est inhibere volentes. 
Nee tibi directos placeat via quinque per arcus : 
Sectus in obliquum est lato curvamine limes, 130 

Zonarumque trium contentus fine, polumque 
Effugit australem, junctamque aquilonibus Arcton. 
Hac sit iter. Manifesta rotae vestigia cemes. 
XJtque f erant aequos et caelum et terra calores, 
Nee preme, nee summum molire per aetbera cursum. 
Altius egressus caelestia tecta cremabis, 
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Inferius terras : medio tutissimus ibis. 

Neu te dexterior tortum declinet ad Anguem, 

Neve sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram : 

Inter utrumque tene. Fortunae cetera mando, 140 

Quae juvet et melius quam tu tibi, consulat opto. 

Dum loquor, Hesperio positas in litore metas 

tTmida nox tetigit ; non est mora libera nobis : 

Poscimur : eflEulget tenebris aurora fugatis. 

Corripe lora manu, vel, si mutabile pectus 145 

Est tibi, consiliis, non curribus utere nostris, 

Dum potes, et solidis etiamnunc sedibus adstas, 

Dumque male optatos nondum premis inscius axes. 

Quae tutus spectes, sine me dare lumina terris I " 

Occupat ille levem juvenali corpore currum, 150 

Statque super, manibusque datas contingere babenas 
Gaudet, et invito grates agit inde parenti. 
Interea volucres Pyrois et Eons et Aetbon, 
Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon, hinnitibus auras 
Flammiferis iraplent, pedibusque repagula pulsant. 155 
Quae postquam Tethys, fatorum ignara nepotis, 
Keppulit, et facta est immensi copia mundi, 
Corripuere viam, pedibusque per aera motis 
Obstantes scindunt nebulas, pennisque levati 
Praetereunt ortos isdem de partibus Euros. 160 

Sed leve pondus erat, nee quod cognoscere possent 
Solis equi, solitaque jugum gravitate carebat. 
Utque labant curvae justo sine pondere naves, 
Perque mare instabiles nimia levitate f eruntur. 
Sic onere assueto vacuus dat in aera saltus 165 

Succutiturque alte, similisque est currus inani. 
Quod simulac sensere, ruunt tritumque relinquunt 
Quadrijugi spatium, nee, quo prius, ordine currunt. 
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Ipse pavet, nee qua commissas flectat habenas, 

Nee Bcit, qua sit iter ; nee, si sciat, imperet illis. 170 

Turn primum radiis gelidi ealuere Triones, 

Et vetito frustra temptarunt aequore tingui ; 

Quaeque polo posita est glaciali proxima Serpens, 

Frigore pigra prius, nee formidabilis uUi, 

Incaluit sumpsitque novas fervoribus iras. 175 

Te quoque turbatura memorant fugisse, Boote, 

Quaravis tardus eras, et te tua plaustra tenebant. 

Ut vero sumrao despexit ab aethere terras 
Infelix Phaethon penitus penitusque jacentes, 
Palluit, et subito genua intremuere timore, 180 

Suntque oculis tenebrae per tantum lumen obortae. 
Et jam mallet equos nunquam tetigisse paternos, 
Jam cognosse genus piget, et valuisse rogando ; 
Jam Meropis dici cupiens ita fertur, ut acta 
Praecipiti pinus borea, cui victa remisit 185 

Frena suus rector, quam dis votisque reliquit. 
Quid faciat ? multum caeli post terga relictum, 
Ante oculos plus est : animo metitur utrumque. 
Et modo quos illi fatum contingere non est, 
Prospicit occasus, interdum respicit ortus. 190 

Quidque agat, ignarus stupet, et nee frena remittit, 
Nee retinere valet, nee nomina novit equorum. 
Sparsa quoque in vario passim miracula caelo 
Vastarumque videt trepidus simulacra ferarum. 

Est locus, in geminos ubi bracchia concavat arcus 195 
Scorpius, et cauda flexisque utrimque lacertis 
Porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum. 
Hunc puer ut nigri madidum sudore veneni 
Yulnera curvata minitantem cuspide vidit. 
Mentis inops gelida formidine lora remisit. 200 
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Quae postquam summo tetigere jacentia tergo, 
Exspatiantur eqni, nuUoque inliibente per auras 
Ignotae regionis eunt, quaque impetus egit, 
Hac sine lege ruunt, altoque sub aethere fixis 
Incursant stellis, rapiuntque per avia currum. 205 

Et modo summa petunt, mode per declive viasque 
Praecipites spatio terrae propiore f eruntur. 
Inf eriusque suis fratemos currere Luna 
Admiratur equos, ambustaque nubila fumant. 

Corripitur flammis, ut quaeque altissima, tellus, 210 
Fissaque agit rimas, et sucis aret ademptis. 
Pabula canescunt, cupa frondibus uritur arbor, 
Materiamque suo praebet seges arida damno. 
Parva queror : magnae pereunt cum moenibus urbes, 
Cumque suis totas populis incendia gentes 215 

In cinerem vertunt. Silvae cum montibus ardent, 
Ardet Athos Taurusque Cilix et Tmolus et Oete, 
Et turn sicca, prius creberrima f ontibus, Ide, 
Virgineusque Helicon et nondum Oeagrius Haemos. 
Ardet in immensum geminatis ignibus Aetne, 220 

Pamasusque biceps, et Eryx et Cynthus et Othrys, 
Et tandem nivibus Ehodope caritura, Mimasque 
Dindymaque et Mycale natusque ad sacra Cithaeron. 
Nee prosunt Scythiae sua frigora : Caucasus ardet, 
Ossaque cum Pindo majorque ambobus Olympus, 225 
Aeriaeque Alpes, et nubif er Appenninus. 

Turn vero Phaethon cunctis e partibus orbem 
Aspicit accensum, nee tantos sustinet aestus, 
Ferventesque auras velut e fomace profunda 
Ore trahit, currusque suos candescere sentit ; 230 

Et neque jam cineres ejectatamque favillam 
Ferre potest, calidoque involvitur undique fumo, 
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Quoque eat, aut nbi sit, picea caligme tectus 
Nescit, et arbitrio volucrum raptatiir equorura. 
Sanguine tunc credunt in corpora summa vocato 235 
Aethiopum populos nigrum traxisse colorem. 
Turn facta est Libye raptis umoribus aestu 
Arida, turn nympliae passis fontesque lacusque 
Deflevere comis ; quaerit Boeotia Dircen, 
Argos Amymonen, Ephyre Pirenidas undas. 240 

Nee sortita loco distantes flumina ripas 
Tuta manent : mediis Tanais fumavit in undis, 
Peneosque senex, Teuthranteusque Caicus, 
Et celer Israenos cum Phegiaco Erymantlio, 
Arsurusque iterum Xanthus, flavusque Lycormas, 245 
Quique recurvatis ludit Maeandros in undis, 
Mygdoniusque Melas et Taenarius Eurotas. 
Arsit et Euphrates Babylonius, arsit Orontes, 
Tliermodonque citus, Gangesque, et Phasis, et Hister. 
Aestuat Alpheus, ripae Sperche'ides ardent : 250 

Quodque suo Tagus amne vehit, fluit ignibus, aurum : 
Et quae Maeonias celebrarant carmine ripas 
Flumineae volucres medio caluere Caystro. 
Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet : ostia septem 255 
Pulverulenta vacant, septem sine flumine valles. 
Fors eadem Ismarios Hebrum cum Strymone siccat, 
Hesperiosque amne8,Rhenum Ehodanumque Padumque, 
Cuique fuit rernm promissa potentia, Thybrin. 
Dissilit omne solum, penetratque in Tartara rimis 260 
Lumen et infemum terret cum conjuge regem. 
Et mare contrahitur, siccaeque est campus liarenae 
Quod modo pontus erat ; quosque altum texerat aequor, 
Exsistunt montes et sparsas Cycladas augent. 

3 
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Ima petunt pisces, nee se super aequora curvi 265 

ToUere consuetas audent delphines in anras ; 
Corpora phocarum snmmo resupina prof undo 
Exanimata natant. Ipsum quoque Nerea fama est 
Doridaque et natas tepidis latuisse sub antris. 
Ter Neptunus aquis cum torvo braccliia vultu 270 

Exserere ausus erat ; ter non tulit aeris ignes. 
Alma tameu Tellus, nt erat circumdata ponto, 
Inter aquas pelagi contraetosque undique fontes, 
Qui se condiderant in opacae viscera matris, 
Sustulit oppreesos coUo tenus arida vultus, 275 

Opposuitque manum fronti^ magnoque tremore 
Omnia concutiens paulum subsedit, et infra 
Quam solet esse, f uit ; siccaque ita voce locuta est : 

" Si placet hoc, meruique, quid o tua f ulmina cessant, 
Summe deum ? liceat periturae viribus ignis 280 

Igne perire tuo, clademque auctore levare. 
Vix equidem fauces baec ipsa in verba resolvo" — 
Presserat ora vapor — " tostos en aspice crines, 
Inque oculis tantum, tantum super ora favillae. 
Hosne milii fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem 285 

OflSciique refers, quod adunci vulnera aratri 
Kastrorumque fero totoque exerceor anno, 
Quod pecori frondes alimentaque mitia, fruges 
Hnmano generi, vobis quoque tura ministro ? 
Sed tamen exitium fac me meruisse, quid undae, 290 
Quid meruit f rater ? cur illi tradita sorte 
Aequora decrescunt et ab aethere longius absunt ? 
Quodsi nee fratris, nee te mea gratia tangit. 
At caeli miserere tui. Circumspice iitrumque, 
Fnmat nterque polus : quos si vitiaverit ignis, 295 

Atria vestra ruent. Atlas en ipse laborat, 
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Yixque suis nmeris candentem sustinet axem. 

Si freta, si terrae pereunt, si regia caeli, 

In chaos antiquum confundimur. Eripe flammis, 

Siquid adhuc superest, et rerum consule summae." 300 

Dixerat haec Tellus : neque enim tolerare vaporem 
Ulterius potuit nee dicere plura, suumque 
Kettulit OS in se propioraque manibus antra. 
At pater omnipotens, superos testatus et ipsum, 
Qui dederat currus, nisi opem ferat, omnia fato 305 
Interitura gravi, summam petit arduus arcem, 
Unde solet latis nubes inducere terns, 
XJnde movet tonitrus vibrataque fulmina jactat. 
Sed neque, quas posset terris inducere, nubes 
Tunc habuit, nee quos caelo dimitteret, imbres. 310 
Intonat, et dextra libratum fulmen ab aure 
Misit in aurigam, pariterque animaque rotisque 
Expulit, et saevis compescuit ignibus ignes. 
Constemantur equi, et saltu in contraria facto 
CoUa jugo eripiunt abruptaque lora relinquunt. 315 
Illic frena jacent, illic tern one revulsus 
Axis, in hac radii fractarum parte rotarum, 
Sparsaque sunt late laceri vestigia currus.' 
At Phaethon, rutilos flamma populante capillos, 
Volvitur in praeceps, longoque per aera tractu 320 

Fertur, ut interdum de caelo stella sereno 
Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 
Quem procul a patria diverso maximus orbe 
Excipit Eridanus, fumantiaque abluit ora. 
Naides Hesperiae trifida f umantia flamma 325 

Corpora dant tumulo, signant quoque carmine saxum : 
" Hie situs est Phaethon, currus auriga patemi ; 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis." 
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Xani pater obdaeto€s Ineta miserabilis aegro, 
Condiderat mltus : et si modo cpedimos, unnm 330 
Isse diem sine sole fernnt : incendia lumen 
Praebebant, aliqnisqac malo fait osns in illo. 

At Clymene, postquam dixit quaeeumque fuemnt 
In tantis dieenda nialis, Ingfabris et amens 
£t laniata sinns totam percensuit orbem : 335 

Exanimesqae artns primo, mox ossa reqnirens, 
Repperit ossa tamen peregrina eondita ripa, 
Incubnitqne loco, nomenqne in marmore lectnm 
Perf udit lacrimis et aperto pectore fovit. 

8. The Heuades. 

11. 340-366. 

" . . . . Where weep 
Even now the sister trees their amber tears 
O'er Phaethon untimely dead." 

Xec minus Ileliades lugent et, inania morti 340 

Munera, dant lacrinias, et caesae pectora palmis 
Non auditurum miseras Phaethonta querellas 
Nocte diequc vocant, adstemunturqne sepulchro. 
Luna quater junetis implerat comibus orbem : 
Illae more suo, nam morem fecerat usus, 345 

Plangorem dederant : e quis Phaethusa, sororum 
Maxima, cum vellet terra procumbere, questa est 
Xieriguisse pedes ; ad quam conata venire 

i^pit "^^^^^^ '^^^^^ ^^^^^ r^tenta est. 

Ilia dol^f fi • 1 ' "^ ®^'P'*^ ^^^a teneri, 

^ ^^ '^^'^^*^^' complectitur inguina cortex, 
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Perque gradus nterura pectusque umerosque mamisque 
Ambit, et exstabant tantum ora vocantia matrem. 355 
Quid faciat mater, nisi, quo trahat impetus illam. 
Hue eat atque illuc et, dum licet, oscula jungat ? 
Non satis est ; truncis avellere corpora temptat 
Et teneros manibus ramos abrumpit ; at inde 
Sanguineae manant, tamquam de vulnere, guttac. 360 
" Parce, precor, mater," quaecumque est saucia, clamat, 
" Parce, precor ! nostrum laceratur in arboro corpus. 
Jamque vale " — cortex in verba novissima venit. 
Inde fluunt lacrimae, stiUataque sole rigescunt 
De ramis electra novis, quae lucidus amnis 365 

Excipit et nuribus mittit gestanda Latinis. 

9. Cycistjs. Geief of Phoebits. 
II. 367-400. 

Adf uit huic monstro proles Sthenele'ia Cycnus, 
Qui tibi matemo quamvis a sanguine junctus, 
Mente tamen, Phaethon, propior f uit. lUe relicto — 
Nam Ligurum populos et magnas rexerat urbes — 370 
Imperio ripas virides amnemque querellis 
Eridanum implerat silvamque sororibus auctam : 
Cum vox est tenuata viro, canaeque capillos 
Dissimulant plumae, coUumque a pectore longe 
Porrigitur, digitosque ligat junctura rubentes, 375 

Penna latus vestit, tenet os sine acumine rostrum. 
Fit nova Cycnus avis ; nee se caeloquc Jovique 
Credit, ut injuste missi memor ignis ab illo : 
Stagna petit patulosque lacus ; ignemque perosus, 
Quae colat, elegit contraria flumina flammis. 380 

Squalidus interea genitor Phaethontis et expers 
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Ipse sui decoris, qualis cum deficit orbem 

Esse solet, lucemque odit seque ipse diemque, 

Datque animum in luctus et luctibus adicit iram, 

Officiumque negat mundo. " Satis " inquit " ab aevi 

Sors mea principiis fuit irrequieta, pigetque 

Actorum sine fine mihi, sine bonore, laborum. 

Quilibet alter agat portantes lumina currus ! 

Si nemo est, omnesque dei non posse f atentur, 

Ipse agat ; ut saltem, dum nostras temptat babenas, 390 

Orbatura patres aliquando fulmina ponat. 

Tum sciet, ignipedum vires expertus eqnomm, 

Non meruisse necem, qui non bene rexerit illos." 

TaUa dicentem circnmstant omnia Solem 

Numina, neve velit tenebras inducere rebus, 395 

Supplice voce rogant : missos quoque Juppiter ignes 

Excusat, precibusque minas regaliter addit. 

Colligit amentes et adhuc terrore paventes 

Phoebus equos, stimuloque dolens et verbere saevit ; 

Saevit enim natumque objectat et imputat lUis. 400 

10. The House of Eitvy. 

II. 760-796. 

Minerva purposes to employ the offices of Envy, in punish- 
ment of Aglauros, one of the daughters of Oecrops. Thus the 
poet comes to describe the House of Envy, whither Mine]:Ta has 
come. 

Protinus Invidiae nigro squalentia tabo 760 

Tecta petit. Domus est imis in vallibus bujus 
Abdita, sole carens, non ulli pervia vento^ 
Tristis et ignavi plenissima frigoris, et quae 
Igne vacet semper, caligine semper abundet. 
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Hue ubi pervenit belli metuenda virago, . 765 

Constitit ante domum, neqiie enim suceedere tectis 
Fas habet, et postes extrema cuspide pulsat. 
Concussae patuere fores. Videt intus edentem 
Vipereas carnes, vitiorum alimenta suorum, 
Invidiam, visaque ocnlos avertit. At ilia 770 

Surgit humo pigre sernesarumque relinquit 
Corpora serpentum, passuque incedit inerti ; 
Utqne deam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
Ingemuit, vnltumque inita ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet, macies in corpore toto, 775 

Nusquam recta acies, livent robigine dentes, 
Pectora felle virent, lingua est suffusa veneno. 
Kisus abest, nisi quern visi movere dolores, 
Nee fruitur somno, vigilacibus excita euris, 
Sed videt ingratos, intabescitque videndo, 780 

Suceessus hominum, carpitque et carpitur una, 
Supplieiumque suum est. Quamvis tamen oderat, illam 
Talibus adfata est breviter Tritonia dictis : 
" Infice tabe tua natarum Cecropis unam. 
Sic opus est. Aglauros ea est." Haud plura locuta 785 
Fugit, et impressa tellurem reppulit hasta. 
Ilia deam oblique fugientem lumine cemens 
Murmura parva dedit, successurumque Minervae 
Indoluit ; baculumque capit, quod spinea totum 
Vincula cingebant ; adopertaque nubibus atris 790 

Quacumque ingreditur, florentia preterit arva, 
Exuritque herbas, et summa cacumina carpit, 
Adflatuque suo populos urbesque domosque 
PoUuit, et tandem Tritonida conspicit arcem 
Ingeniis opibusque et festa pace virentem, 795 

Vixque tenet lacrimas, quia nil lacrimabile cernit. 
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11. Cadmus and the Dragon's Teeth. 

III. 14-137. 

Vix bene Castalio Cadmus descenderat antro, 
Incustoditam lente videt ire juvencam 15 

Nullum servitii signum cervice gerentem* 
Subsequitur pressoque legit vestigia gressu, 
Auctoremque viae Phoebum tacitumus adorat. 
Jam vada Cepbisi Panopesque evaserat arva : 
Bos stetit et toUens speciosam cornibus altis 20 

Ad caelum f rontem mugitibus impulit auras ; 
Atque ita, respiciens comites sua terga sequentes, 
Proeubuit teneraque latus summisit in herba. 
Cadmus agit grates, peregrinaeque oscula terrae 
Figit, et ignotos montes agyosque salutat. 25 

Sacra Jovi facturus erat. Jubet ire ministros 
Et petere e vivis libandas fontibus undas. 

Silva vetus stabat nulla violata securi, 
Et specus in media, virgis ac vimine densus, 
Efficiens humilem lapidum compagibus arcum, 30 

Uberibus fecqndus aquis ; ubi conditus antro 
Martins angais erat, cristis praesignis et auro : 
Igne micant oculi ; corpus tumet omne veneno ; 
Tresque vibrant linguae ; triplici stant ordine dentes. 
Quem postquam Tyria lucum de gente profecti 35 

Infausto tetigere gradu, demissaque in undas 
Urna dedit sonitum, longo caput extulit antro 
Caeruleus serpens horrendaque sibila misit. 
Effluxere urnae manibus, sanguisque relinquit 
Corpus, et attonitos subitus tremor occupat artus. 40 
Ille volubilibus squamosos nexibus orbes 
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Torquet, et immensos saltu siniiatur in arcus, 
Ac media plus parte leves erectus in auras 
Despicit omne nemus, tantoque est corpore, quanto, 
Si totum spectes, geminas qui separat Aretos. 45 

Nee mora ; Phoenicas, slve illi tela parabant, 
Sive fugam, sive ipse timor prohibebat utrumque, 
Occupat : hos morsu, longis amplexibus illos, 
IIos neeat adflati funesta tabe veneni. 
' Fecerat exiguas jam sol altissimus umbras : 50 

Quae mora sit sociis, miratur Agenore natus, 
Vestigatque viros. Tegumen direpta leonis 
Pellis erat, telum splendenti lancea f erro 
Et jaculum, teloque animus praestantior omni. 

Ut nemus intravit letataque corpora vidit, 55 

Victoremque supra spatiosi corporis hostem 
Tristia sanguinea lambentem vulnera lingua, 
"Aut ultor vestrae, fidissima corpora, mortis, 
Aut comes" inquit "ero." Dixit, dextraque molarem 
Sustulit, et magnum magno conamine misit. 60 

niius impulsu cum turribus ardua celsis 
Moenia mota forent : serpens sine vulnere mansit, 
Loricaeque mod© squamis defensus et atrae 
Duritia pellis validos cute reppulit ictus. 
At non duritia jaculum quoque vicit eadem, 65 

Quod medio lentae spinae curvamine fixum 
Constitit, et totum descendit in ilia ferrum. 
lUe dolore f erox caput in sua terga retorsit, 
Yulneraque aspexit, fixumque hastile momordit, 
Idque ubi vi multa partem labefecit in omnem, YO 

Yix tergo eripuit : ferrum tamen ossibus haesit. 
Tum vero postquam solitas accessit ad iras 
Causa recens, plenis tumuerunt guttura venis. 
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Spumaque pestiferos circumfluit albida rictus, 
Terraque rasa Bonat squamis, quique halitus exit 75 
Ore niger Stygio, vitiatas infieit auras. 
Ipse modo immensum spiris facientibus orbem 
Cingitur, interdum longa trabe rectior exstat, 
Impete nunc vasto ceu concitus imbribus amnis 
Fertur, et obstantes proturbat pectore silvas. 80 

Cedit Agenorides paulum, spolioque leonis 
Sustinet incursus, instantiaque ora retardat 
Cuspide praetenta. Furit ille et inania duro 
Vulnera dat ferro, figitque in acumine dentes, 
Jamque venenifero sanguis manare palato 85 

Coeperat, et virides aspergine tinxerat herbas : 
Sed leve vulnus erat, quia se retraliebat ab ictu 
Laesaque coUa dabat retro, plagamque sedere 
Cedendo arcebat, nee longius ire sinebat : 
Donee Agenorides conjectum in gutture ferrum 90 
Usque sequens pressit, dura retro quercus eunti 
Obstitit, et fixa est pariter cum robore cervix. 
Pondere serpentis curvata est arbor, et imae 
Parte flagellari gemuit sua robora caudae. 

Dura spatium victor victi considerat hostis, 95 

Vox subito audita est ; neque erat cognoscere promptum,- 
TJnde, sed audita est, " quid, Agenore nate, peremptum 
Serpentem spectas ? et tu spectabere serpens." 

Ille diu pavidus pariter cum mente colorem 
Perdiderat, gelidoque comae tprrore rigebant. 100 

Ecce viri fautrix superas delapsa per auras 
Pallas adest, motaeque jubet supponere terrae 
Yipereos dentes, populi incrementa futuri. 
Paret, et, ut presso sulcum patef ecit aratro, 
Spargit humi jussos, mortalia semina, dentes. 105 
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Inde, fide majus, glaebae coepere moveri, 

Primaque de sulcis acies apparuit hastae, 

Tegmina inox capitum picto nutantia cono, 

Mox uineri pectusque onerataque braccliia telis 

Exsistnnt, crescitque seges clipeata virorum. 110 

Sic Tibi toUuntur festis aulaea theatris, 

Surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere vuItuB, 

Cetera paulatim, plaeidoque educta tenore 

Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt. 

Territus hoste novo Cadmus capere arma parabat. 115 
" Ne cape," de populo, quern terra creaverat, unus 
Exclamat " nee te civilibus insere bellis." 
Atque ita terrigenis rigido de fratribus unum 
Comminus ense ferit : jaculo cadit eminus ipse, 
llunc quoque qui leto dederat, non longius illo 120 
Vivit, et exspirat, modo quas acceperat, auras. 
Exemploque pari furit oinnis turba, suoque 
Marte cadunt subiti per mutua vulnera fratres. 
Jamque brevis vitae spatium sortita juventus 
Sanguineo tepidam plangebat pectore matreni, 126 

Quinque superstitibus : quorum f uit unus Echion. 
Is sua jecit humo monitu Tritonidis arma, 
Fraternaeque fidem pacis petiitque deditque. 
Hos operis comites habuit Sidonius liospes, 
Cum posuit jussam Phoebeis sortibus urbem. 130 

Jam stabant Thebae : poteras jam, Cadme, videri 
Exilio f elix : soceri tibi Marsque Venusque 
Contigerant : hue adde genus de coujuge tanta. 
Tot natos natasque et, pignora cara, nepotes, 
Hos quoque jam juvenes. Sed scilicet ultima semper 135 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque fimera debet. 
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12. Pybamus and Thisbe. 

IV. 56-166. 

Pyramus et Thisbe, juvenum pulcherrimus alter, 55 
Altera, quas oriens habuit, praelata puellis, 
Contiguas tenuere domos, ubi dicitur altam 
Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semiramis urbem. 
Notitiam primosque gradus vieinia fecit : 
Tempore erevit amor : taedae quoque jure coissent : 60 
Sed vetuere patres. Quod non potuere vetare, 
Ex aequo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 
Conscius omnis abest : nutu signisque loquuntur, 
Quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis aestuat ignis. 

Fissus erat tenui rima, quam duxerat olim 65 

Cum fieret, paries domui communis utrique. 
Id vitium nuUi per saecula longa notatum — 
Quid non sen tit amor ? — ^primi vidistis amantes, 
Et vocis fecistis iter; tutaeque per illud 
Murmure blanditiae minimo transire solebant. 70 

Saepe, ubi constiterant, bine Thisbe, Pyramus illinc, 
Inque vices f uerat captatus anhelitus oris, 
" Invide " dicebant " paries, quid amantibus obstas ? 
Quantum erat, ut sineres toto nos corpore jungi, 
Aut hoc si nimium, vel ad oscula danda pateres ! 75 
Nee sumus ingrati : tibi nos debere fatemur. 
Quod datus est verbis ad amicas transitus aures." 
Talia diversa nequiquam sede locuti 
Sub noctem dixere vale, partique dedere 
Oscula quisque suae non pervenientia contra. 80 

Postera noctumos aurora removerat ignes, 
Solque pruinosas radiis siccaverat herbas : 
Ad solitum coiere locuni. Tum murmure parvo 
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Malta prius questi, statuunt, ut nocte silenti 

Fallere custodes foribusque excedere temptent, 85 

Cumque domo exierint, urbis quoque tecta relinquant ; 

Neve sit errandum lato spatiantibus arvo, 

Conveniant ad busta Nini, lateantque sub umbra 

Arboris : arbor ibi niveis uberrima pomis 

Ardua moms erat, gelido contermina fonti. 90 

Pacta placent, et lux, tarde diseedere visa, 

Praecipitatur aquis, et aquis nox exit ab isdem. 

Callida per tenebras versato cardine Thisbe 
Egreditur faUitque suos ; adopertaque vultum 
Pervenit ad tumulum, dictaque sub arbore sedit. 95 
Audaeem faciebat amor. Venit ecce recenti 
Caede leaena boum spumantes oblita rictus, 
Depositura sitim vicini f ontis in unda. 
Quam procul ad lunae radios Babylonia Thisbe 
Vidit, et obscurum trepido pede f ugit in antrum, 100 
Dumque fugit, tergo velamina lapsa reliquit. 
TJt lea saeva sitim multa compescuit unda, 
Dum redit in silvas, inventos forte sine ipsa 
Ore cruentato tenues laniavit araictus. 

Serius egressus vestigia vidit in alto 105 

Pulvere certa ferae, totoque expalluit ore 
Pyramus. TJt vero vestem quoque sanguine tinctam 
Repperit, " una duos " inquit " nox perdet amantes : 
E quibus iUa f uit longa dignissima vita, 
Nostra nocens anima est : ego te, miseranda, peremi, 110 
In loca plena metus qui jussi nocte venires, 
Nee prior huc.veni. Nostrum divellite corpus, 
Et scelerata fero consumite viscera morsu, 
O quicumque sub hac habitatis rupe, leones. 
Sed timidi est optare necem." Velamina Thisbes 115 
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ToUit, et ad pactae secura fert arboris umbram. 
Utque dedit notae lacrimas, dedit oscula vesti, 
"Accipe nunc" inqnit "nostri quoque sanguinis haustus!" 
Quoque erat accinctus, demisit in ilia ferrum, 
Nee mora, ferventi moriens e vulnere traxit. 120 

Ut jacuit resupinus humo, eruor emicat alte : 
Non aliter, quam cum vitiato fistula plumbo 
Scinditur, et tenui stridente foramine longas 
Ejaculatur aquas, atque ictibus aera rumpit. 
Arborei fetus aspergine caedis in atram 125 

Vertuntur faciem, madefactaque sanguine radix 
Puniceo tinguit pendentia mora colore. 

Ecce metu nondum posito, ne fallat amantem, 
Ilia redit, juvenemque oculis animoque requirit, 
Quantaque vitarit narrare pericula gestit. 130 

Utque locum et rigua cognoscit in arbore formam, 
Sic f acit incertam pomi color : haeret, an haec sit. 
Dum dubitat, tremebunda videt pulsare cruentum 
Membra solum, retroque pedem tulit, oraque buxo 
Pallidiora gerens exhorruit, aequoris instar, 135 

Quod tremit, exigua cum summum stringitur aura. 
Sed postquam remorata suos cognovit amores, 
Percutit indignos claro plangore lacertos, 
Et laniata comas amplexaque corpus amatum 
Vulnera supplevit lacrimis, fletumque cruori 140 

Miscuit, et gelidis in vultibus oscula figens, 
" Pyrame," clamavit " quis te mihi casus ademit ? 
Pyrame, responde : tua te carissima Thisbe 
Nominat : exaudi, vultusque attolle jacentes ! " 

Ad nomen Thisbes oculos jam morte gravatos 145 
Pyramus erexit, visaque recondidit ilia. 
Quae postquam vestemque suam cognovit, et ense 
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y idit ebiir vacuum, " tua te manus " inquit " amorque 

Perdidit, infelix. Est et mihi fortis in unuin 

Hoc manus, est et amor : dabit hie in vulnera vires. 150 

Persequar exstinctum, letique miserrima dicar 

-Causa comesque tui ; quique a me morte revelli 

Hen sola poteras, poteris nee morte revelli. 

Hoc tamen amborum verbis estote rogati, 

O multum miseri, mens illiusque parentes, 155 

Ut quos certus amor, quos bora novissima junxit, 

Componi tumulo non invideatis eodem. 

At tu, quae ramis arbor miserabile corpus 

Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum, 

Signa tene caedis, pullosque et luctibus aptos 160 

Semper habe fetus, gemini monumenta cruoris." 

Dixit, et aptato pectus mucrone sub imum 
Incubuit f erro, quod adhuc a caede tepebat. 
Yota tamen tetigere deos, tetigere parentes. 
Nam color in pomo est, ubi permaturuit, ater': 165 

Quodque rogis superest, una requiescit in urna. 

13. Cadmus and Hermione. 

IV. 563-603. 

Nescit Agenorides natam parvumque nepotem 
Aequoris esse deos, Luctu serieque malorum 
Yictus et ostentis, quae plurima viderat, exit 565 

Conditor urbe sua, tamquam fortuna locorum, 
Non sua se premeret ; longisque erratibus actus 
Oontigit lUyricos profuga cum conjuge lines. 
Jamque malis annisque graves, dum prima retractant 
Pata domus, releguntque suos sermone labores, 570 
" Num sacer ille mea trajectus cuspide serpens " 
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Cadmus ait " f uerat, turn, cum Sidone prof ectus 

Vipereos sparsi per humum, nova semina, denies ? 

Quern si cura deum tam certa vindieat ira, 

Ipse precor serpens in longam porrigar alvum." 5Y5 

Dixit, et ut serpens in longam tenditur alvum, 

Durataeque cuti squamas increscere sentit, 

Nigraque caeruleis variari corpora guttis : 

In pectusque cadit pronus, commissaque in unum 

Paulatim tereti tenuantur acumine crura. 580 

Bracchia jam restant : quae restant, bracchia tendit, 

Et lacrimis per adhuc liumana fluentibus ora 

" Accede, o conjunx, accede, miserrima," dixit, 

" Duraque aliquid superest de me, me tange, manumque 

Accipe, dum manus est, dum non totum occupat anguis." 

lUe quidem vult plura loqui, sed lingua repente 

In partes est fissa duas : nee verba loquenti 

Sufficiunt, quotiensque aliquos parat edere questus, 

Sibilat : banc illi vocem natura reliquit. 

Nuda manu feriens exclamat pectora conjunx, 590 

" Cadme, mane, teque, infelix, bis exue monstris ! 

Cadme, quid boc ? ubi pes ?'ubi sunt umerique manusque, 

Et color et facies et, dum loquor, omnia ? cur non 

Me quoque, caelestes, in eandem vertitis anguem ? " 

Dixerat. lUe suae lambebat conjugis ora, 595 

Inque sinus caros, veluti cognosceret, ibat, 

Et dabat amplexus, assuetaque colla petebat. 

Quisquis adest — aderant comites — terretur : at ilia 

Lubrica permulcet cristati colla draconis ; 

Et subito duo sunt junctoque volumine serpunt, 600 

Donee in appositi nemoris subiere latebras. 

Nunc quoque nee f ugiunt hominem, nee vulnere laedunt, 

Quidque prius fuerint, placidi meminere dracones. 
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14. Andromeda's Eeleabe. 

IV. 663-752. 

Persens, when returning from Libya with the head of the 
Medusa, finds Andromeda chained to a rock and exposed to a sea- 
monster, and rescues her. (Read Mr. Kingsley^s " Andromeda," 
and, in Mr. William Morris's " Earthly Paradise," the " Doom of 
Acrisius.") 

Clauserat Ilippotades aetemo carcere ventos, 
Admonitorquo operum caelo clarissimus alto 
Lucifer ortus erat. Pennis ligat ille resumptis 665 
Parte ab utraque pedes, teloque aecingitur unco, 
Et liquidum motis talaribus aera findit. 
GentibuB innumeris circumque infraque relictis 
Aethiopum populos, Cepheaque conspicit arva. 
Illic immeritam matemae pendere linguae 670 

Andromedan poenas immitis jusserat Ammon. 
Quam simul ad duras religatam bracchia cautes 
Vidit Abantiades — nisi quod levis aura capillos 
Moverat, et tepido manabant lumina fletu, 
Marmoreum ratus esset opus — trahit inscius ignes 675 
Et stupet. Eximiae correptus imagine formae 
Paene suas quatere est oblitus in acre pennas. 
Ut stetit, " O " dixit " non istis digna catenis, 
Sed quibus inter se cupidi junguntur amantes, 
Pande requirenti noraen terraeque tuumque, 680 

Et cur vincla geras." Primo silet ilia, nee audet 
Appellare virum virgo ; manibusque modestos 
Celasset vultus, si non religata fuisset. 
Lumina, quod potuit, lacrimis implevit obortis. 
Saepius instanti, sua ne delicta fateri 685 
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Nolle videretur, nomen terraeque suumque, 
Quantaque matemae fuerit fiducia formae, 
Indicat. Et nondum mempratis omnibus unda 
Insonuit, veniensque immenso belua ponto 
Imminet et latum sub pectore possidet aequor. 690 

Conclamat virgo. Genitor lugubris et una 
Mater adest, ambo miseri, sed justius ilia. 
Nee secum auxilium, sed dignos tempore fletus 
Plangoremque ferunt, vinctoque in corpore adhaerent : 
Cum sic hospes ait : " Lacrimarum longa manere 695 
Tempera vos poterunt ; ad opem brevis hora f erendam est. 
Hanc ego si peterem Perseus Jove natus et ilia, 
Quam clausam implevit feeundo Juppiter auro, 
Gorgonis anguicomae Perseus superator, et alis 
Aerias ausus jactatis ire per auras, 700 

Praeferrer cunctis certe gener. Addere tantis 
Dotibus et meritum, faveant modo numina, terapto. 
Ut mea sit servata mea virtute, paciscor." 

Accipiunt legem — quis enim dubitaret ? — et orant, 
Promittuntque super regnum dotale parentes. 705 

Ecce velut navis praefixo concita rostro 
Sulcat aquas, juvenum sudantibus acta lacertis, 
Sic fera dimotis impulsu pectoris undis 
Tantum aberat scopulis, quantum Balearica torto 
Funda potest plumbo medii transmittere caeli : 710 
Cum subito juvenis pedibus tellure repulsa 
Arduus in nubes abiit. Ut in aequore summo 
Umbra viri visa est, visam fera saevit in umbram. 
Utque Jovis praepes, vacuo cum vidit in arvo 
Praebentem Phoebo liventia terga draconem, 715 

Occupat aversum ; neu saeva retorqueat ora, 
Squamigeris avidos figit cervicibus ungues : 
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Sic celeri missus praeceps per inane volatu 
Terga ferae pressit, dextroque f rementis in armo 
Inaehides f errum curvo tenus abdidit hamo. 720 

Vulnere laesa gravi modo se sublimis in auras 
AttoUit, modo subdit aquis, modo more f erocis 
Versat apri, quera turba canum cireumsona terret. 
Ille avidos morsus velocibus effugit alis : 
Quaque patet, nunc terga cavis super obsita conclus, 725 
Kunc laterum costas, nunc qua tenuissima cauda 
Desinit in piscem, falcato verberat ense. 
Belua puniceo mixtos cum sanguine fluctus 
Ore vomit. Maduere graves aspergine pennae ; 
Nee bibulis ultra Perseus talaribus ausus 730 

Credere, conspexit scopulum, qui vertice summo 
Stantibus exstat aquis, operitur ab aequore moto. 
Nixus eo rupisque tenens juga prima sinistra 
Ter quater exegit repetita per ilia ferrum. 

Litora cum plausu clamor superasque deorum 735 
Implevere domes. Gaudent, generumque salutant, 
Auxiliumque domus servatoremque fatentur 
Cassiope Cepheusque pater. Kesolnta catenis 
Incedit virgo, pretiumque et causa laboris. 

Ipse manus hausta victrices abluit unda : 740 

Anguiferumque caput dura ne laedat harena, 
Mollit humum foliis, natasque sub aequore virgas 
Sternit, et imponit Phorcynidos ora Medusae. 
Yirga recens bibulaque etiamnum viva medulla 
Vim rapuit monstri, tactuque induruit hujus, 745 

Percepitque novum ramis et fronde rigorem. 
At pelagi nymphae factum mirabile temptant 
Pluribus in virgis, et idem contingere gaudent, 
Seminaque ex illis iterant jactata per undas. 
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Nunc quoque curaliis eadem natura remansit, 750 

Duritiam tacto capiant ut ab aere, quodque 
Vimen in aequore erat, fiat super aequora saxum. 

15. Peoseepine. 

y. 338-571. 

The Muse Calliope sings in lienor of Ceres, describing her 
wanderings in quest of Proserpine. 

" Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 268-272. 

Surgit, et immissos hedera coUecta capillos 

Calliope querulas praetemptat poUice chordas, 

Atque haec percussis subjungit carmina nervis. 340 

" Prima Ceres unco glaebam dimovit aratro, 

Prima dedit fruges alimentaque mitia terris, 

Prima dedit leges : Cereris sunt omnia munus. 

Ilia canenda raihi est. Utinam modo dicere possem 

Carmina digna dea : certe dea carmine digna est. 345 

Yasta Giganteis ingesta est insula membris 
Trinaeris, et magnis subjectum molibus urguet 
Aetherias ausum sperare Typhoea sedes. 
Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque resurgere saepe : 
Dextra sed Ausonio manus est subjecta Peloro, 350 
Laeva, Pachyne, tibi : Lilybaeo crura premuntur : 
Degravat Aetna caput, sub qua resupinus harenas 
Ejectat, flammamque ferox vomit ore Typhoeus. 
Saepe remoliri luctatur pondera terrae, 
Oppidaque et magnos devolvere corpore montes : 355 
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Inde tremit tellus et rex pavet ipse silentum, 
Ne pateat latoqiie Bolum retegatur hiatu, 
Immissusque dies trepidantes terreat umbras. 

Hanc metuens cladem tenebrosa sede tyrannus 
Exierat, curruque atrorum vectus equorum 360 

Ambibat Siculae cautus fundamina terrae. 
Postquam exploratum satis est loca nulla labare, 
Depositique metus, videt hunc Erycina vagantem 
Monte suo residens, natumque amplexa volucrem 
^ Arma manusque meae, mea, nate, potentia,' dixit, 365 
^ Ilia, qiiibus superas omnes, cape tela, Cupido, 
Inque dei pectus celeres molire sagittas, 
Cni triplicis cessit fortuna novissima regni. 
Tn superos ipsumque Jovem, tu numina ponti 
Yicta domas ipsumque, regit qui numina ponti. 370 
Tartara quid cessant ? cur non matrisque tuumque 
Imperium prefers ? agitur pars tertia mundi. 
Et tamen in caelo, quae jam patientia nostra est, 
Spernimur, ac mecum vires minuuntur Amoris. 
Pallada nonne vides jaculatricemque Dianam 375 

Abscessisse mihi ? Cereris quoqiie filia virgo, 
Si patiemur, erit : nam spes adf ectat easdem. 
At tu, pro socio, siqua est ea gratia, regno 
Junge deam patruo.' Dixit Yenus ; ille pharetram 
Solvit et arbitrio matris de mille sagittis 380 

Unam seposuit, sed qua nee acutior ulla 
IsTec minus incerta est, nee quae magis audiat arcus ; 
Oppositoque genu curvavit flexile cornum 
Inque cor hamata percussit hanmdine Ditem. 

Hand procul Ilennaeis lacus est a moenibus altae, 385 
Nomine Fergus, aquae. Non illo plura Caystros 
Cai'mina cycnorum labentibus audit in undis. 
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Silva coronat aquas cingens latus omne, suisque 

Frondibus ut velo Phoebeos summovet ignes. 

Frigora dant rami, Tyrios humiis umida flores : 390 

Perpetnum ver est. Quo dum Proserpina luco 

Ludit, et aut violas aut Candida lilia carpit, 

Dumqne puellari studio calathosque sinumque 

Iraplet, et aequales certat superare legendo, 

Paene simnl visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti : 395 

Usque adeo est properatus amor. Dea territa maesto 

Et matrem et comites, sed matrem saepius, ore 

Clamat ; et, ut summa vestem laniarat ab ora, 

CoUecti flores tunicis cecidere remissis ; 

Tantaque simplicitas puerilibus adfuit annis, 400 

Haec quoque virgineum movit jactura dolorera. 

Raptor agit currus, et nomine quemque vocatos 

Exhortatur equos, quorum per colla jubasque 

Excutit obscura tinctas ferrugine habenas ; 

Perque lacus sacros et olentia sulphure f ertur 405 

Stagna Palicorum, rupta ferventia terra, 

Et qua Bacchiadae, bimari gens orta Corintho, 

Inter inaequales posuerunt moenia portus. 

Est medium Cyanes et Pisaeae Arethusae, 
Quod coit angustis inclusum comibus aequor. 410 

Hie fuit, a cujus stagnum quoque nomine dictum est, 
Inter Siceiidas Cyane celeberrima nymphas. 
Gurgite quae medio summa tonus exstitit alvo, 
Agnovitque deam. ' Nee longius ibitis ' inquit ; 
' Non potes invitae Cereris gener esse : roganda, 415 
Non rapienda fuit. Quodsi componere magnis 
Parva mihi fas est, et me dilexit Anapis ; 
Exorata tamen, nee, ut haec, exterrita nupsi.' 
Dixit, et in partes diversas bracchia tendens 
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Obstitit. Hand ultra tenuit Satnmius iram, 420 

Terribilesque hortatus equos in gurgitis ima 
Contortum valido Bceptrum regale lacerto 
Condidit. Icta viam tellus in Tartara fecit 
Et pronos currus medio cratere recepit. 

At Cyane, raptamque deam contemptaque fontis 425 
Jura sui maerens, inconsolabile vulnus 
Mente gerit tacita, lacrimisque absumitur omnis : 
Et quamm f uerat magnum modo numen, in illas 
Extenuatur aquas. MoUiri membra videres, 
Ossa pati flexus, ungues posuisse rigorem : 430 

Primaque de tota tenuissima quaeque liquescunt, 
Caerulei crines digitique et crura pedesque ; 
Nam brevis in geUdas membris exilibus undas 
Transitus est. Post haec umeri tergusque latusque 
Pectoraque in tenues abeunt evanida rivos. 435 

Denique pro vivo vitiatas sanguine venas 
Lympha subit, restatque nihil, quod prendere possis. 

Interea pavidae nequiquam filia matri 
Omnibus est terris, omni quaesita prof undo. 
Illam non udis veniens Aurora capillis 440 

Cessantem vidit, non Ilesp^us ; ilia duabus 
Flammiferas pinus manibus succendit ab Aetna, 
Perque pruinosas tulit irrequieta tenebras : 
Kursus ubi alma dies bebetarat sidera, natam 
Solis ab occasu soils quaerebat ad ortus. 445 

Fessa labore sitim coUegerat, oraque nulli 
Colluerant f ontes : cum tectam stramine vidit 
Forte casam, parvasque fores pulsavit. At inde 
Prodit anus, divamque videt, lymphamque roganti 
Dulce dedit, tosta quod texerat ante polenta. 450 

Dum bibit ilia datum, duri puer oris et audax 
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Constitit ante deam, risitque, avidamque vocavit. 
Offensa est, neque adhnc epota parte, loquentem 
Cum liquido mixta perfudit diva polenta. 
Combibit os maciilas, et quae modo bracchia gessit, 455 
Crura gerit ; cauda est mutatis addita membris : 
Inque brevem formam, ne sit vis magna nocendi, 
Contrahitur, parvaqne minor mensnra lacerta est. 
Mirantem flentemque et tangere monstra parantem 
Fugit anum, latebramque petit ; aptumque colon 460 
Nomen Labet, variis stellatus corpora guttis. 

Quas dea per terras et quas erraverit nndas, 
Dicere longa mora est: quaerenti defuit orbis. 
Sicaniam repetit : dumque omnia lustrat eundo, 
Venit et ad Cyanen. Ea ni mutata fuisset, 465 

Omnia narrasset. Sed et os et lingua volenti 
Dicere non aderant, nee quo loqueretur, habebat. 
Signa tamen manifesta dedit, notamque parenti, 
lUo forte loco delapsam in gurgite sacro, 
Persephones zonam summis ostendit in undis. 470 

Quam simul agnovit, tamquam tunc denique raptam 
Scisset, inornatos laniavit diva capillos, 
Et repetita suis percussit pectora palmis. 
Nescit adhuc, ubi sit : terras tamen increpat omnes 
Ingratasque vocat nee frugum munere dignas, 475 

Trinacriam ante alias, in qua vestigia damni 
Repperit. Ergo illic saeva vertentia glaebas 
Fregit aratra manu, parilique irata colonos 
Euricolasque boves leto dedit, arvaque jussit 
Fallere depositum, vitiataque semina fecit. 480 

Fertilitas terrae latum vulgata per orbem 
Falsa jacet : primis segetes moriuntur in herbis, 
Et modo sol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber ; 
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Sideraqne ventique nocent, avidaeqne volucres 
Semina jacta legunt ; lolium tribuKque f atigant 485 
Triticeas messes et inexpngnabile gramen. 

Turn caput Eleis Alpheias extulit undis, 
Eorantesque comas a fronte removit ad aures, 
Atque ait : ' o toto quaesitae virginis orbe 
Et fnigum genetrix, immensos siste labores, 490 

Neve tibi fidae violenta irascere terrae. 
Terra nihil meruit, patuitque invita rapinae. 
Nec sum pro patria supplex : hue hospita veni. 
Pisa mihi patria est, et ab Elide ducimus ortus : 
Sicaniam peregrina colo, sed gratior omni 495 

Haec mihi terra solo est. Hos nunc Arethusa penates, 
Hanc habeo sedem : quam tu, mitissima, serva. 
Mota loco cur sim tantique per aequoris undas 
Advehar Ortygiam, veniet narratibus hora 
Tempestiva meis, cum tu curaque levata 500 

Et vultus melioris eris. Mihi pervia tellus 
Praebet iter, subterque imas ablata cavernas 
Hie caput attoUo desuetaque sidera cerno. 
Ergo duin Stygio sub terris gurgite labor. 
Visa tua est oculis illic Proserpina nostris : 505 

Ilia quidem tristis, nequ6 adhuc interrita vultu, 
Sed regina tamen, sed opaci maxima mundi, 
Sed tamen inferni pollens matrona tyranni.' 

Mater ad auditas stupuit ceu saxea voces, 

Attonitaeqiie diu similis fuit. XJtque dolore 510 

Pulsa gravi gravis est ahientia, curribus oras 

Exit in aetherias. Ibi toto nubila vultu 

Ante Jovem passis stetit invidiosa capillis ; 

* Pro ' que ' meo veni supplex tibi, Juppiter,' inquit 

^ Sanguine, proque tuo. Si nulla est gratia matris, 515 

4 
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Nata patrem moveat ; neu sit tibi cura, precamur, 
Vilior illhis, quod nostro est edita partu. 
En quaesita diu tandem mihi nata reperta est : 
Si reperire vocas amittere certius, ant si 
Scire, nbi sit, reperire vocas. Qnod rapta, feremns, 520 
Dummodo reddat earn : neque enim praedone marito 
Filia digna tua est, si jam mea filia non est.' 
Jnppiter excepit : ' commune est pignus onusque 
Nata mihi tecum : sed si modo nomina rebus 
Addere vera placet, non hoc injuria factum, 525 

Verum amor est ; neque erit nobis gener ille pudori, 
Tu modo, diva, velis. Ut desint cetera, quantum est 
Esse Jovis fratrem ! quid, quod non cetera desunt 
Nee cedit nisi sorte mihi ? Sed tanta cupido 
Si tibi discidii est, repetet Proserpina caelum, 530 

Lege tamen certa, si nuUos contigit illic 
Ore cibos : nam sic Parcarum foedere cautum est.' 
Dixerat. At Cereri certum est educere natam. 
Non ita fata sinunt, quoniam jejunia virgo 
Solverat et, cultis dum simplex errat in hortis, 535 

Poeniceum curva decerpserat arbore pomum, 
Sumptaque callenti septem de cortice grana 
Presserat ore suo : solusque ex omnibus illud 
Ascalaphus vidit, quem quondam dicitur Orphne, 
Inter Avemales hand ignotissima nymphas, 540 

Ex Acheronte suo silvis peperisse sub atris ; 
Vidit, et indicio reditum crudelis ademit. 
Ingemuit regina Erebi, testemque profanam 
Fecit avem, sparsumque caput Phlegethontide lympha 
In rostrum et plumas et grandia lumina vertit. 545 
Hie sibi ablatud fulvis amicitur in alls, 
Inque caput crescit, longosque reflectitur ungues, 
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Vixque movet natas per inertia braeehia pennas : 

Foedaqne fit volueris, venturi nuntia luctus, 

Ignavus bubo, dirum mortalibus omen. 550 

Hie tamen indicio poenam linguaque videri 
Commeruisse potest : vobis, Aeheloides, iinde 
Pluma pedesque avium, cum virginis ora geratis ? 
An quia, cum legeret vemos Proserpina flores, 
In comitum numero, doctae Sirenes, eratis? 555 

Quam postquam toto f rustra quaesistis in orbe, 
Protinus, ut vestram sentirent aequora curam, 
Posse super fluctus alarum insistere remis 
Optastis, facilesque deos habuistis, et artus 
Vidistis vestros subitis flavescere pennis. 560 

Ne tamen ille canor mulcendas natus ad aures 
Tantaque dos oris linguae deperderet usum, 
Virginei vultus et vox humana remansit. 

At medius fratrisque sui maestaeque sororis 
Juppiter ex aequo volventem dividit annum : 565 

Nunc dea, regnorum numen commune duorum, 
Cum matre est totidem, totidem cum conjuge menses. 
Vertitur extemplo f acies et mentis et oris ; 
Nam modo quae poterat Diti quoque maesta videri, 
Laeta deae frons est,* ut sol, qui tectus aquosis 570 

Nubibus ante fuit, victis e nubibus exit." 
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16. Aeachne, or the Spider's Web. 

VI. 1-146. 

Arachne, proud of her excellence in weaving, ventures to chal- 
lenge Pallas herself to a trial of skill in her art. The goddess, 
indignant at Arachne^s success, and also at the scenes which she 
has wrought into her web, tears the web to pieces, and turns 
Arachne into a spider. 

Praebuerat dictis Tritonia talibus aures, 

Carminaque Aonidum justamque probaverat iram. 

Turn secum " laudare paruin est ; laudemur et ipsae, 

Numina nee sperni sine poena nostra sinamus " ; 

Maeoniaeque animum fatis intendit Arachnes, 5 

Quam sibi lanificae non cedere laudibus artis 

Audierat. Non ilia loco nee origine gentis 

Clara, sed arte fuit. Pater huic Coloplionius Idmon 

Phocaico bibulas tingebat murice lanas : 

Occiderat mater ; sed et haee de plebe suoque 10 

Aeqna viro fuerat. Lydas tamen ilia per urbes 

Quaesierat studio nomen memorabile, quamvis 

Orta domo parva parvis habitabat Hypaepis. 

IIujus ut aspicerent opus admirabile, saepe 

Deseruere sui nymphae vineta Timoli, 15 

Deseruere suas nymphae Pactolides undas. 

Nee factas solum vestes spectare juvabat ; 

Tum quoque, cum fierent : tantus decor adf uit arti. 

Sive rudem primos lanam glomerabat in orbes, 

Sen digitis subigebat opus, repetitaque longo 20 

Vellera moUibat nebulas aequantia tractu, 

Sive levi teretem versabat poUice fusum, 

Seu pingebat acu : scires a Pallade doctam. 
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Quod tamen ipsa negat, tantaque offensa magistra 
" Certet " ait " mecum : nihil est, quod victa recusem." 
Pallas anum simulat, falsosque in tempora canos 
Addit et infirmos, baculum, quod sustinet artus. 
Turn sic orsa loqui : " non omnia grandior aetas, 
Quae f ugiamus, habet ; serfs venit usus ab annis. 
Consilium ne speme raeum. Tibi fama petatur 30 
Inter mortales faciendae maxima lanao ; 
Cede deae, veniamque tuis, temeraria, dictis 
Supplice voce roga: veniam dabit ilia roganti." 
Aspicit banc torvis, inceptaque fila relinquit, 
Yixque manum retinens, confessaque vultibus iram 35 
Talibus obscuram resecuta est Pallada dictis : 
" Mentis inops longaque venis confecta senecta, 
Et nimium vixisse diu nocet. Audiat istas, 
Siqua tibi nurus est, siqua est tibi filia, voces. 
Consilii satis est in me mihi. Neve monendo 40 

Profecisse putes, eadem est sententia nobis. 
Cur non ipsa venit ? cur liaec certamina vitat ? " 
Tum dea " venit ! " ait, fq^mamque removit anilem, 
Palladaque exhibuit. Yenerantur numina nymphae 
Mygdonidesque nurus. Sola est non territa virgo. 45 
Sed tamen erubuit, subitusque invita notavit 
Ora rubor, rursusque evanuit : ut solet aer 
Purpureus fieri, cum primum aurora movetur, 
Et breve post tempus candescere solis ab ortu. 
Perstat in incepto, stolidaeque cupidine palmae 50 

In sua fata ruit ; neque enim Jove nata recusat, 
Nee monet ulterius, nee jam certamina differt. 
Hand mora, consistunt diversis partibus ambae 
Et gracili gemina^ intendunt stamine telas. 
Tela jugo vincta est, stamen secemit harundo, 55 
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Inseritur medium radiis subtemen acutis, 

Quod digiti expediunt, atque inter stamina ductum 

Percusso feriunt inseeti pectine dentes. 

XJtraque f estinant cinctaeque ad pectora vestes 

Bracehia docta movent, studio fallente laborem. 60 

Illie et Tyrium quae purpura sensit aenum 

Texitur, et tenues parvi discriminis umbrae ; 

Qualis ab imbre solet percussis solibus arcus 

Inficere ingenti longum curvamine caelum : 

In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 65 

Transitus ipse tamen spectantia lumina f allit : 

Usque adeo quod tangit idem est ; tamen ultima distant, 

Illic et lentum filis immittitur aurum, 

Et vetus in tela deducitur argumentum. 

Cecropia Pallas scopulum Mavortis in arce 70 

Pingit, et antiquam de terrae nomine litem. 

Bis sex caelestes medio Jove sedibus altis 

Augusta gravitate sedent. Sua quemque deorum 

Inscribit facies. Jovis est regalis imago. 

Stare deum pelagi longoque f erire tridente 75 

Aspera saxa facit, medioque e vulnere saxi 

Exsiluisse ferum ; quo pignore vindicet urbem. 

At sibi dat clipeum, dat acutae cuspidis hastam, 

Dat galeam capiti ; defenditur aegide pectus : 

Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 80 

Edere cum bacis f etum canentis olivae : 

Mirarique deos : operi victoria finis. 

Ut tamen exempli s intellegat aemula laudis, 

Quod pretium speret pro tam f urialibus ausis, 

Quattuor in partes certamina quattuor addit 85 

Clara colore suo, brevibus distincta sigillis. 

Threiciam Rhodopen habet angulus unus et Haemon, 
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Nunc gelidos montes, mortalia corpora qnondam, 

Nomina snmmonim sibi qui tribuere deorum. 

Altera Pygmaeae fatum miserabile matris 90 

Pars habet. Hanc Juno victam certamine jussit 

Esse gruem populisque suis indicere bellum. 

Pinxit et Antigonen ausam contendere quondam 

Cum magni consorte Jovis, quam regia Jnno 

In volucrem vertit ; nee prof ait Ilion illi 95 

Laomedonve pater, samptis quin Candida pennis 

Ipsa sibi plaudat crepitante ciconia rostro. 

Qui Buperest solus, Cinyran habet angulus orbum ; 

Isque gradus templi, natarum membra suarum, 

Amplectens saxoque jacens lacrimare videtur. 100 

Circuit extremas oleis pacalibus oras. 

Is modus est, operisque sua facit arbore finem. 

Maeonis elusam designat imagine tauri 
Europam : verum taurum, freta vera putares ; 
Ipsa videbatur terras spectare relictas 105 

Et comites clamare suas, tactumque vereri 
Assilientis aquae timidasque reducere plantas. 
Fecit et Asterien aquila luctante teneri : 
, Fecit olorinis Ledam recubare sub alis : 
Addidit, ut Satyri celatus imagine pulchram llO 

Juppiter implerit gemino Nycteida fetu, 
Amphitryon f uerit, cum te, Tirynthia, cepit, 
Aureus ut Danaen, Asopida luserit ignis, 
Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deoida serpens. 114 

Ultima pars telae tenui circumdata limbo 127 

Nexilibus flores hederis habet intertextos. 
Non illud Pallas, non illud carpere Livor 
Possit opus. Doluit successu flava virago, 130 

Et rupit pictas, caelestia crimina, vestes. 
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Utque Cytoriaco radium de monte tenebat, 

Ter quater Idmoniae frontem percussit Arachnes. 

Non tulit infeKx, laqueoque animosa ligavit 

Guttura. Pendentein Pallas miserata levavit, 135 

Atque ita " vive quidem, pende tamen, improba," dixit, 

" Lexque eadem poenae, ne sis secura futuri, 

Dicta tuo generi serisque nepotibus esto." 

Post ea discedens sucis Hecate'idos lierbae 

Sparsit ; et extemplo tristi medicamine tactae 140 

Defluxere comae, cum quis et nans et anres, 

Fitque caput minimum; toto quoque corpore parva est ; 

In latere exiles digiti pro cruribus haerent. 

Cetera venter babet : de quo tamen ilia remittit 

Stamen, et antiquas exercet aranea telas. 

17. NioBE, OE Latona's Revenge. 

VI. 146-312. 

Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, in the pride of her maternity as 
mother of a numerous and beautiful offspring, claims diviner 
honors than Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana. Latona 
is avenged by her children, who slay all the sons and daugh- 
ters of Niobe ; 

" When in the house her children lay in death, 
Six beauteous daughters and six stalwart sons. 
The youths Apollo with his silver bow, 
The maids the archer-queen, Diana, slew, 
With anger filled that Niobe presumed 
Herself with fair Latona to compare, 
Her many children with her rival's two." 

Hoheb's " Iliad,'' xxiv. 604-ClO, Lord Derby's translation. 

Lydia tota fremit, Phrygiaeque per oppida facti 
Rumor it et magnum sermonibus occupat orbem. 
Ante suos Niobe thalamos cognoverat illam, 
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Turn cum Maeoniam virgo Sipylnmque colebat : 

Nee tamen admonita est poena popularis Arachnes 150 

Cedere caelitibus, verbisque minoribus uti. 

Multa dabant animos : sed enim nee eonjngis artes 

Nee genus amborum magnique potentia regni 

Sic placuere illi, quamvis ea cuneta plaeerent, 

Ut sua progenies ; et felicissima matrum 155 

Dicta f oret Niobe, si non sibi visa f uisset. 

Nam sata Tiresia venturi praescia Manto 

Per medias fuerat, divino concita motu, 

Vaticinata vias : " Ismenides, ite frequentes 

Et date Latonac Latonigenisque duobus 160 

Cum prece tura pia, lauroque innectite crinem : 

Ore meo Latona jubet." Paretur, et omnes 

Thebaides jussis sua tempora frondibus ornant, 

Turaque dant Sanctis et verba precantia flammis. 

Ecce venit comitum Niobe celeberrima turba, 165 

Vestibus intexto Phrygiis spectabilis auro, 

Et, quantum ira sinit, f ormosa ; movensque decoro 

Cum capite immissos umerum per utrumque capillos. 

Constitit : utque oculos circumtulit alta superbos, 

" Quis furor, auditos," inquit, " praeponere visis 170 

Caelestes ? aut cur colitur Latona per aras, 

Numen adbuc sine ture meum est i mihi Tantalus auctor, 

Cui licuit soli superorum tangere mensas. 

Plei'adum soror est genetrix mea ; maximus Atlas 

Est avus, aetherium qui fert cervicibus axem ; 175 

Juppiter alter avus ; socero quoque glorior illo. 

Me gentes metuunt Phrygiae, me regia Cadmi 

Sub domina est, fidibusque mei commissa mariti 

Moenia cum populis a meque viroque reguntur. 

In quamcumque doraus adverti lumina partem, 180 
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Immensae spectantur opes. Accedit eodem 

Digna dea f acies. Hue natas adice septem 

Et totidem juvenes, et mox generosque nurusque. 

Quaerite nunc, habeat quam nostra superbia causam, 

Nescio quoque andete satam Titanida Coeo 185 

Latonam praeferre mihi, cui maxima quondam 

Exiguam sedem pariturae terra negavit. 

Nee caelo nee humo nee aquis dea vestra recepta est. 

Exsul erat mundi, donee miserata vagantem 

' Hospita tu terns erras, ego ' dixit ' in undis/ 190 

Instabilemque locum Delos dedit. Ilia duorum 

Facta parens : uteri pars haec est septima nostri. 

Sum f elix : quis enim neget hoc ? f elixque manebo ; 

Hoc quoque quis dubitet ? tutam me copia fecit. 

Major sum, quam cui possit Fortuna nocere ; 195 

Multaque ut eripiat, multo mihi plura relinquet. 

Excessere metum mea jam bona. Fingite demi 

Iluic aliquid populo natorum posse meorum, 

Non tamen ad numerum redigar spoliata duorum, 

Latonae turbam : qua quantum distat ab orba ? ^ 200 

Inf ectis properate sacris ; laurumque capillis 

Ponite." Deponunt, infectaque sacra relinquunt, 

Quodque licet, tacito venerantur murmure numen. 

Indignata dea est, summoque in vertice Cynthi 

Talibus est dictis gemina cum prole locuta : 205 

"En ego vestra parens, vobis animosa creatis, 

Et, nisi Junoni, nuUi cessura dearum. 

An dea sim, dubitor, perque omnia saecula cultis 

Arceor, o nati, nisi vos succurritis, aris. 

Nee dolor hie solus : diro convicia facto 210 

Tantalis adjecit, vosque est postponere natis 

Ansa suis, et me, quod in ipsam reccidat, orbam 
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Dixit, et exhibuit linguam scelerata patemam." 

Ad jectura preces erat his Latona relatis : 

" Desine I " Phoebus ait, " poenae moralonga querella est." 

Dixit idem Phoebe ; celerique per aera lapsu 

Contigerant tecti Cadmeida nabibus arcem. 

Planus erat lateque patens prope moenia campus, 

Assiduis pulsatus equis, ubi turba rotarum 

Duraque mollierat subjeetas ungula glaebas. 220 

Pars ibi de septem genitis Amphione fortes 

Conscendunt in equos, Tyrioque rubentia suco 

Terga premunt, auroque graves moderantur habenas. 

E quibus Ismenos, qui matri sareina quondam 

Prima suae fuerat, dum certum flectit in orbem 225 

Quadrupedis cursus, spumantiaque ora coorcet, 

" Ei raihi ! " conclamat, medioque in peetore fixa 

Tela gerit, frenisque manu moriente remissis 

In latus a dextro paulatim defluit armo. 

Proximus, audito sonitu per inane pharetrae, 230 
Frena dabat Sipylus : veluti cum praescius imbris 
Nube fugit visa, pendentiaque undique rector 
Carbasa deducit, ne qua levis effluat aura. 
Frena dabat : dantem non evitabile telum 
Consequitur, summaque tremens cervice sagitta 235 
Haesit, et exstabat nudum de gutture ferrum. 
lUe, ut erat pronus, per coUa admissa jubasque 
Volvitur, et calido tellurem sanguine foedat. 

Phaedimus infelix et aviti nominis heres 
Tantalus, ut solito finem imposuere labori, 240 

Transierant ad opus nitidae juvenale palaestrae : 
Et jam contulerant arto luctantia nexvt 
Pectora pectoribus, cum tento concita nervo, 
Sicut erant juncti, trajecit utrumque sagitta. 
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iDgemuere simul, simul incurvata dolore 245 

Membra solo posuere ; simul suprema jacentes 
Lumina versarunt, animam simul exhalarunt. 

Aspicit Alphenor, laniataque pectora plangens 
Advolat, ut gelidos complexibus allevet artus, 
Inque pio cadit officio ; nam Delius illi 250 

Intima fatifero rupit praecordia ferro. 
Quod simul eductum, pars est pulmonis in hamis 
Eruta, cumque anima cruor est effusus in auras. 
At non intonsum simplex Damasiclithona vidnus 
Adficit. Ictus erat, qua cms esse incipit, et qua 255 
Mollia nervosus facit intemodia poples. 
Dumque manu temptat trahere exitiabile telum, 
Altera per jugulum pennis tenus acta sagitta est. 
Expulit banc sanguis, seque ejaculatus in altum 
Emicat, et longe terebrata prosilit aura. 260 

Ultimus Ilioneus non profectura precando 
Bracchia sustulerat, " di " que " o communiter omnes," 
Dixerat, ignarus non omnes esse rogandos, 
" Parcite ! " Motus erat, cum jam revocabile telum 
Non fuit, arcitenens ; minimo tamen occidit ille 265 
Vulnere, non alte percusso corde sagitta. 

Fama mali populique dolor lacrimaeque suorum 
Tam subitae matrem certam fecere ruinae, 
Mirantem potuisse, irascentemque, quod ausi 
Hoc essent superi, quod tan turn juris baberent. 270 
Nam pater Amphion ferro per pectus adacto 
Finierat morions pariter cum luce dolorem. 
Heu quantum baec Niobe Niobe distabat ab ilia, 
Quae modo Latois populum summoverat aris, 
Et mediam tulerat gressus resupina per urbem, 275 
Invidiosa suis ; at nunc miseranda vel hosti. 
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Corporibus gelidis incombit, et ordine nuUo 
Oscula dispensat natos Buprema per omneB. 
A qnibuB ad caelum liyentia bracchia tollcns 
'•Pascere, crudelis, nostro, Latona, dolore, 280 

Pascere " ait, " satiaque meo tua pectora luetu : 
Efferor : exsulta, vietrixque iniinica triumpha. 
Cur autem victrix ? miserae mihi plura supersunt, 
Quam tibi felici : post tot quoque funera vinco." 285 

Dixerat, et sonuit contento nervus ab arcu : 
Qui praeter Nioben unam conterruit omnes. 
Ilia malo est audax. Stabant cum yestibus atris 
Ante toros f ratrum demisso crine sorores : 
E quibus una trahens haerentia viscere tela 290 

Jmposito f ratri moribunda relanguit ore : 
Altera solan miserara conata parentem 
Contieuit subito, duplicataque vulnere caeco est : 
[Oraque compressit, nisi postquam spiritus ibat.] 
Haec frustra f ugiens collabitur : ilia sorori 295 

Immoritur : latet haec : illam trepidare vidcres. 
Sexque datis leto diversaque vulnera passis 
Ultima restabat : quam toto corpore mater, 
Tota veste tegens, " unam minimamque relinque ! 
De multis minimam posco," clamavit, " et unam." 300 
Dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. Orba resedit 
Exanimes inter natos natasque virumque, 
Deriguitque malis. NuUos movet aura eapillos, 
In vultu color est sine sanguine, lumina maestis 
Stant immota genis : nihil est in imagine vivum. 305 
Ipsa quoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
Congelat, et venae desistunt posse moveri ; 
Nee flecti cervix nee bracchia reddere motus 
Nee pes ire potest : intra quoque viscera saxum est. 
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Flet tamen, et validi circumdata turbine venti 310 

In patriam rapta est. Ibi fixa eacumine mentis 
Liquitnr, et laerimas etiam nunc marmora manant. 

18. The Lycians ; and Maesyas. 

VL 313-400. 

Turn vero cuncti manifestam numinis iram 
Femina virque timent, cultuque impensius omnes 
Magna gemelliparae venerantur numina divae. 315 

Utque lit, a facto propiore priora renarrant. 
E quibus unus ait :^" Lyciae quoque fertilis agris 
Non impune deam veteres sprevere coloni. 
Res obscura quidem est ignobilitate virorum, 
Mira tamen. Vidi praesens stagnumque locumque 320 
Prodigio notum. Nam me jam grandior aevo 
Impatiensque viae genitor deducere lectos 
Jusserat inde boves, gentisque illius eunti 
Ipse ducem dederat. Cum quo dum pascua lustro, 
Ecce lacu medio sacrorum nigra favilla 325 

Ara vetus stabat, tremulis circumdata cannis. 
Kestitit, et pavido " f aveas mihi " murmure dixit 
Dux mens ; et simili " faveas " ego murmure dixi. 
Naiadum Faunine foret tamen ara rogabam, 
Indigenaeve dei : cum talia rettulit hospes : 330 

" Non hac, o juvenis, montanum numen in ara est. 
Ilia suam vocat banc, cui quondam regia conjunx 
Orbe interdixit ; quam vix erratica Delos 
Errantem accepit, tum cum levis insula nabat. 
lUic incumbens cum Palladis arbore palmae 335 

Edidit invita geminos Latona noverca. 
Hinc quoque Junonem fugisse puei'pera fertur 
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Inque suo portasse Binu, dao nnmlDa, natos. 

Jamque Chimaeriferae, cum sol gravis ureret arva, 

Finibus in Ljciae longo dea fessa labore 340 

Sidereo siccata sitim coUegit ab aestu : 

Uberaque ebiberant avidi lactantia nati. 

Forte lacum mediocris aquae prospexit in imis 

Yallibus : agrestes illic fruticosa legebant 

Vimina cum juncis gratamque paludibus ulvara. 345 

Accessit, positoque genu Titania terram 

Pressit, ut hauriret gelidos potura liquores. 

Kustica turba vetant. Dea sic affata vetantes : 

' Quid prohibetis aquis ? usus communis aquarum est. 

Nee solem proprium natura nee aera fecit 850 

Nee tenues undas : ad publica munera veni, 

Quae tamen ut detis, supplex peto. Non ego nostros 

Abluere hie artus lassataque membra parabam, 

Sed relevare sitim. Caret os umore loquentis 

Et faiices arent, vixque est via vocis in illis. 355 

Haustus aquae mihi nectar erit, vitamque fatebor 

Accepisse simul : vitam dederitis in unda. 

Hi quoque vos moveant, qui nostro bracchia tendunt 

Parva sinu ; ' et casu tendebant bracchia nati. 

Quern non blanda deae potuissent verba movere ? 360 
Hi tamen orantem perstant prohibere, minasque, 
Ni procul abscedat, conviciaque insuper addunt. 
Nee satis est ; ipsos etiam pedibusque manuque 
Turbavere lacus, imoque e gurgite moUem 
Hue illuc limum saltu movere maligno. 365 

Distulit ira sitim : neque enim jam filia Coei 
Supplicat indignis, nee dicere sustinet ultra 
Yerba minora dea ; toUensque ad sidera palmas, 
' Aetemum stagno ' dixit ^ vivatis in isto.' 
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Eveniunt optata deae. Juvat esse sub undis, 370 
Et modo tota cava submergere membra palude, 
Nunc proferre caput, summo modo gurgite nare, 
Saepe super ripam stagni consistere, saepe 
In gelidos resilire lacus. Sed nunc quoque turpes 
Litibus exercent linguas, pulsoque pudore, 375 

Quamvis sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere temptant. 
Vox quoque jam rauca est, inflataque coUa tumescunt, 
Ipsaque dilatant patulos convicia rictus. 
Terga caput tangunt, coUa intercepta videntur ; 
Spina viret ; venter, pars maxima corporis, albet : 380 
Limosoque novae saliunt in gurgite ranae." 

Sic ubi nescio quis Lycia de gente virorum 
Kettulit exitium, Satyri reminiscitur alter, 
Quem Tritoniaca Latous harundine victum 
Adfecit poena. " Quid me mihi detrahis ? " inquit : 385 
" A ! piget, a ! non est," clamabat, " tibia tanti ! " 
Clamanti cutis est summos direpta per artus ; 
Nee quicquarn nisi vulnus erat : cruor undique manat, 
Detectique patent nervi, trepidaeque sine uUa 
Pelle micant venae ; salientia viscera possis 390 

Et perlucentes numerare in pectore fibras. 
Ilium ruricolae, silvarum numina, Fauni 
Et satyri fratres et tunc quoque cams Olympus 
Et nymphae flerunt, et quisquis montibus illis 
Lanigerosque greges armentaque bucera pavit. 395 

Fertilis immaduit, madefactaque terra caducas 
Concepit lacrimas ac venis perbibit imis : 
Quas ubi fecit aquam, vacuas emisit in auras. 
Inde petens rapidura ripis declivibus aequor 
Marsya nomen habet, Phrygiae liquidissimus amnis. 400 
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19. The Golden Fleece. 

Vn. 1-158. 

Jason goes in quest of the Golden Fleece, and, by Medea's 
help, triampbs over all obstacles, and afterward carries Medea 
witb bim from lolcos. 

Tbere is a good Englisb version of tbe story in Mr. Morris's 
" Life and Deatb of Jason." 

Jamque fretum Minyae Pagasaea puppe secabant : 
Perpetuaque trahens inopem sub nocte senectam 
Phineus visus erat, juvenesque Aquilone creati 
Yirgiiieas volucres miseri senis ore f ugarant : 
Multaque perpessi claro sub lasone tandem 5 

Contigerant irapidas limosi Phasidos undas : 
Dumque adeunt regem Phrixeaque vellera poscunt, 
Lexque datur Minyis magnorum horrenda laborum, 
Concipit interea validos Aeetias ignes : 
Et luctata din, postquam ratione furorem 10 

Vincere non poterat, " frustra, Medea, repugnas : 
Nescio quis deus obstat," ait ; " mirumque, nisi hoc est, 
Aut aliquid certe simile huic, quod amare vocatur. 
Nam cur jussa patris nimium milii dura videntur ? 
Sunt quoque dura nimis. Cur, quem modo denique vidi, 
Ne pereat, timeo ? quae tanti causa timoris ? 
Si potes, infelix ! si possem, sanior essem. 
Sed gravat invitam nova vis, aliudque cupido. 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque, 20 

Deteriora sequor. Quid in hospite, regia virgo, 
Ureris, et thalamos alieni concipis orbis ? 
Haec quoque terra potest, quod ames, dare. Yivat, an ille 
Occidat, in dis est. Vi^at tamen : idque preeari 
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Yel sine amore licet. Quid enim commisit lason ? 25 
Quern, nisi erudelem, non tangat lasonis aetas 
Et genus et virtus ? quern non, ut cetera desint, 
Ore niovere potest ? certe mea pectora movit. 
At nisi opem tulero, taurorum adflabitur igne, 
Concurretque suae segetis tellure creatis 30 

Hostibus, aut avido dabitur fera praeda draconi. 
Hoc ego si patiar, turn me de tigride natam, 
Turn f errum et scopulos gestare in corde f atebor. 
Cur non et specto pereuntem, oculosque videndo 
Conscelero ? cur non tauros exhortor in ilium 35 

Terrigenasque f eros insopitumque draconem ? 
Di meliora velint. Quamquam non ista preeanda, 
Sed f acienda mihi. Prodamne ego regna parentis, 
Atque ope nescio quis servabitur advena nostra, 
Ut per me sospes sine me det lintea ventis, 40 

Virque sit alterius, poenae Medea relinquar? 
Si facere hoc, aliamve potest praeponere nobis, 
Occidat ingratus. Sed non is vultus in illo, 
Non ea nobilitas animo est, ea gratia formae, 
Ut timeam f raudem meritique oblivia nostri. 45 

Et dabit ante fidem. Cogamque in foedera testes 
Esse deos. Quid tuta times ? accingere et omnem 
Pelle moram : tibi se semper debebit lason, 
Te face sollemni junget sibi, perque Pelasgas 
Servatrix urbes matnim celebrabere turba. 50 

Ergo ego germanam fratremque patremque deosque 
Et natale solum, ventis ablata, relinquam ? 
Nempe pater saevus, nempe est mea barbara tellus. 
Prater adhuc inf ans, stant mecum vota sororis : 
Maximus intra me deus est. Non magna relinquam : 55 
Magna sequar : titulum servatae pubis Achivae, 
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Notitiamque loci melioris, et oppida, quorum 
Hie quoque f ama viget, cultuBque artesque locorum ; 
Quemque ego cum rebus, quas totus possidet orbis, 
Aesoniden mutasse velim, quo conjuge f elix 60 

Et dis cara ferar et vertice sidera taugam. 
Quid, quod nescio qui mediis incurrere in undis 
Dicuntur montes, ratibusque inimica Charybdis 
Nunc sorbere fretum, nunc reddere, cinctaque saevis 
Scylla rapax canibus Siculo latrare prof undo ? 65 

Nempe tenens quod amo, gremioque in lasonis baerens 
Per freta longa ferar. Nihil ilium amplexa verebor ; 
Aut, siquid metuam, metuam de conjuge solo. 
Conjugiumne putas, speciosaqae nomina culpac 
Imponis, Medea, tuae ? quin aspice, quantum 70 

Aggrediare nefas, et dum licet, effuge crimen." 
Dixit : et ante oculos rectum pietasque pudorque 
Constiterant, et victa dabat jam terga Cupido. 

Ibat ad antiquas Hecates Perseidos aras, 
Quas nemus umbrosum secretaque silva tegebat. 75 
Et jam f ortis erat, pulsusque recesserat ardor : 
Cum videt Aesoniden, extinctaque flamma revixit. 
Erubuere genae, totoque recanduit ore, 
Utque solet ventis alimenta assumere, quaeque 
Parva sub inducta latuit scintilla favilla, 80 

Crescere et in veteres agitata resurgere vires. 
Sic jam lentus amor, jam quern languere putares, 
Ut vidit juvenem, specie praesentis inarsit. 
Et casu solito formosior Aesone natus 
Ilia luce f uit : posses ignoscere amanti. 85 

Spectat, et in vultu veluti tum denique viso 
Lumina fixa tenet, nee se mortalia demens 
Ora videre putat, nee se declinat ab illo. 
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Ut vero coepitque loqui dextramque prehendit 
Hospes, et auxilium sammissa voce rogavit, 90 

Promisitque torum, lacrimis ait ilia profnsis : 
" Quid faciam, video : nee me ignorantia veri " 
Decipiet, sed amor. Servabere munere nostro : 
Servatus promissa dato." Per sacra triformis 
lUe deae, lucoqua foret quod numen in illo, 95 

Perque patrem soceri cementem cuncta f uturi, 
Eventusque suos et tanta pericula jurat. 
Creditus aceepit cantatas protinus herbas, 
Edidicitque usum, laetusque in tesca recessit. 

Postera depulerat stellas aurora micantes : 100 

Conveninnt populi sacrum Mavortis in arvum, 
Consistuntque jugis. Medio rex ipse resedit 
Agmine pnrpureus sceptroqne insignis eburno. 
Ecce adamanteis vulcanum naribns efflant 
Aeripedes tauri, tactaeque vaporibns herbae 105 

Ardent ; utqne solent pleni resonare camini, 
Aut ubi terrena silices f omace soluti 
Concipiunt ignem liquidarum aspergine aqnarum : 
Pectora sic intns clausas volventia flammas 
Gutturaque usta sonant. Tamen illis Aesone natus 110 
Obvius it. Vertere truces venientis ad ora 
Terribiles vultus praefixaque comiia ferro, 
Pulverenmque solum pede pulsavere bisulco, 
Fumificisque locum mugitibns impleverunt. 
Deriguere metu Minyae. Subit ille, nee ignes 115 
Sentit anhelatos — tantum medicamina possunt — 
Pendulaque audaci mulcet palearia dextra, 
Suppositosque jugo pondus grave cogit aratri 
Ducere et insuetum ferro proscindere campum. 
Mirantnr Colchi : Minyae clamoribus augent 120 
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Adiciuntque animos. Galea turn sumit aena 

Vipereos dentes, et aratos spargit in agros. 

Semina mollit humus valido praetincta veneno, 

Et crescunt fiuntque sati nova corpora dentes. 

XJtque hominis speciem materna sumit in alvo, 125 

Perque suos intus numeros componitur infans, 

Nee nisi maturus communes exit in auras : 

Sic ubi visceribus gravidae telluris imago 

Effecta est hominis, f eto consurgit in arvo ; 

Quodque magis mirum est, simul edita concutit arma. 130 

Quos ubi viderunt praeacutae cuspidis hastas 

In caput Haemonii juvenis torquere parantes, 

Demisere metu vultumque animumque Pelasgi. 

Ipsa quoque extimuit, quae tutum fecerat ilium, 

Utque peti vidit juvenem tot ab hostibus unum, 135 

Palluit et subito sine sanguine frigida sedit ; 

Neve parum valeant a se data gramina, carmen 

Auxiliare canit, secretasque advocat artes. 

lUe gravem medios silicem jaculatus in hostes 

A se depulsum Martem convertit in ipsos. 140 

Terrigenae pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres, 

Civilique cadunt acie. Gratantur Achivi, 

Yictoremque tenent avidisque amplexibus haerent. 

Tu quoque victorem complecti, barbara, velles ; 

Obstitit incoepto pudor. At complexa fuisses ; 145 

Sed te, ne faceres, tenuit reverentia famae. 

Quod licet, aspectu tacito laetaris, agisque 

Carminibus grates et dis auctoribus horum. 

Pervigilem superest herbis sopire draconem. 
Qui crista linguisque tribus praesignis et uncis 150 

Dentibus horrendus custos erat arboris aureae. 
Hunc postquam sparsit Lethaei gramine suci 
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Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia Bomnos, 
Quae mare turbatum, quae concita flumina sistunt, 
Somnus in ignotos oculos sibi venit, et auro 155 

Heros Aesonius potitur, spolioque superbus 
Muneris auctorem secum, spolia altera, portans 
Victor lolciacos tetigit cum conjuge portus. 



20. The Death of Icabus. 

Vlir. 183-259, 

Daedalus had fled from Athens to Crete, where he built the 
labyrinth for Minos. Kept now against his will by Minos, he flies 
across the sea ; his son Icarus, who flies with him, falls into the sea. 

Daedalus interea Creten longumque perosus 
Exilium tactusque loci natalis amore, 
Clausus erat pelago. " Terras licet " inquit " et undas 185 
Obstruat : at caelum certe patet ; ibimus iliac* 
Omnia possideat, non possidet aera Minos." 
Dixit, et ignotas animum dimittit in artes, 
Naturamque novat. Nam ponit in ordine pennas, 
A minima coeptas, longam'breviore sequenti, 190 

Ut clivo crevisse putes : sic rustica quondam 
Fistula disparibus paulatim surgit avenis. 
Tum lino medias et ceris alligat imas, 
Atque ita compositas parvo curvamine flectit, 
Ut veras imitetur aves. Puer Icarus una 195 

Stabat et, ignarus sua se tractare pericla. 
Ore renidenti modo, quas vaga moverat aura, 
Captabat plumas, flavam modo pollice ceram 
Mollibat, lusuque suo mirabile patris 
Impediebat opus. Postquam manus ultima coeptis 200 
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Imposita est, geminas opifex libravit in alas 
Ipse snum corpus, motaque pependit in aura. 

Instruit et natum, " medio " que " ut limite curras, 
Icare," ait " moneo, ne, si demissior ibis, 
Unda gravet pennas, si celsior, ignis adurat. 205 

Inter utrumque vola. Nee te spectare Booten 
Aut Helieen jubeo strietumque Ononis ensem : 
Me duce carpe viam." Pariter praecepta yolandi 
Tradit et ignotas umeris accommodat alas. 

Inter opus monitusque genae maduere seniles, 210 
Et patriae tremuere manus. Dedit oscula nato 
Non iterum repetenda suo, pennisque levatus 
Ante volat, comitique timet, velut ales, ab alto 
Quae teneram prolem produxit in aera nido ; 
Hortaturque sequi, damnosasque erudit artes, 215 

Et movet ipse suas et nati respicit alas. 
Hos aliquis tremula dum captat harundine pisces, 
Aut pastor baculo stivave innixus arator 
Yidit et obstipuit, quique aethera carpere possent, 
Credidit esse deos. Et jam Junonia laeva 220 

Parte Samos fuerat Delosque Parosque relietae, 
Dextra Lebinthus erat fecundaque melle Calymne, 
Cum puer audaci coepit gaudere volatu, 
Deseruitque ducem eaelique cupidine tractus 
Altius egit iter. Kapidi vicinia solis 225 

Mollit odoratas, pennarum vincula, ceras. 
Tabueraht eerae ; nudos quatit ille lacertos, 
Eemigioque carens non uUas percipit auras, 
Oraque eaerulea patrium elamantia nomen 
Excipiimtur aqua : quae nomen traxit ab illo. 230 

At pater inf elix, nee jam pater, " Icare,'' dixit, 
" Icare," dixit " ubi es ? qua te regione requiram ? " 
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" Icare " dicebat, pennas aspexit in undis, 

Devovitque suas artes, corpuBque sepulchro 

Condidit ; et tellus a nomine dicta sepulti. 235 

Hnnc miseri tumnlo ponentem corpora nati 
Garrula limoso prospexit ab iKce perdix, 
Et plausit pennis testataque gaudia cantu est : 
Unica tunc volucris, nee visa prioribus annis, 
Factaque nuper avis ; longum tibi, Daedale, crimen. 240 
Namque huic tradiderat, fatorum ignara, docendam 
Progeniem germana suam, natalibus actis 
Bis puerum senis, animi ad praecepta capacis. 
lUe etiam medio spinas in pisce notatas 
Traxit in exemplum, ferroque incidit acuto 245 

Perpetuos dentes et serrae repperit nsum. 
Primus et ex uno duo ferrea braccliia nodo 
Vinxit, ut aequali spatio distantibus illis 
Altera pars staret, pars altera duceret orbem. 
Daedalus invidit, sacraque ex arce Minervae 250 

Praecipitem misit, lapsum mentitus. At ilium 
Quae favet ingeniis, excepit Pallas, avemque 
Reddidit, et medio velavit in aere pennis. 
Sed vigor ingenii quondam velocis in alas 
Inque pedes abiit : nomen quod et ante, remansit. 255 
Non tamen haec alte volucris sua corpora tollit, 
Nee facit in ramis altoque cacumine nidos ; 
Propter humum volitat,*ponitque in saepibus ova, 
Antiquique memor metuit sublimia casus. * 
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21. Philemon and Baucis. 

VIII. 616-724. 

Philemon and Baucis, an aged couple in Phrygia, entertain 
Jupiter and Mercury, though they are "strangers" to them; 
and they find that "they have thereby entertained" gods "un- 
awares." 

Obstipuere omnes, nee talia dicta probarunt ; 

Ante omnesque Lelex, animo matunis et aevo, 

Sic ait : " immensa est finemque potentia caeli 

TSTon habet, et quicquid snperi voluere, peractum est. 

Quoque minus dubites, tiliae contermina quercns 620 

Collibus est Phrygiis, medico circumdata muro : 

Ipse locum vidi ; nam me Pelopeia Pittheus 

Misit in arva, suo quondam regnata parenti. 

Hand procul hinc stagnum est, tellus habitabilis olim, 

Nunc celebres mergis fulicisque palustribus undae. 625 

Juppiter hue specie mortali, cumque parente 

Yenit Atlantiades positis caducifer alis. 

Mille domes adiere, locum reqniemque petentes : 

Mille domes clausere serae. Tamen una recepit, 

Parva quidem, stipulis et canna tecta palustri : 630 

Sed pia Baucis anus parilique aetate Philemon 

Ilia sunt annis juncti juvenalibus, ilia 

Consenuere casa ; paupertatemque f atendo 

Effecere levem nee iniqua mente f erendo. 

Nee refert, dominos illic, famulosne requiras : 635 

Tota domus duo sunt, idem parentque jabentque. 

Ergo ubi caelicolae placitos tetigere penates, 
Summissoque humiles intrarunt vertice postes, 
Membra senex posito jussit relevare sedili, 
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Quo superinjecit textum rude sedula Baucis. 640 

Inde foco tepidum cinerem dimovit et ignes 

Suscitat hesternos f oliisque et cortice sicco 

Nutrit et ad flammas anima produeit anili ; 

Multifidasque faces ramaliaque arida tecto 

Detulit et minuit, parvoque admovit aeno. 645 

Quodque suus conjunx riguo coUegerat horto, 

Truncat holus foliis. Furca levat ille bicorni 

Sordida terga suis nigro pendentia tigno, 

Servatoque diu resecat de tergore partem 

Exiguam, sectamque domat ferventibus undis. 650 

Interea medias fallunt sennonibus horas, 
Concutiuntque torum de moUi fluminis ulva 655 

Irapositum lecto, sponda pedibusque salignis. 
Vestibus bunc velant, quas non nisi tempore f esto 
Sternere consuerant : sed et haec vilisque vetusque 
Vestis erat, lecto non indignanda saligno. 
Accubuere dei. Mensam succincta tremensque 660 
Ponit anus ; mensae sed erat pes tertius inpar : 
Testa parem fecit. Quae postquam subdita clivum 
Sustulit, aequatam mentae tersere virentes. 
Ponitur hie bicolor sincerae baca Minervae, 
Conditaque in liquida coma autumnalia faece, 665 

Intibaque et radix et lactis massa coacti, 
Ovaque non acri leviter versata faviUa, 
Omnia fictilibus. Post haec caelatus eodem 
Sistitur argento crater fabricataque fago 
Pocula, qua cava sunt, flaventibus illita ceris. 670 

Parva mora est, epulasque foci misere calentes, 
Nee longae rursus referuntur vina senectae, 
Dantque locum mensis paulum seducta secundis. 
Hie nux, hie mixta est rugosis carica palmis 
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Prunaque et in patulis redolentia mala canistris 675 
Et de purpureis coUectae vitibus uvae. 
Candidus in medio favus est. Super omnia vultus 
Accessere boni nee iners panperqne voluntas. 

Interea totiens haustum cratera repleri 
Sponte sua, per seque vident succrescere vina : 680 

Attoniti novitate pavent, manibusque supinis 
Concipiunt Baucisque preces timidusque Philemon, 
Et veniam dapibus nuUisque paratibus orant. 
TJnicus anser erat, minimae eustodia villae, 
Quern dis hospitibus domini mactare parabant. 685 

Ille celer penna tardos aetate fatigat, 
Eluditque diu, tandemque est visus ad ipsos 
Confugisse deos. Superi vetuere necari : 
'Di ' que 'sumus, meritasque luet vicinia poenas 
Impia ' dixerunt ; ' vobis immunibus hujus 690 

Esse mali dabitur ; modo vestra relinquite tecta, 
Ac nostros comitate gradus et in ardua mentis 
Ite simul.' Parent ambo, buculisque lavati 
Nituntur longo vestigia ponere clivo. 

Tantum aberant sumrao, quantum semel ire sagitta 695 
Missa potest : flexere oculos, et mersa palude 
Cetera prospiciunt, tantum sua tecta manere. 
Dumque ea mirantur, dum deflent fata suorum, 
Ilia vetus, dominis etiam casa parva duobus 
Yertitur in templum : f ureas subiere columnae, 700 
Stramina flavescunt aurataque tecta videntur, 
Caelataeque fores, adopertaque marmore tellus. 
Talia tum placido Satumius edidit ore : 
* Dicite, juste senex et femina conjuge justo 
Digna, quid optetis.' Cum Baucide pauca locutus, 705 
Judicium superis aperit commune Philemon : 
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^ Esse sacerdotes delubraque vestra tueri 
Poscimus ; et quoniam Concordes egimus annos, 
Auferat hora duos eadem, nee conjugis nnquam 
Busta meae videam, neu sim tumulandus ab ilia.' 710 

Vota fides sequitur. Templi tutela f iiere, 
Donee vita data est. Annis aevoqne soluti 
Ante gradus sacros cum starent forte, locique 
Narrarent casus, frondere Philemona Baucis, 
Baucida conspexit senior frondere Philemon. 715 

Jamque super geminos crescente cacumine vultus 
Mutua, dum licuit, reddebant dicta ' vale ' que 
' O conjunx ' dixere simul, simul abdita texit 
Ora frutex. Ostendit adhuc Thymbreius illic 
Incola de gemino vicinos corpore truncos. 720 

Ilaec mihi non vani, neque erat cur fallere vellent, 
Narravere senes. Equidem pendentia vidi 
Serta super ramos, ponensque recentia dixi, 
' Cura pii dis sunt, et qui coluere, coluntur.' " 

22. The Wooing of Deianiba. 

IX. 1-97. 

The river-god Achelous tells how Herctiles contended with 
him for the hand of Deianira, and how Hercules defeated him 
and won the prize. 

Quae gemitus truncaeque deo Neptunius heros 
Causa rogat frontis. Cum sic Calydonius amnis 
Coepit, inomatos redimitus harundine crines : 
" Triste petis munus. Quis enim sua proelia victus 
Commemorare velit ? Eef eram tamen ordine. Nee tarn 5 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum est ; 
Magnaque dat nobis tantus solacia victor. 
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Ifomine siqua siio tandem pervenit ad aiires 

Deianira tuas — quondam pulcherrima virgo 

Multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 10 

Cum quibus ut soceri domus est intrata petiti, 

' Accipe me generum,' dixi ' Parthaone nate : ' 

Dixit et Alcides : alii cessere duobus. 

Ille Jovem socerum dare se, famamque laborum, 

Et superata suae referebat jussa novercae. 15 

Contra ego ' turpe deum mortali eedere : ' dixi — 

Nondum erat ille deus — ' regem me cemis aquarum 

Cursibus obliquis inter tua regna fluentum. 

Nee gener externis hospes tibi missus ab oris, 

Sed popularis ero et rerum pars una tuarum. 20 

Tantum ne noceat, quod me nee regia Juno 

Odit, et omnis abest jussorum poena laborum.' 

Talia dicentem jamdudum lumine torvo 27 

Spectat, et aceensae non fortiter imperat irae, 
Verbaque tot reddit : ' melior mihi dextera lingua. 
Duramodo pugnando superem, tu vince loquendo,' 30 
Congrediturque ferox. Puduit modo magna loeutum 
Cedere : rejeci viridem de corpore vestem, 
Bracchiaque opposui, tenuique a pectore varas 
In statione manus et pugnae membra paravi. 
Ille cavis hausto spargit me pulvere palmis, 35 

Inque vicem f ulvae tactu flavescit harenae. 
Et modo cervieem, modo crura micantia captat, 
Aut captare putes, omnique a parte lacessit. 
Me mea defendit gravitas : f rustraque petebar ; 
Hand secus ac moles, magno quam murmure fluctus 40 
Oppugnant ; manet ilia, suoque est pondere tuta. 

Digredimur paulum, rursusque ad bella coimus, 
Inque gradu stetimus, certi non cedere ; eratque 
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Cum pede pes junctns, totoque ego pectore pronus 

Et digitos digitis et frontem fronte premebam. 45 

Non aliter vidi fortes concurrere tauros, 

Cum pretium pugnae toto nitidissima saltu 

Expetitur con junx : spectant armenta paventque 

Nescia, quern maneat tanti victoria regni. 

Ter sine profectu voluit nitentia contra 50 

Keicere Alcides a se mea pectora : quarto 

Excutit amplexusj adductaque bracchia solvit, 

Impulsumque manu — certum est mihi vera fateri — 

Protinus avertit, tergoque onerosus inliaesit. 

Siqua fides, — neque enim ficta mihi gloria voce 55 

Quaeritur — imposito pressus mihi monte videbar. 

Vix tamen inserui sudore fluentia multo 

Bracchia, vix solvi duros a pectore nexus. 

Instat anhelanti, prohibetque resumere vires, 

Et cervice mea potitur. Tum denique tellus 60 

Pressa genu nostro est, et harenas ore momordi. 

Inferior virtute, meas divertor ad artes, 

Elaborque viro longum formatus in anguem. 

Qui postquam flexos sinuavi corpus in orbes, 

Cumque fero movi linguam stridore bisulcam, 65 

Kisit, et illudens nostras Tirynthius artes 

' Cunarum labor est angues superare mearum,' 

Dixit ' et ut vincas alios, Acheloe, dracones, 

Pars quota Lemaeae serpens eris unus echidnae ? 

Yulneribus fecunda suis erat ilia, nee ullum TO 

De centum numero caput est impune recisum, 

Quin gemino cervix herede valentior esset. 

Hanc ego ramosam natis e caede colubris 

Crescentemque malo domui, vetuique renasci. 

Quid fore to credas, falsum qui versus in anguem T5 
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Arma aliena moves ? quern forma precaria celat ? ' 
Dixerat, et summo digitorum vincula coUo 
Inicit : angebar, ceu guttura f orcipe pressus, 
PoUicibusque meas pugnabam evellere fauces. 

Sic quoque devicto restabat tertia tauri 80 

Forma trucis : tauro mutatus membra rebello. 
Induit ille toris a laeva parte laeertos, 
Admissumque trahens sequitur, depressaque dura 
Comua figit humo, meque alta stemit harena. 
Nee satis hoc fuerat : rigidum fera dextera comu 85 
Dum tenet, inf regit, truncaque a f route revellit. 
Naides hoc, pomis et odoro flore repletum, 
Sacrarunt ; divesque meo Bona Copia comu est." 

Dixerat : et Nymphe ritu succincta Dianae, 
Una ministrarum, fusis utrimque capillis, 90 

Incessit totumque tulit praedivite cornu 
Autumnum et mensas, f elicia poma, secundas. 
Lux subit ; et primo f erieute cacumina sole 
Discedunt juvenes : neque enim, dum flumina pacem 
Et placidos habeant lapsus, totaeque residant, 95 

Opperiuntur, aquae. Vultus Achelous agrestes 
Et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 

23. The Death of Hercules. 

^ IX. 134-272. 

** As when Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd 
With conquest, felt the envenom'd rohe, and tore 
Through pain ap hy the roots Thessalian pines ; 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into the Euhoic sea." — " Pabadise Lost, "♦II. 542-546. 

Longa fuit medii mora temporis : actaque magni 
Herculis implerant terras odiumque novercae. 135 
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Victor ab Oechalia Cenaeo sacra parabat 
Vota Jovi, cum fama loquax praecessit ad aures, 
Deianira, tuas, quae veris addere falsa 
Gaudet, et e minimo sua per mendacia crescit, 
Amphitrjoniaden loles ardore teneri. 140 

Credit amans, venerisque novae perterrita fama 
Indulsit primo lacrimis, flendoque dolorem 
Diffudit miseranda suum : mox deinde " quid autem 
Flemus ? " ait " paelex lacrimis laetabitur istis. 
Quae quoniam adveniet, properandum aliquidque no- 
vandum est, 145 

Dum licet, et nondum thalamos tenet altera nostros. 
Conquerar, an sileam ? repetam Calydona, moreme ? 
Excedam tectis? an, si nihil amplius, obstem? 
Quid si me, Meleagfe, tuam memor esse sororem 
Forte paro f acinus, quantumque injuria possit 150 

Femineusque dolor, jugulata paelice testor ? " 
Incursus animus varios habet : omnibus illis 
Praetulit imbutara Nesseo sanguine vestem 
Mittere, quae vires defecto reddat amori. 
Ignaroque Lichae, quid tradat, nescia, luctus 155 

Ipsa suos tradit, blandisque miserrima verbis. 
Dona det ilia viro, mandat. Capit inscius heros, 
Induiturque umeris Lernaeae virus echidnae. 

Tura dabat primis et verba precantia flaramis, 
Vinaque marmoreas patera fundebat in aras : 160 

Incaluit vis ilia mali, resolutaque flammis 
Herculeos abiit late diffusa per artus. 
Dum potuit, solita gemitum virtute repressit. 
Victa malis postquam est patientia, reppulit aras, 
Implevitque suis nemorosum vocibus Oeten. 165 

Nee mora, letif eram conatur scindere vestem : 
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Qua trahitur, trahit ilia cutem, f oedumque relatu, 
Aut haeret inembris frustra temptata revelli, 
Aut laceros artus et grandia detegit ossa. 
Ipse cruor, gelido ceu quondam lammina candeus 170 
Tincta lacu, stridit coquiturque ardente veneno. 
Nee modus est, sorbent avidae praecordia flammae, 
Caeruleusque fluit toto de corpore sudor, 
Ambustique sonant nervi ; caecaque medullis 
Tabe liquefactis tendens ad sidera palmas 175 

" Cladibus," exclamat " Saturnia, pascere nostris : 
Pascere, et banc pestem specta, crudelis, ab alto, 
Corque f erum satia ; vel si miserandus et liosti, 
Hoc est, si tibi sura, diris cruciatibus aegram 
Invisamque animam natamque laboribus aufer. 180 
Mors mihi munus erit : decet haec dare dona novercata. 
Ergo ego f oedantem peregrino templa cruore 
Busirin domui ? saevoque alimenta parentis 
Antaeo eripui? nee me pastoris Iliberi 
Forma triplex, nee forma triplex tua,Cerbere,movit? 185 
Vosne, manus, validi pressistis comua tauri ? 
Vestrum opus Elis habet, vestrum Stymphalides undae, 
Partheniumque nemus ? vestra virtute relatus 
Thermodontiaco caelatus balteus auro, 
Pomaque ab insomni concustodita dracone ? 190 

Nee mihi Centauri potuere resistere, nee mi 
Arcadiae vastator aper ? nee prof uit hydrae 
Crescere per damnum germinasque resumere vires ? 
Quid, cum Thracis equos humane sanguine pingues 
Plenaque corporibus laceris praesepia vidi, 195 

Visaque dejeci, dominumque ipsosque peremi ? . 
His elisa jacet moles Nemeaea lacertis : 
Hac caelum cervice tuli. Defessa jubendo est 
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Saeva Jovis conjunx : ego sum indef essus agendo. 
Sed nova pestis adest, cui nee virtute resist! 200 

Nee telis armisque potest. Pulmonibus errat 
Ignis edax irais, perque omnes pascitur artus. 
At valet Eurystheus ! et sunt, qui credere possint 
Esse deos ? " dixit, perque altum saucius Oeten 
Ilaud alitor graditur, quam si venabula taurus 205 

Corpore fixa gerat, factique refugerit auctor. 
Saepe ilium gemitus edentem, saepe f rementem,* 
Saepe retemptantem totas refringere vestes 
Sternentemque trabes irascentemque videres 
Montibus aut patrio tendentem braccliia caelo. 210 

Ecce Liehan trepidum latitantem rupe cavata 
Aspicit, utque dolor rabiem collegerat omnera, 
" tune, Licha," dixit '"^feralia dona dedisti? 
Tune meae necis auctor oris ? " tremit ille, pavetque 
Pallidus, et timide verba excusantia dicit. 215 

Dicentem genibusque manus adhibere parantem 
Corripit Alcides, et terque quaterque rotatum 
Mittit in Euboicas tormento fortius undas. 
Ille per aerias pendens induruit auras : 
Utque f erunt imbres gelidis concrescere ventis, 220 
Inde nives fieri, nivibus quoque moUe rotatis 
Astringi et spissa glomerari grandine corpus, 
Sic ilium validis actum per inane lacertis 
Exsanguemque metu nee quicquam umoris habentem 
In rigidos versum silices prior edidit aetas. 225 

Nunc quoque in Euboico scopulus brevis emicat alto 
Gurgite et humanae servat vestigia formae, 
Quem, quasi sensurum, nautae calcare verentur, 
Appellantque Lichan. At tu, Jovis inclita proles, 
Arboribus caesis, quas ardua gesserat Oete, 230 
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Inque pyram structis arcum pharetramque capacem 
Kegnaque visuras iteram Trojana sagittas 
Ferre jubes Poeante Batum, quo flamma ministro 
Subdita ; dumque avidis comprenditur ignibus agger, 
Congeriem silvae Nemeaeo vellere summam 235 

Stemis, et imposita clavae cervice recnmbis, 
Haud alio vultu, quain si conviva jaceres 
Inter plena men redimitus pocula sertis, 

Jamqne valens et in omne latus diffusa sonabat, 
Securosque artus contemptoremque petebat 24:0 

Flamma suum : timuere del pro vindice terrae. 
Qnos ita, sensit enim, laeto Satumius ore 
Jnppiter alloquitur : " nostra est timor iste voluptas, 
O Buperi, totoque libens mihi pectore grator, 
Quod memoris populi dicor rectorque paterque, 245 
Et mea progenies vestro quoque tuta favore est. 
Nam quamquam ipsius datur hoc immanibus actis, 
Obligor ipse tamen. Sed enim, ne pectora vano 
Fida metu paveant, istas despemite flammas 1 
Omnia qui vicit, vincet, quos cernitis, ignes ; 250 

Nee nisi matema vulcanum parte potentera 
Sentiet : aeternum est a me quod traxit, et expers 
Atque immune necis, nullaque domabile flamma. 
Idque ego defunctum terra caelestibus oris 
Aecipiam, cunctisque meum laetabile factum 255 

Dis fore confido. Siquis tamen Hercule, siquis 
Forte deo doliturus erit, data praemia nolet, 
Sed meruisse dari sciet, invitusque probabit." 

Assensere dei : conjunx quoque regia visa est 
Cetera non duro, duro tamen ultima vultu 260 

Dicta tulisse Jovis, seque indoluisse notatam. 

Interea, quodcumque f uit populabile flammae, 
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Mulciber abstulerat : nee cognoscenda remansit 
Herculis eflSgies, nee quiequam ab imagine ductum 
Matris habet, tantumque Jovis vestigia servat. 265 

Utque novus serpens posita eum pelle seneeta 
Luxuriare solet, squamaque virere reeenti : 
Sie ubi mortales Tirynthius exuit artus, 
Parte sui meliore viget, majorque videri 
Coepit et augusta fieri gravitate verendus. 270 

Quern pater omnipotens inter cava nubila raptum 
Quadrijugo eurru radiantibus intulit astris. 

24. Orpheus and Eueydice. 
X. 1-77. 

" Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
The half-regained Eurydice." 

Milton's '*L' Alleged." 

Inde per immensnm croeeo velatus araicte 
Aethera digreditur, Ciconumque Hymenaeus ad oras 
Tendit, et Orphea nequiqnani voce vocatur. 
Adfuit ille qnidem, sed nee sollemnia verba 
Nee laetos vultus nee f elix attulit omen. 5 

Fax quoqne, quam tenuit, lacrimoso stridula f umo 
Usqne fuit, nuUosque invenit motibns ignes. 
Exitus auspicio gravior : nam nnpta per herbas 
Dum nova naiadum turba comitata vagatur, 
Occidit in talum serpentis dente recepto. 10 

Quam satis ad superas postquam Khodopeius auras 
Deflevit vates, ne non temptaret et umbras, 
Ad Styga Taenaria est ausus descendere porta : 
Perque leves populos simulacraque funeta sepulero 
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Persephonen adiit inamoenaque regna tenentem 15 

XJmbrarum dominum, pulsisque ad carmina nervis 

Sic ait : " o positi sub terra numina mundi, 

In quem reecidimus, quicquid mortale creamur : 

Si licet, et falsi positis ambagibus oris 

Vera loqui sinitis, non hue, ut opaca viderem 20 

Tartara, descendi ; nee nti villosa colubris 

Terna Medusaei vincirem guttura monstri : 

Causa viae conjunx, in quam calcata venenum 

Vipera difEudit, crescentesque abstulit annos. 

Posse pati volui, nee me temptasse negabo : 25 

Vicit Amor. Supera deus hie bene notus in ora est : 

An sit et hie, dubito ; sed et hie taraen auguror esse, 

Famaque si veteris non est mentita rapinae, [timoris, 

Vos quoque junxit Amor. Per ego haec loca plena 

Per Chaos hoc ingens vastique silentia regni, 30 

Eurydices, oro, properata retexite fata. 

Omnia debentur vobis, paulumque morati 

Serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 

Tendimus hue omnes, haec est domus ultima, vosque 

Humani generis longissima regna tenetis. 35 

H^Tec quoque, cum justos matura peregerit annos. 

Juris erit vestri : pro munere poscimus usum. 

Quod si fata negant veniam pro conjuge, certum est 

Nolle redire mihi : leto gaudete duorum." 

Talia dicentem nervosque ad verba moventem 40 
Exsangues flebant animae : nee Tantalus undam 
Captavit refugam, stupuitque Ixionis orbis, 
Nee carpsere jecur volucres, urnisque vacarunt 
Bolides, inque tuo sedisti, Sisyphe, saxo. 
Tunc primum lacrimis victarum carmine fama est 45 
Eumenidum maduisse genas. Nee regia conjunx 
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Sustinet oranti, nee qui regit ima, negare : 

Eurydicenque vocant. Umbras erat ilia recentes 

Inter, et incessit passu de vulnere tardo. 

llanc simul et legem Rhodopeius accipit Orpheus, 50 

Ne fleetat retro sua lumina, donee Avemas 

Exierit valles ; aut irrita dona f utura. 

Carpitur acclivis per muta silentia trames, 
Arduus, obseurus, ealigine densus opaca, 
Nee procul afuerunt telluris margine summae : 55 

Hie, ne defieeret, metuens, avidusque videndi, 
riexit amans oculos : et protinus ilia relapsa est, 
Bracehiaque intendens prendique et prendere certus 
Nil nisi eedentes infelix arripit auras. 
Jamque iterum moriens non est de conjuge quicquam 
Questa suo : quid enim nisi se quereretur amatam ? 
Supremumque vale, quod jam vix auribus ille 
Acciperet, dixit, revolutaque rursus eodem est. 

Non aliter stupuit gemina nece conjugis Orpheus, 
Quam tria qui timidus, medio portante catenas, 65 

CoUa canis vidit ; quem non pavor ante reliquit, 
Quam natura prior, saxo per corpus oborto : 
Quique in se crimen traxit voluitque videri 
Olenos esse nocens, tuque, o confisa figurae, 
Infelix Lethaea, tuae, junctissima quondam 70 

Peetora, nunc lapides, quos umida sustinet Ide. 

Orantem frustraque iterum transire volentem 
Portitor areuerat ; septem tamen ille diebus 
Squalidus in ripa Cereris sine munere sedit : 
Cura dolorque animi lacrimaeque alimenta f uere. 75 
Esse deos Erebi crudeles questus, in altam 
Se recipit Rhodopen pulsuraque aquilonibus Haemum. 
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25. IlYACmTHUS. 

X. 162^219. 

..." that sanguine flower, inscribed with woe.^' 

Milton's "Lycidas." 

Te quoque, Amyclide, posuisset in aethere Phoebus, 
Tristia si spatium ponendi fata dedissent. 
Qua licet, aetemus tamen es : quotiensque repellit 
Ver hiemem, Piscique Aries succedit aquoso, 165 

Tu totiens oreris, viridique in caespite flores. 
Te meus ante omnes genitor dilexit, et orbe 
In medio positi caruerunt praeside Delphi, 
Dum deus Eurotan inimunitamque freqnentat 
Sparten : nee citharae nee sunt in honore sagittae : 170 
Iramemor ipse sui non retia ferre recusat, 
Non tenuisse canes, non per juga montis iniqui 
Isse comes ; longaque alit assuetudine ilammas. 

Jamque fere medius Titan venientis et actae 
Noctis erat, spatioqne pari distabat utrimque : 175 

Corpora veste levant, et suco pinguis olivi 
Splendescunt, latique ineunt certamina disci. 
Quem prius aerias libratnm Phoebus in auras 
Misit, et oppositas disjecit pondere nubes. 
Keccidit in solidam longo post tempore terram 180 

Pondus, et exhibuit junctam cum viribus artem. 
Protinus imprudens actusque cupidine lusus 
Tollere Taenarides orbera properabat ; at ilium 
Dura repercusso subjecit verbere tellus 
In vultus, Hyacinthe, tuos. Expalluit aequo 185 

Quam puer, ipse deus, coUapsosque excipit artus, 
Et modo te refovet, modo tristia vulnera siccat, 
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Nunc aniinam admotis fugientem sustinet lierbis. 

Nil prosunt artes ; erat immedicabile vulnus. 

Ut siquis violas riguove papaver in horto 190 

Liliaque infringat, fulvis haerentia lignis 

Mareida demittant subito caput ilia gravatum, 

Nee se sustineant, spectentque cacumine terram ; 

Sic vultus moriens jacet, et defecta vigore 

Ipsa sibi est oneri cervix umeroque recumbit. 195 

" Laberis, Oebalide, prima fraudate juventa," 
Phoebus ait " videoque tuum, mea crimina, vulnus. 
Tu dolor es facinusque meum : mea dextera leto 
Inscribenda tuo est ! ego sum tibi funeris auctor. 
Quae mea culpa tamen ? nisi si lusisse vocari 200 

Culpa potest, nisi culpa potest et amasse vocari. 
Atque utinam merito vitam, tecumque liceret 
Eeddere ! quod quoniam f atali lege tenemur. 
Semper eris mecum, memorique haerebis in ore. 
Te lyra pulsa manu, te carmina nostra sonabunt : 205 
Flosque novus scripto gemitus imitabere nostros. 
Tempus et illud erit, quo se fortissimus heros 
Addat in hunc florem, folioque legatur eodem." 

Talia dum vero memorantur ApoUinis ore, 
Ecce cruor, qui fusus humo signaverat herbas, 210 

Desinit esse cruor, Tyrioque nitentior ostro 
Flos oritur, formamque capit quam lilia, si non 
Purpureus color his, argenteus esset in illis. 
Non satis hoc Phoebo est — is enim fuit auctor honoris — 
Ipse sues gemitus foliis inscribit, et AI AI 215 

Flos habet inscriptum, funestaque littera ducta est. 

Nee genuisse pudet Sparten Hyacinthon, honorque 
Durat in hoc aevi, celebrandaque more priorum 
Annua praelata redeunt Hyacinthia pompa. 
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26. Atalanta's Eace. 

X. 560-680. 

Venus tells Adonis the story of the beautiful and fleet-footed 
Atalanta, who would marry no suitor who could not vanquish 
her in a race. At last Hippomenes outruns her and wins the 
prize. 

This story, too, is told in English verse by Mr. Morris, in his 
" Earthly Paradise," vol. i. 

" Forsitan audieris aliqnam certamine cursus 560 
Yeloces superasse viros. Non fabula rumor 
lUe f uit ; superabat enim ; nee dicere posses, 
Laiide pedum, formaene bono praestantior esset. 
Seitanti deus huic de conjuge ' conjuge ' dixit 
' Nil opus est, Atalanta, tibi : f uge eon jugis usum. 565 
Nee tamen effugies, teque ipsa viva earebis.' 
Territa sorte dei per opaeas innuba silvas 
Yivit, et instantem turbam violenta proeorum 
Condieione f ugat, nee ' sum potiunda, nisi ' inquit 
' Victa prius eursu ; pedibus eontendite meeum : 570 
Praemia veloci eonjunx thalamique dabuntur ; 
Mors pretium tardis. Ea lex certarainis esto.' 
Ilia quidem immitis : sed tanta potentia f ormae est, 
Venit ad banc legem temeraria turba proeorum. 

Sederat Hippomenes eursus speetator iniqui, 575 
Et ' petitur euiquam per tanta perieula eonjunx i ' 
Dixerat, ae nimios juvenum damnarat amores. 
Ut f aeiem et posito eorpus velamine vidit, 
Quale meum, vel quale tuuni, si femina fias, 
Obstipuit, toUensque manus 'ignoseite,' dixit 580 

^ Quos modo eulpavi. Nondum mihi praemia nota. 
Quae peteretis, erant.' Laudando eoncipit ignes, 
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Et, ne quis jnvenum currat velocius, optat 

Invidiaque timet. ' Sed cur certaminis hujus 

Intemptata mihi f ortuna relinquitur ? ' inquit 585 

' Audentes dens ipse juvat.' Dum talia seeum 

Exigit Hippomenes, passu volat alite virgo. 

Quae quamquam Scythica non setius ire sagitta 

Aonio visa est juveni, tamen ille decorem 

Miratur magis. Et cursus facit ille decorem. 590 

Dum notat haec hospes, decursa novissima meta est, 597 

Et tegitur f esta victrix Atalanta corona. 

Dant gemitum victi, penduntque ex foedere poenas. 

Non tamen eventu juvenis deterritus horum 600 

Constitit in medio, vultuque in virgine fixo 

' Quid f acilem titulum superando quaeris inertes ? 

Mecum confer ! ' ait ' seu me f ortuna potentem 

Fecerit, a tanto non indignabere vinci. 

Namque mihi genitor Megareus Onchestius : illi 605 

Est Neptunus avus : pronepos ego regis aquariim. 

Nee virtus citra genus est : seu vincar, habebis 

Hippomene victo magnum et memorabile nomen.' 

Talia dicentem moUi Sclioeneia vultu 

Aspicit, et dubitat, supesari an vincere malit. 610 

Atque ita 'quis deus hunc formosis' inquit 'iniquus 

Perdere vult, caraeque jubet discriraine vitae 

Conjugium petere hoc ? non sum, me judice, tanti. 

Nee forma tangor, — poteram tamen hac quoque tangi — 

Sed quod adhuc puer est. Non me movet ipse, sed aetas. 

Quid, quod inest virtus et mens interrita leti ? 

Quid, quod ab aequorea numeratur origine quartus? 

Quid, quod amat, tantique putat conubia nostra, 

Ut pereat, si me f ors illi dura negarit ? 

Dum licet, hospes, abi, thalamosque relinque cruentos. 
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Conjugium crudele meum est. Tibi nubere nulla 

Nolet ; et optari potes a sapiente puella. 

Cur tamen est mihi cura tui, tot jam ante peremptis? 

Viderit ! intereat, quoniam tot caede procorum 

Admonitus non est, agiturque in taedia vitae. 626 

Occidet hie igitur, volnit quia vivere mecum, 

Indignamque necem pretium patietur amoris ? 

Non erit invidiae victoria nostra ferendae. 

Sed non culpa mea est. Utinam desistere velles ! 

Aut, quoniam es demens, utinam yelocior esses ! 630 

At quam virgineus puerili vultus in ore est ! 

A ! miser Hippomene, noUem tibi visa fuissem I 

Vivere dignus eras. Quod si felicior essem, 

Nee mihi conjugium fata importuna negarent, 

Unus eras, cum quo sociare cubilia vellem.' 635 

Dixerat : utque rudis, primoque Cupidine tacta, 
Quid facit, ignorans, amat et non sentit amorem. 
Jam solitos poscunt cursus populusque paterque : 
Cum me sollicita proles Neptunia voce 
Invocat Hippomenes, ^ Cytherea ' que ' comprecor, ausis 
Adsit ' ait ^ nostris et quos dedit, adjuvet ignes.' 
Detulit aura preces ad me non invida blandas ; 
Motaque sum, fateor. Nee opis mora longa dabatur. 
Est ager, indigenae Tamasenum nomine dicunt, 
Telluris Cypriae pars optima, quam mihi prisci 645 
Sacravere senes, templisque accedere dotem 
Hanc jussere meis. Medio nitet arbor in arvo, 
Fulva comam, fulvo ramis crepitantibus auro. 
Hinc tria forte mea veniens decerpta ferebam 
Aurea poma manu : nuUique videnda nisi ipsi 650 

Hippomenen adii, docuique, quis usus in iUis. 
Signa tubae dederant, cum carcere pronus uterque 
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Emicatj et summam celeri pede Kbat harenam. 

Posse putes illos sicco f reta radere passu, 

Et segetis canae stantes percurrere aristas. 655 

Adiciunt animos juveni clamorque favorque, 

Verbaque dicentum ' nunc, nunc incumbere tempus, 

Ilippomene, propera ! nunc viribus utere totis. 

Pelle moram, vinces : ' dubium, Megareius heros 

Gaudeat, an virgo magis his Schoeneia dictis. 660 

O quotiens, cum jam posset transire, morata est, 

Spectatosque diu vultus in vita reliquit 1 

Aridus e lasso veniebat anhelitus ore, 

Metaque erat longe. Tum denique de tribus unum 

Fetibus arboreis proles Neptunia misit. 665 

Obstipuit virgo, nitidiquo cupidine pomi 

Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tolKt : 

Praeterit Ilippomenes : resonant spectacula plausu; 

Ilia moram celeri cessataque tempera cursu 

Corrigit, atque iterum juvenem post terga relinquit. 670 

Et nirsus pomi jactu remorata secundi, 

Consequitur transitque virum. Pars ultima cursus 

Restabat. ' Nunc' inquit ' ades, dea muneris auctor ! ' 

Inque latus campi, quo tardius ilia rediret, 

Jecit ab oblique nitidum juvenaliter aurum. 675 

An peteret, virgo visa est dubitare : coegi 

Tollere, et adjeci sublato pondera male, 

Impediique oneris pariter gravitate moraque. 

Neve mens sermo cursu sit tardier ipso, 

Praeterita est virgo : duxit sua praemia victor." 680 
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27. The Death of Orpheus. 

XI. 1-84. 

" Whom universal Nature did lament, 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore." 

Milton's "Ltcidas." 

Carmine dum tali silvas animosque f eramm 
Threicius vates et saxa sequentia ducit, 
Ecce nurus Ciconum, tectae lymphata ferinis 
Pectora velleribus, tumuli de vertice cernunt 
Orphea percussis sociantem carmina Dervis. 6 

E quibus una, leves jactato crino per auras, 
" En," ait " en hie est nostri contemptor ! " et liastam 
Vatis Apollinei vocalia misit in ora, 
Quae foliis praesuta notam sine vulnere fecit. 
Alterius telum lapis est, qui missus in ipso 10 

Acre concentu victus voeisque lyraeque est, 
Ac veluti supplex pro tarn f urialibus ausis 
^nte pedes jacuit. Sed enim temeraria crescnnt 
Bella, modusque abiit, insanaque regnat Erinys. 
Cunctaque tela forent cantu mollita : sed ingens 15 
Clamor et infracto Berecyntia tibia cornu 
Tympanaque et plausus et Bacchei ululatus 
Obstrepuere sono citharae. Tum denique saxa 
Non exauditi rubuerunt sanguine vatis. 
Ac primum attonitas etiamnum voce canentis 20 

Innumeras volucres anguesque agmenque f erarum 
Maenades Orpbei titulum rapuere triumphi. 
Inde cruentatis vertuntur in Orphea dextris 
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Et coennt ut aves, si qnando luce vagantem 

Noctis avem cemunt. Structoque utrimque theatre 25 

Ceu matutina cervns peritums harena 

Praeda canum est, vatemque petunt et fronde virentes 

Coniciunt thyrsos, non liaec in munera factos. 

Hae glaebas, illae direptos arbore ramos, 

Pars torquent silices. Neu desint tela furori, 30 

Forte boves presso subigebant vomere terrain, 

Nee procul hinc mnlto fructum sudore parantes 

Dura laeertosi fodiebant arva coloni. 

Agmine qui viso fugiunt, operisqne relinquunt 

Arma sui ; vacuosque jacent dispersa per agros 35 

Sarculaque rastrique graves longique ligones. 

Quae postqnam rapuere ferae, cornuque minaces 

Divnlsere boves, ad vatis fata recurrunt, 

Tendentemque manus atque illo tempore primum 

Irrita dicentem nee quicquam voce moventem 40 

Sacrilegae perimunt ; perque os, pro Juppiter ! iUud 

Auditum saxis intellectumque ferarum 

Sensibus in ventos aniina exbalata recessit. 

Te maestae volucres, Orpheu, te turba ferarum, 
Te rigidi silices, te carmina saepe secutae 45 

Fleverunt silvae : positis te frondibus arbos 
Tonsa comam luxit. Lacrimis quoque flumina dicunt 
Increvisse suis : obstrusaque carbasa puUo 
Naides et Dryades passosque habuere capillos. 
Membra jacent di versa locis. Caput, Hebre, lyramque 
Excipis : et — mirum ! — medio dum labitur amne, 
Flebile nescio quid queritur lyra, jBebile lingua 
Murmurat exanimis, respondent flebile ripae. 
Jamque mare invectae flumen populare relinquunt, 
Et Methymnaeae potiuntur litore Lesbi. 55 
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Hie f eras expositnm peregrinis anguis harenis 

Os petit et sparsos stillanti rore capillos. 

Tandem Phoebus adest, morsusque inferre parantem 

Arcet, et in lapidem rictus serpentis apertos 

Congelat, et patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 60 

Umbra subit terras, et quae loca viderat ante, 
Cuncta recognoscit : quaerensque per arva piorum 
Invenit Eurydicen, cupidisque araplectitur ulnis. 
Hie modo con junctis spatiantur passibus ambo, 
Nunc praecedentem sequitur, nunc praevius anteit, 65 
Eurydicenque suam jam tuto respicit Orpheus. 

Non impune tamen scelus hoc sinit esse Lyaeus : 
Amissoque dolens sacrorum vate suorum, 
Protinus in silvis matres Edonidas omnes, 
Quae videre nefas, torta radice ligavit. 70 

Quippe pedum digitos, in quantum quaeque secuta est, 
Traxit, et in solidam detrusit acumina terram. 
XJtque suum laqueis, quos callidus abdidit auceps. 
Cms ubi commisit volucris, sensitque teneri, 
Plangitur, ac trepidans astringit vincula motu ; 75 

Sic, ut quaeque solo defixa x3ohaeserat harum, 
Exstemata f ugam f rustra temptabat : at illam 
Lento tenet radix, exsultantemque coercet. 
Dumque ubi sint digiti, dum pes ubi, quaerit, et ungues, 
Aspicit in teretes lignum succedere suras. 80 

Et conata femur maerenti plangere dextra, 
Robora percussit^ Pectus quoque robora fiunt :. 
Kobora sunt umeri : longos quoque bracchia veros 
Esse putes ramos, et non f allare putando. 
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28. Medas ; ok, the King of the Golden Touch. 

XI. 85-193. 

Nec satis hoc Baccho est : ipsos quoque deserit agros, 
Cumque choro meliore siii vineta Timoli 
Pactolonque petit ; quamvis non aureus illo 
Tempore nee caris erat invidiosus harenis. 
Ilunc assueta cohors satyri bacchaeque f requentant : 
At Silenus abest. Titubantem annisque meroqiie 90 
Euricolae cepere Phryges, vinctumque coronis 
Ad regem duxere Midan, cui Thracius Orpheus 
Orgia tradiderat cum Cecropio Eumolpo. 
Qui simul agnovit socium comitemque sacrorum, 
Hospitis adventu festum genialiter egit 95 

Per bis quinque dies et junctas ordine noctes. 
Et jam stellarum sublime coegerat agmen 
Lucifer undecimus, Lydos cum laetus in agros 
Hex venit, et juveni Silenum reddit alumno. 
Huic deus optandi gratum, sed inutile, fecit 100 

Muneris arbitrium, gaudens altore recepto. 
lUe, male usurus donis, ait ' effice, quicquid 
Corpore contigero, fulvum vertatur in aurum.' 
Adnuit optatis, nocituraque munera solvit 
Liber, et indoluit, quod non meliora petisset. 105 

Laetus abit gaudetque malo Berecyntius heros : 
PoUicitique fidem tangendo singula temptat. 
Yixque sibi credens, non alta fronde virentem 
Ilice detraxit virgam : virga aurea facta est. 
ToUit humo saxum : saxum quoque palluit auro. 110 
Contigit et glaebam : contactu glaeba potenti 
Massa fit. Arentes Cereris decerpsit aristas : 
Aurea messis erat. Demptum tenet arbore pomum : 
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Hesperidas donasse putes. Si postibus altis 

Admovit digitos, postes radiare videntur. 115 

lUe etiam liquidis palmas ubi laverat undis, 

Unda fluens palmis Danaen eladere posset. 

Vix spes ipse suas animo capit, aurea fingens 

Omnia. Gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 

Exstructas dapibus nee tosta^ frugis egentetf : 120 

Turn vero, sive ille sua Cerealia dextra 

Munera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigebant ; 

Sive dapes avido eonvellere dente parabat, 

Lammina fulva dapes, admoto dente, premebat 

Miscuerat puris auctorem niuneris undis: 125 

Fusile per rictus aurum fluitare videres 

Attonitus novitate mali, divesque miserque, 

Effugere optat opes et quae modo voverat, odit. 

Copia nulla famem relevat ; sitis arida guttur 

Urit, et inviso meritus torquetur ab auro. 130 

Ad caelumque manus et splendida bracchia toUens, 

* Da veniam, Lenaee pater ! peccavimus ; ' inquit, 

' Sed miserere, precor, speciosoque eripe damno.' 

Mite deum numen Bacchus peccasse f atentem 

Kestituit, factique fide data munera solvit. 135 

^ Neve male optato maneas circumlitus auro, 

Yade' ait 'ad magnis vicinum Sardibus amnem, 

Perque jugum montis labentibus obvius undis 

Carpe viam, donee venias ad fluminis ortus ; 

Spumigeroque tuum fonti, qua plurimus exit, 140 

Subde caput, corpusque simul, simul elue crimen.' 

Kex jussae succedit aquae. Vis aurea tinxit 

Flumen, et humano de corpore cessit in amnem. 

Nunc quoque jam veteris percepto semine venae 

Arva rigent auro madidis pallentia glaebis. 145 

6 
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Ille, perosus opes, silvas et rura colebat, 
Panaque montanis habitantem semper in antris. 
Pingue sed ingenium mansit ; nocituraque, ut ante, 
Rursus erant domino stolidae praecordia mentis. 
Nam freta prospiciens late riget arduus alto 150 

Tmolus in ascensn, clivoque extensus utroque 
Sardibus hinc, illinc parvis finitur Hypaepis. 
Pan ibi dum teneris jaetat sua carmina nymphis 
Et leve cerata modulatur harundine carmen, 
Ausus ApoUineos prae se contemnere cantns, 155 

Judice sub Traolo certamen venit ad impar. 
Monte suo senior judex consedit, et aures 
Liberat arboribus ; quercu coma caerula tantum 
Cingitnr, et pendent circum cava tempora glandes. 
Isque deum pecoris spectans 'in judice' dixit 160 

' Nulla mora est.' Calamis agrestibus insonat iUe : 
Barbaricoque Midan — aderat nam forte canenti — 
Carmine delenit. Post hunc sacer ora retorsit 
Tmolus ad os Phoebi ; vultum sua silva secuta est. 
Ille caput flavum iauro Pamaside vinctus 165 

Verrit humum Tyrio saturata murice palla : 
Instrictamque fidem gemmis et dentibus Indis 
Sustinet a laeva : tenuit manus altera plectrum. 
Artificis status ipse f uit. Tum stamina docto 
PoUice soUicitat, quorum dulcedine captus 170 

Pana jubet Tmolus citharae summittere cannas. 
Judicium sanctique placet sententia montis 
Omnibus : arguitur tamen atque in justa vocatur 
TJnius sermone Midae. Kec Delius aui:es 
Humanam stolidas patitur retinere figuram :* 175 

Sed trahit in spatium, villisque albentibus implet, 
Instabilesque imas facit et dat posse moveri. 
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Cetera sunt hominis : partem damnatur in unam, 
Induiturque aures lente gradientia aselli. 

lUe quidein celare cupit, turpique pudore 180 

Tempora pui-pureis temptat velare tiaris. 
Sed solitus longos ferro resecare capillos 
Yiderat hoc famulus. Qui cum nee prodere visum 
Dedecus auderet, cupiens efferre sub auras, 
Nee posset reticere tamen, secedit, humumque 185 

Effodit, et, domini quales aspexerit aures, 
Yoce ref ert parva, terraeque immurmurat haustae ; 
Indiciumque suae vocis tellure regesta 
Obruit, et scrobibus tacitus discedit opertis. 
Creber harundinibus tremulis ibi surgere lucus 190 

Coepit, et, ut primum pleno maturuit anno, 
Prodidit agricolam : leni nam motus ab austro 
Obruta verba refert, dominique coarguit aures. 

29. Ceyx akd Alcyone. 

XI. 410-748. 

The poet Keats, in his " Endymion," thus alludes to the story 
of AlcyoDe : 

" O magic sleep I O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o'er the troubled sea of the mind, 
Till it is hushed and smooth." 

Interea fratrisque sui fratremque secutis 410 

Anxia prodigii's turbatus pectora Ceyx, 
Consulat ut sacras, hominum oblectamina, sortes. 
Ad Clarium par^t ire deum. Nam templa prof anus 
Invia cum Phlegyis faciebat Delphica Phorbas. 
Consilii tamen ante sui, fidissima, certam 415 

Te facit, Alcyone. Cui protinus intima frigus 
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Ossa receperunt, buxoque simillimus ora 

Pallor obit, lacrimisque genae maduere profusis. 

Ter conata loqui ter fletibus ora rigavit, 

Singultuque pias interrumpente querellas 420 

* Quae mea culpa tuam/ dixit ' carissime, mentem 

Vertit ? ubi est, quae cura mei prior esse solebat ? 

Jam potes Alcyone securus abesse relicta? 

Jam via longa placet ? jam sum tibi carior absens ? 

At, puto, per terras iter est, tantumque dolebo, 425 

Non etiam metuam, curaeque timore carebunt. 

Aequora me terrent et ponti tristis imago, 

Et laceras miper tabulas in litore vidi, 

Et saepe in tumulis sine corpore nomina legi. 

Neve tuum fallax animum fiducia tangat, 430 

Quod socer Hippotades tibi sit, qui carcere fortes 

Contineat ventos, et, cum velit, aequora placet. 

Cum semel emissi tenuerunt aequora venti, 

Nil illis vetitum est, incommendataque tellus 

Omnis, et omne f retum : caeli quoque nubila vexant 435 

Excutiuntque f eris rutilos concursibus ignes. 

Quo magis hos novi, — nam novi et saepe patema 

Parva domo vidi — ^magis boc reor esse timendos. 

Quod tua si flecti precibus sententia nuUis, 

Care, potest, conjunx, nimiumque es certus eundi, 440 

Me quoque toUe simul. Certe jactabimur una. 

Nee nisi quae patiar, metuam ; pariterque f eremus, 

Quicquid erit ; pariter super aequora lata f eremur.' 

Talibus Aeolidis dictis lacrimisque movetur 
Sidereus conjunx : neque enim minor ignis in ipso est. 445 
Sed neque propositos pelagi dimittere cursus. 
Nee vult Alcyonen in partem adhibere pericli ; 
Multaque respondit timidum solantia pectus. 
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Non tamen idcirco causam probat. Addidit ilKs 
Hoc quoque lenimen, quo solo flexit amantem : 460 
' Longa quidem est nobis omnis mora : sed tibi juro 
Per patrios ignes, si me inodo fata remittent, 
Ante reversurmn, quam luna bis impleat orbem.' 

His ubi promissis spes est admota recursus, 
Protinus eductam navalibns aequore tingni, 455 

Aptarique suis pinum jubet armamentis. 
Qua rursus visa, veluti praesaga f uturi, 
Horruit Alcyone lacrimasque emisit obortas, 
Amplexusque dedit, tristique miserrima tandem 
Ore ' vale ' dixit, collapsaque corpore toto est. 460 

Ast juvenes, quaerente moras Ceyce, reducunt 
Ordinibus geminis ad f ortia pectora remos, 
Aequalique ictu scindunt freta. Sustulit ilia 
TJmentes oculos, stantemque in puppe recurva 
Concussaque manu dantem sibi signa maritum 465 

Prima videt redditque notas : ubi terra recessit 
Longius, atque oculi neqneunt cognoscere vultus, 
Dum licet, insequitur fugientem lumine pinum : 
Haec quoque ut baud poterat, spatio summota, videri, 
Yela tamen spectat summo fluitantia malo. 470 

Ut nee vela videt, vacuum petit anxia lectum, 
Seque toro ponit. Eenovat lectusque locusque 
Alcyonae lacrimas, et quae pars, admonet, absit. 
Portibus exierant, et moverat aura rudentes : 
Obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos, 475 

Comuaque in summa locat arbore, totaque malo 
Carbasa deducit venientesque accipit auras. 

Aut minus, aut certe medium non amplius aequor 
Puppe secabatur, longeque erat utraque tellus. 
Cum mare sub noctem tumidis albescere coepit 480 
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V 

Fliictibus et praeceps spirare valentius euros. 

' Ardua jamdudum demittite cornua,' rector 

Clamat ' et antemnis totum subnectite velum.' 

Hie jubet : impediunt adversae jussa procellae, 

Nee sinit audiri vocem fragor aequoris ullam. 485 

Sponte tamen properant alii subducere remos, 

Pars munire latus, pars ventis vela negare : 

Egerit hie fluctus, aequorque refundit in aequor, 

Hie rapit antemnas. Quae dum sine lege geruntur, 

Aspera crescit hiems, omnique e parte feroces 490 

Bella gerunt venti fretaque indignantia miscent. 

Ipse pa vet, nee se, qui sit status, ipse f atetur 

Scire ratis rector, nee quid jubeatve, y^tetve : 

Tanta mali moles, tantoque potentior arte est. 

Quippe sonant clamore viri, stridore rudentes, 495 

Undarum incursu gravis unda, tonitribus aether. 

Fluctibus erigitur caelumque aequare videtur 

Pontus, et inductas aspergine tangere nubes ; 

Et modo, cum fulvas ex imo verrit arenas, 

Concolor est illis, Stygia modo nigrior unda: 500 

Stemitur interdum, spumisque sonantibus albet. 

Ipsa quoque his agitur vicibus Trachinia puppis : 
Et nunc sublimis veluti de vertice mentis 
Despicere in valles imumque Acheronta videtur : 
Nunc, ubi demissam curvum circumstetit aequor, 505 
Siispicere inferno summum de gurgite caelum. 
Saepe dat ingentem fluctu latus icta fragorem, 
Nee levins pulsata sonat, quam ferreus olim 
Cum laceras aries ballistave concutit arces. 
Utque solent sumptis incursu viribus ire 510 

Pectore in arma feri protentaque tela leones : 
Sic ubi se ventis admiserat unda coortis, 
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Ibat in arma ratis, multoque erat altior illis. 

Jamque labant ciinei, spoliataque tegmine cerae 

Rima patet, praebetque viam letalibus undis. 515 

Ecce cadunt largi resolutis nubibus imbres, 
Inque f return credas totum descendere caelum, 
Inque plagas caeli tumefactum ascendere pontum. 
Vela madent nimbis, et cum caelestibus undis 
Aequoreae raiscentur aquae. Caret ignibus aether, 520 
Caecaque nox premitur tenebris hiemisque suisque. 
Discutiunt tamen has praebentque micantia lumen 
Fulmina : f ulmineis ardescunt ignibus undae. 

Dat quoque jam saltus intra cava texta carinae 
Fluctus : et ut miles, numero praestantior omni, 525 
Cum saepe assiluit defensae moenibus urbis, 
Spe potitur tandem, laudisque accensus amore 
Inter mille viros murum tamen oecupat unus: 
Sic ubi pulsarunt noviens latera ardua fluctus, 
Yastiufi insnrgens decimae ruit impetus undae, 530 

Kec prius absistit fessam oppugnare carinam, 
Quam velut in captae descendat moenia navis. 
Pars igitur temptabat adhuc invadero pinum, 
Pars maris intus erat. Trepidant hand secius omnes, 
Quam solet urbs, aliis murum fodientibus extra 535 
Atque aliis murum, trepidare, tenentibus intus. 
Deficit ars, animique cadunt : totidemque videntur, 
Quot veniant fluctus, mere atque irrumpere mortes. 

Non tenet hie lacrimas ; stupet hie ; vocat ille beatos, 
Funera quos maneant ; hie votis numen adorat, 540 
Bracchiaque ad caelum, quod non videt, irrita toUens 
Poscit opem : subeunt ilia fratresque parensque, 
Huic cum pignoribus domus, et quod cuique relictum est. 
Alcyone Ceyca movet ; Ceycis in ore 
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Nulla nisi Alcyone est : et cum desideret unam, 545 
Gaudet abesse tamen. Patriae quoque vellet ad oras 
Respicere, inque domum supremos vertere vultus : 
Verum ubi sit, nescit ; tanta vertigine pontus 
Fervet, et inducta piceis e nubibus umbra 
Omne latet caelum, duplicataque noctis imago est. 550 

Frangitur incursu nimbosi turbinis arbor ; 
Frangitur et regimen : spoliisque animosa superstes 
TJnda, velut victrix, sinuataque despicit undas : 
Nee levius, quam siquis Athon Pindumve revulsos 
Sede sua totos in apertum everterit aequor, 555 

Praecipitata cadit, pariterque et pondere et ictu 
Mergit in ima ratem, cum qua pars magna virorum, 
Gurgite pressa gravi neque in aera reddita, f ato 
Functa suo est. Alii partes et membra carinae 
Trunca tenent. Tenet ipse manu, qua sceptra solebat, 560 
Fragmina navigii Cejx, socerumque patremque 
Invocat lieu ! frustra. Sed plurima nantis in ore 
Alcyone conjunx. lUam meminitque refertque : 
lUius ante oculos ut agant sua corpora fluctus, 
Optat, et exanimis manibus tumuletur amicis. 565 

Dum natat, absentem, quotiens sinit hiscere fluctus, 
Nominat Alcyonen, ipsisque immurmurat undis. 
Ecce super medios fluctus niger arcus aquarum 
Frangitur, et rupta mersum caput obruit unda. 
Lucifer obscurus, nee quem cognoscere posses, 570 

Ilia nocte fuit : quoniamque excedere caelo 
Non licuit, densis texit sua nubibus ora. 

Aeolis interea tantorum ignara malorum 
Dinumerat noctes : et jam, quas induat ille, 
Festinat vestes, jam quas, ubi venerit ille, 675 

Ipsa gerat, reditusque sibi promittit inanes. 
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Omnibus ilia quidem superis pia tura f erebat : 
Ante tamen cunctos Junonis templa colebat, 
Proque viro, qui nuUus erat, veniebat ad aras, 
Utque foret sospes conjunx suus, utque rediret, 580 
Optabat, nuUuraque sibi praef erret. At illi 
Hoc de tot votis poterat contingere solum. 

At dea non ultra pro functo morte rogari 
Sustinet ; utque manus f unestas arceat aris, 
' Iri, meae ' dixit ' fidissima nuntia vocis, 585 

Vise Boporiferam Somni velociter aulam, 
Exstinctique jube Ceycis imagine mittat 
Somnia ad Alcyonen veros narrantia casus.' 
Dixerat : induitur velamina mille colorum 
Iris, ct arcuato caelum curvamine signans 590 

Tecta petit jussi sub nube latentia regis. 

Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni : 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens mediusve cadensve 
Phoebus adire potest. Nebulae caligine mixtae 595 
Exhalantur liumo dubiaeque crepuscula lucis. 
Non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 
Evocat Auroram, nee voce silentia rumpunt 
Sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser. 
Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami, 600 
Humanaeve sonum reddunt convicia linguae. 
Muta quies habitat. Saxo tamen exit ab imo 
Ilivus aquae Lethes, per quera cum murmure labens 
Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis. 
Ante fores antri fecunda papavera florent 605 

Iiinumeraeque herbae, quarum de lacte soporem 
Nox legit et spargit per opacas umida terras. 
Janua, ne verso stridores cardine reddat, 
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Nulla domo tota ; custos in limine nuUus. 

At medio torus est ebeno sublimis in antro, 610 

Plumeus, unieolor, puUo velamine tectus ; 

Quo cubat ipse deus membris languore solutis. 

Hunc circa passim varias imitantia formas 

Somnia vana jacent totidem, quot messis aristae, 

Silva gerit frondes, ejectas Ktus harenas. 615 

Quo simul intravit, manibusque obstantia virgo 
Somnia dimovit, vestis fulgore reluxit 
Sacra domus : tardaque deus gravitate jacentes 
Yix oculos toUens, iterumque iterumque relabens 
Summaque percutiens nutanti pectora mento, 620 

Excussit tandem sibi se, cubitoque levatus. 
Quid veniat, — cognovit enim — ^scitatur. At ilia : 
' Somne, quies rerum, placidissime, Somne, deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora duris 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori ! 625 

Somnia, quae veras aequent imitamine formas, 
Herculea Trachine jube sub imagine regis 
Alcyonen adeant, simulacraque naufraga fingant. 
Imperat hoc Juno.' Postquam mandata peregit, 
Iris abit : neque enim ulterius tolerare vaporis 630 

Vim poterat, labique ut somnum sensit in artus, 
Effugit, et remeat per quos modo venerat arcus. 

At pater e populo natorum mille suorum 
Excitat artificem simulatoremque figurae 
Morphea. Non illo jussos soUertius alter 635 

Exprimit incessus vultumque sonumque loquendi ; 
Adicit et vestes et consuetissima cuique 
Verba. Sed hie solos homines imitatur ; at alter 
Fit fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore serpens. 
Hunc Icelon superi, mortale Phobetora vulgus 640 
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Nominat. Est etiam divereae tertius artis 
Fhantasos ; ille in bumum Baxumque uiidamque trabem- 
Qnaeque vacant anima, fallaciter omnia transit. [que, 
Regibus bi ducibusque suos ostendere vultus 
Nocte solent, populos alii plebemque pererrant. 645 
Praeterit bos senior, cunctisque e fratribus unum 
Morpbea, qui peragat Tbaiamantidos edita, Sonmus 
Eligit : et rursus moUi languore solutus 
Deposaitque caput, stratoque recondidit alto. 

Ille volat nullos strepitus facientibus alia 650 

Per tenebras, intraque morae breve tcmpus in urbem 
Pervenit Haemoniam ; positisque e corpore pennis 
In f aciem Ceycis abit, sumptaque figura 
Luridus, exanimi similis, sine vestibus ujlis, 
Conjugis ante torum miserae stetit : uda videtur 655 
Barba viri, madidisque gravis fluere unda capillis. 
Turn leeto incumbens, fletu super ora ref uso, 
Haec ait : ' agnoscis Ceyca, miserrima conjunx ? 
An mea mutata est f acies nece ? respice ! nosces, 
Inveniesque tuo pro c^njuge conjugis umbrani. 660 
Nil opis, Alcyone, nobis tua vota tulerunt : 
Occidimus ; f also tibi me promittere noli. 
Nubilus Aegaeo deprendit in aequore navem 
Auster, et ingenti jactatam flamine solvit : 
Oraque nostra, tuum frustra clamantia nomen, 665 

Implernnt fluctus. Non haec tibi nuntiat auctor 
Ambiguus, non ista vagis rumoribus audis : 
Ipse ego fata tibi praesens mea nauf ragus edo. 
Surge, age, da lacrimas, lugubriaque indue, nee me 
Indeploratum sub inania Tartara mitte.' 670 

Adicit his vocem Morpheus, quam conjugis ilia 
Crederet esse sui ; fletus quoque fundere veros 
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Visus erat, gestumque manus Ceycis habebat. 

Ingemit Alcyone lacrimans, movet atque lacertos 

Per somnum, corpusque petens amplectitnr auras ; 675 

Exclamatque ' mane ! quo te rapis ? ibimus una.' 

Voce sua specieque viri turbata soporem 

Excutit : et primo, si sit, circumspicit, illic, 

Qui modo visus erat : nam moti voce ministri 

Intulerant lumen. Postquam non invenit usquam, 680 

Percutit ora manu, laniatque a pectore vestes, 

Pectoraque ipsa f erit. Nee crines solvere curat ; 

Scindit, et altrici, quae luctus causa, roganti 

' Nulla est Alcyone, nulla est ' : ait ^ occidit una 

Cum Ceyce suo ! Solantia toUite verba ! 685 

Naufragus interiit. Vidi agnovique, manusque 

Ad discedentem, cupiens retinere, tetendi. 

Umbra f uit. Sed et umbra tamen manif esta virique 

Vera mei. Non ille quidem, si quaeris, habebat 

Assuetos vultus, nee quo prius, ore nitebat. 690 

Pallentem nudumque et adhuc umente capillo 

Infelix vidi. Stetit hoc miserabilis ipso 

Ecce loco ' — et quaerit, vestigia siqua supersint. 

^ Hoc erat, hoc, animo quod divinante timebam, 

Et ne, me fugiens, ventos sequerere, rogabam. 695 

At certe vellem, quoniam periturus abibas, 

Me quoque duxisses. Multum fuit utile tecum 

Ire mihi : neque enim de vitae tempore quicquam 

Non simul egissem, nee mors discreta fuisset. 

Nunc absens perii, jactor quoque fluctibus absens, 700 

Et sine te me pontus habet. Crudelior ipso 

Sit mihi mens pelago, si vitam ducere nitar 

Longius, et tanto pugnem superesse dolori. 

Sed neque pugnabo, nee te, miserande, relinquam ; 
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Et tibi nunc saltern veniam comes. Inque sepnichro 705 
Si non urna, tamen junget nos littera : si non 
Ossibns ossa meis, at nomen nomine tangam.' 

Plura dolor prohibet, verboque intervenit omni 
Plangor, et attonito gemitus e corde traliuntur. 

Mane erat : egreditur tectis ad litus, et ilium 710 
Maesta locum repetit, de quo spectarat euntem. 
Dumque moratur ibi, dumque ' hie retinacula solvit, 
Hoc mibi discedens dedit oscula litore ' dixit, 
Quae dum tota locis reminiscitur acta, fretumque 
Prospicit : in liquida, spatio distante, tuetur 715 

Nescio quid quasi corpus, aqua. Primoque, quid illud 
Esset, erat dubium. Postquam paulum appulit unda, 
Et, quamvis aberat, corpus tamen esse liquebat, 
Qui foret, ignorans, quia naufragus, omine mota est, 
Et, tamquam ignoto lacrimam daret, ' heu ! miser,' inquit 
^ Quisquis es, et siqua est conjunx tibi ! ' fluctibus actum 
Fit propius corpus. Quod quo magis ilia tuetur, 
Hoc minus et minus est mentis. Jam jamque propinquae 
Admotum terrae, jam quod cognoscere posset, 
Cemit : erat conjunx, ' Hie est ! ' exclamat, et una 725 
Ora comas vestem lacerat, tendensque trementes 
Ad Ceyca manus ' sic, o carissime conjunx. 
Sic ad me, miserande, redis ? ' ait. Adjacet undis 
Facta manu moles, quae priraas aequoris iras 
Frangit et incursus quae praedelassat aquarum. 730 

Insilit hue. Mirumque f uit potuisse ? volabat, 
Percutiensque levem modo natis aera pennis, 
Stringebat summas ales miserabilis undas, 
Dumque volat, maesto similem plenumque querellae 
Ora dedere sonum tenui crepitantia rostro. 735 

Ut vero tetigit mutum et sine sanguine corpus. 
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Dilectos artus amplexa recentibus alis, 
Frigida nequiquara duro dedit oscula rostro. 
Senserit hoc Ceyx, an vultum motibus undae 
Tollere sit visus, populus dubitabat. At ille 740 

Senserat. Et tandem, snperis miserantibus, ambo 
Alite mutantnr. Fatis obnoxius isdem 
Tunc quoque mansit amor, nee conjugiale solutum 
Foedus in alitibus. Coennt, fiuntque parentes : 
Perqne dies placidos bibemo tempore septem 745 

Incubat Alcyone pendentibus aequore nidis. 
Tunc jacet unda maris : ventos custodit et arcet 
Aeolus egressu, praestatque nepotibus aequor. 

30. The House of Fame. 

XII. 39-63. 

Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque fretumque 
Caelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi : 40 

Unde quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 
Inspicitur, penetratque cavas vox oranis ad aures. 
Fama tenet, summaque domum sibi legit in arce, 
Innumerosque aditus ac mille foramina tectis 
Addidit, et nuUis inclusit limina portis. 46 

Nocte dieque patet. Tota est ex aere sonanti ; 
Tota fremit, vocesque refert, iteratque quod audit. 
Nulla quies intus, nuUaque silentia parte. 
Nee tamen est clamor, sed parvae murmura vocis : 
Qualia de pelagi, siquis procul audiat, undis 50 

Esse solent ; qualemve sonum, cum Juppiter atras 
Increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. 
Atria turba tenet : veniunt leve vulgus euntque ; 
Mixtaque cum veris passim commenta vagantur 
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MiKa rumorum, confusaque verba volutant. 65 

E quibus hi vacuas implent sennonibus aures, 

Hi narrata f erunt alio, mensuraque ficti 

Crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adicit auctor. 

Illic CreduKtas, illic temerarius Error 

Vanaque Laetitiaest consternatique Timores, CO 

Seditioque repens dubioque auctore Susurri. 

Ipsa, quid in caelo renim pelagoque geratur 

Et tellure, videt, totumque inquirit in orbem. 



31. Acis, Galatea, and the Cyclops. 

XIII. 750-897. 

The Cyclops Polyphemus, jealous of Acis, who is loved by 
Galatea, hurls a rock at him, and so crushes him to death. 

Acis erat Fanno nymphaque Symaethide cretus, 750 
Magna quidem patrisque sui matrisque voluptas, 
Nostra tamen major, nam me sibi junxerat uni. 
Pulcher et octonis iterum natalibus actis 
Signarat dubia teneras laimgine malas. 
Hunc ego, me Cyclops nulla cum fine petebat : 755 
Nee, si quaesieris, odium Cyclopis, amorne 
Acidis in nobis fuerit praesentior, edam : 
Par utrumque f uit. Pro, quanta potentia regni 
Est, Venus alma, tui ! nempe ille immitis et ipsis 
Horrendus silvis, et visus ab hospite nuUo 760 

Impune, et magni cum dis contemptor Olympi, 
Quid sit amor, sentit, validaque cupidine captus 
Uritur, oblitus pecorum antrorumque suorum. 
Jamque tibi formae, jamque est tibi cura placendi 
Jam rigidos pectis rastris, Polypheme, capillos ; 765 
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Jam libet hirsutam tibi f alee recidere barbam, 
Et spectare feros in aqua, et componere vultus. 
Caedis amor feritasque sitisque immensa cruoris 
Cessant, et tutae veniuntque abeuntque carinae. 
Telemus interea Sieulam delatus ad Aetnen, 770 

Telemus Eurymides, quem nulla fefellerat ales, 
Terribilem Polyphemon adit, ' lumen ' que, ' quodunum 
Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi ' dixit ' Ulixes.' 
Risit et ' O vatum stolidissime, f alleris,' inquit : 
'Altera jam rapuit.' Sic frustra vera monentem 7?5 
Spernit, et aut gradiens ingenti litora passu 
Degravat, aut fessus sub opaca revertitur antra. 

Prominet in pontum cuneatus acumine longo 
CoUis ; utrumque latus circumfluit aequoris unda. 
Hue f erus ascendit Cyelops, mediusque resedit ; 780 
Lanigerae peeudes, nuUo ducente, secutae. 
Cui postquam pinus, baeuli quae praebuit usum, 
Ante pedes posita est, antemnis apta ferendis, 
Sumptaque liarundinibus eompaeta est fistula centum, 
Senserunt toti pastoria sibila montes, 785 

Senserunt undae. Latitans ego rupe, meique 
Acidis in.greniio residens, procul auribus hausi 
Talia dicta meis auditaque verba notavi : 

" Candidior folio nivei, Galatea, ligustri, 
Floridior pratis, longa procerior alno, 790 

Splendidior vitro, tenero laseivior haedo, 
Levior assiduo detritis aequore conchis, 
Solibus hibemis, aestiva gratior umbra, 
Nobilior palma ac platano conspeetior alta, 
Lucidior glacie, matura dulcior uva 795 

Mollior et cygni plumis et lacte coacto, 
Et, si non f ugias, riguo formosior horto : 
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Saevior indomitis eadem Galatea juvencis, 

Durior annosa quercu, fallacior uudis, 

Lentior et salicis virgis et vitibus albis, 800 

His immobiKor scopnlis, violentior arane, 

Laudato pavone superbior, acrior igni, 

Asperior tribulis, f eta tniculentior ursa, 

Surdior aequoribus, calcato immitior hydro, 

Et, quod praecipue vellem tibi demere possem, 805 

Non tantum cervo clans latratibus acto, 

Verum etiam ventis volucrique f ugacior aura ! 

At bene si noris, pigeat fugisse, morasque 

Ipsa tuas damnes et me retinere labores. 

Sunt milii, pare mentis, vivo pendentia saxo 810 

Antra, quibus nee sol medio sentitur in aestu, 

Nee sentitur hiems ; sunt poma gravantia ramos ; 

Sunt auro similes longis in vitibus uvae, 

Sunt et purpureae : tibi et has servamus et illas. 

Ipsa tuis manibus silvestri nata sub umbra 815 

Mollia fraga leges, ipsa autumnalia coma 

Prunaque, non solum nigro liventia suco, 

Verum etiam generosa novasque imitantia ceras. 

Nee tibi castaneae me conjuge, nee tibi deerunt 

Arbutei fetus : omnis tibi serviet arbor. 820 

Hoc pecus omne meum est ; multae quoque vallibus er- 

Multas silva tegit, multae stabulantur in antris. [rant, 

Nee, si forte roges, possim tibi dicere, quot sint. 

Pauperis est numerare pecus. De laudibus harum 

Nil mihi credideris : praesens potes ipsa videre, 825 

Ut vix circumeant distentum cruribus uber. 

Sunt, fetura minor, tepidis in ovilibus agni ; 

Sunt quoque, par aetas, aliis in ovilibus haedi. 

Lac mihi semper adest niveum. Pars inde bibenda 
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Servatur, partem liquefacta coagula durant. 830 

Nee tibi deliciae f aciles, vulgataque tantum 

Munera contingent, dammae, leporesque, caperque, 

Parve columbarum, deraptusve cacumine nidus : 

Inveni geminos, qui tecum ludere possint, 

Inter se similes, vix ut dignoscere possis, 835 

Villosae catulos in summis montibus ursae : 

Inveni et dixi " dominae servabiraus istos." 

Jam modo caeruleo nitidum caput exime ponto, 

Jam, Galatea, veni, nee munera despice nostra. 

Certe ego me novi, liquidaeque in imagine vidi 840 

Nuper aquae ; placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 

Aspice, sim quantus. Non est hoc corpore major 

Juppiter in caelo : nam vos narrare soletis 

IS^escio quern regnare Jovem. Coma plurima torvos 

Prominet in vultus, umerosque, nt lucus, obumbrat. 

Kec mea quod rigidis horrent densissima saetis 

Corpora, turpe puta : turpis sine frondibus arbor : 

Turpis equus, nisi coUa jubae flaventia velent. 848 

Barba viros hirtaeque decent in corpore saetae. 850 

Ilnum est in media lumen mihi f route, sed instar 

Ingentis clipei. Quid ? non liaec omnia magno 

Sol videt e caelo ? Soli tamen unicus orbis. 

Adde, quod in vestro genitor mens aequore regnat. 

Hunc tibi do socerum. Tantum miserere, precesque 855 

Supplicis exaudi : tibi enim succumbimus uni. 

Quique Jovem et caelum sperno et penetrabile fulmen, 

Nerei, te vereor : tua f ulmine saevior ira est. 

Atque ego contemptus essem patientior hujus, 

Si fugeres omnes. Sed cur Cyclope repulse 860 

Acin amas, praefersque meis amplexibus Acin ? 

lUe tamen placeatque sibi, placeatque licebit, 
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Quod nollem, Galatea, tibi : modo copia detur ! 
Sentiet esse mihi tanto pro corpore vires. 
Viscera viva traham, divulsaque membra per agros, 865 
Perque tuas spargam — sic se tibi misceat ! — undas. 
Uror enim, laesusque exaestuat acrius ignis, 
Cumque suis videor translatam viribns Aetnam 
Pectore f erre meo : nee tu, Galatea, moveris." 

Talia nequiquam questus — ^nam cuncta videbam — 870 
Surgit, et ut taurus vacca f uribundus adempta, 
Stare nequit, silvaque et notis saltibus errat : 
Cum ferus ignaros nee quicquam tale timentes 
Me videt atque Acin, ' video ' que exclamat ^ et ista 
Ultima sit, faciam. Veneris concordia vestrae.' 875 

Tantaque vox, quantam Cyclops iratus habere 
Debuit, ilia fuit. Clamore perliorruit Aetne. 
Ast ego vicino pavefacta sub aequore mergor ; 
Terga fugae dederat con versa Symaetliius heros : 
^ Adf er opem, Galatea, precor, mihi ! ferte parentes,' 880 
Dixerat, ' et vestris periturum admittite regnis.' 
Insequitur Cyclops, partemque e monte revulsam 
Mittit, et extremus quamvis pervenit ad ilium 
Angulus is molis, totum tamen obruit Acin. . 
At nos, quod solum fieri per fata licebat, 885 

Fecimus, ut vires assumeret Acis avitas. 
Puniceus de mole cruor manabat, et intra 
Temporis exiguum rubor evanescere coepit, 
Fitque color primo turbati fluminis imbre, 
Purgaturque mora. Tum moles taetra dehiscit, 890 
Vivaque per rimas proceraque surgit harundo, 
Osque cavum saxi sonat exsultantibus undis : 
Miraque res, subito media ten us extitit alvo 
Incinctus juvenis flexis nova cornua cannis. 
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Qui, nisi quod major, quod toto caerulus ore, 895 

Acis erat. Sed sic quoque erat tamen Acis, in amnem 
Versus ; et antiquum tenuerunt flumina nomen.' 

32. The Epilogue. 
XY. 871-879. 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira nee ignis 
Nee poterit f errum nee edax abolere vetustas. 
Cum volet, ilia dies, quae nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat aevi : 
Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 875 

Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum. 
Quaque patet domitis Eomana potentia terris, 
Ore legar populi, perque omnia saecula fama, 
Siquid habent veri vatum praesagia, vivam. 



AMORE S. 



1. Thj: Poet's Defense of himself. 

I. 15. 

The poet vindicates the noble offices of his art, and predicts 
the immortality of his own Muse. 

Quid mihi, Livor edax, ignavos obicis annos, 

Ingeniique vocas carmen inertis opus ? 
Non me more patrum, dum strenua sustinet aetas 

Praemia militiae pulverulenta sequi, 
Nee me verbosas leges ediscere, nee me 5 

Ingrato vocem prostituisse f oro. 
Mortale est, quod quaeris, opus. Mihi f ama perennis 

Quaeritur, in toto semper ut orbe canar. 
Yivet Maeonides, Tenedos dum stabit et Ide, 
- Dum rapidas Simois in mare volvet aquas. 10 

Vivet et Ascraeus, dum mustis uva tumebit, 

Dum cadet incurva falce resecta ceres. 
Battiades semper toto cantabitur orbe : 

Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 
Nulla Sophocleo veniet jactura cothurno. 15 

Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit. 
Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 

Tivent et meretrix blanda, Menandros erit. 
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Ennius arte carens animosique Actins oris 

Casurum nullo tempore nomen habent. 20 

Varronem primamque ratem quae nesciet aetas, 

Aureaque Aesonio terga petita duci ? 
Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 

Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 
Tityrus et fruges Aeneiaque arma legentur, 25 

Roma triumpliati dum caput orbis erit. 
Donee erunt ignes arcusque Cupidinis arma, 

Discentur numeri, culte TibuUe, tui. 
Gallus et hesperiis et Gallus notus eois, 

Et sua cum Gallo nota Lycoris erit. 30 

Ergo cum silices, cum dens patientis aratri 

Depereant aevo, carmina morte carent. 
Cedant carminibus reges regumque triumpbi, 

Cedat et auriferi ripa benigna Tagi. 
Yilia miretur vulgus. Mihi flavus Apollo 35 

Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua, 
Sustineamque coma metuentem frigora myrtum : 

Atque ita soUicito multus amante legar. 
Pascitur in vivis Livor. Post fata quiescit, 

Cum suus ex merito quemque tuetur honos. 40 

Ergo etiam cum me supremus adederit ignis, 

Vivam, parsque mei multa superstes erit. 

2. The Death of Tibullus. 

III. 9. 

Memnona si mater, mater ploravit Achillem, 

Et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas, 
Flebilis indignos, Elegeia, solve capillos. 

A, nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! 
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Ille tui vates operis, tua fama, TibuUus 5 

Ardet in exstructo, corpus inane, rogo. 
Ecce, puer Veneris fert eversamqne pharetram 

Et fractos areas et sine luce facem. 
Aspice, demissis nt eat miserabilis alis, 

Pectoraque infesta tundat aperta manu. 10 

Excipiunt lacrimas sparsi per colla capilli, 

Oraque singnltu concutiente sonant. 
Fratris in Aeneae sic ilium funere dicunt 

Egressum tectis, pulcher lule, tuis. 
Nee minus est confusa Yenus moriente Tibullo, 15 

Quam juveni rupit cum ferus inguen aper. 
At sacri vates et divum cura vocamur ! 

Sunt etiam, qui nos numen habere putent ! 
Scilicet omne sacrum mors importuna profanat. 

Omnibus obscuras inicit ilia manus. 20 

Quid pater Ismario, quid mater prof uit Orplieo ? 

Carmine quid victas obstipuisse f eras ? 
Aelinon in silvis idem pater, aelinon, altis 

Dicitur in vita concinuisse lyra. 
Adice Maeoniden, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 25 

Yatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 
Hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Averno : 

Diffagiunt avidos carmina sola rogos. 
Durat opus vatum : Trojani fama laboris, 

Tardaque nocturno tela retexta dolo : 30 

Sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen babebunt, 

Altera cura recens, altera primus amor. 
Quid vos sacra juvant ? quid nunc Aegyptia prosimt 

Sistra ? quid in vacuo secubuisse toro ? 
Cum rapiant mala fata bonos, ignoscite fasso, 35 

SoUicitor nullos esse putare deos. 
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Vive pius, moriere. Pius cole sacra, colentem 

Mors gravis a templis in cava busta trahet. 
Carminibus confide bonis : jacet, ecce, Tibullus : 

Yix manet e toto parva quod urna capit. 40 

Tene, sacer vates, flammae rapuere rogales, 

Pectoribus pasci nee timuere tuis ? 
Aurea sanctorum potuissent templa deorum 

Urere, quae tantum sustinuere nefas. 
Avertit vultus Erycis quae possidet arces. 45 

Sunt quoque, qui lacrimas continuisse negant. 
Sed tamen hoc melius, quam si Phaeacia tellus 

Ignotum vili supposuisset humo. 
Hinc certe madidos fugientis pressit ocellos 

Mater, et in cineres ultima dona tulit : 50 

Hinc soror in partem misera cum matre doloris 

Yenit, inomatas dilaniata comas : 
Cumque tuis sua junxerunt Nemesisque priorque 

Oscula, nee solos destituere rogos. 
Delia descendens ' f elicius ' inquit ^ amata 55 

Sum tibi : vixisti, dum tuns ignis eram.' 
Cui Nemesis ' quid ' ait ' tibi sunt mea damna dolori ? 

Me tenuit morions deficiente manu.' 
Si tamen e nobis aliquid nisi nomen et umbra 

Eestat, in Elysia valle Tibullus erit. 60 

Obvius huic venias, hedera juvenalia cinctus 

Tempera, cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo. 
Tu quoque, si falsum est temerati crimen amici, 

Sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle tuae. 
His comes umbra tua est. Siqua est modo corporis umbra, 

Auxisti numeros, culte TibuUe, pios. 
Ossa quieta, precor, tuta requiescite in urna, 

Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo ! 
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3. Faeewell to Love-Songs. 
in. 15. 

Quaere novum vatem, tenerorum mater Amorum : 

Eaditur hie elegis ultima meta meis : 
Quos ego composui, Peligni ruris alumnus : 

Nee me deliciae dedecuere meae. 
Siquid id est, usque a proavis vetus ordinis heres, 5 

Non modo militiae turbine factus eques. 
Mantua Yergilio gaudet : Verona CatuUo. 

Pelignae dicar gloria gentis ego, 
Quam sua libertas ad honesta coegerat arma, 

Cum timuit socias anxia Roma manus. 10 

Atque aliquis spectans hospes Sulmonis aquosi 

Moenia, quae campi jugera pauca tenent, 
^ Quae tantum' dicet ' potuistis ferre poetam, 

Quantulacumque estis, vos ego magna voco.' 
Culte puer, puerique parens Amathusia culti, 15 

Aurea de campo vellite signa meo. 
Comiger increpuit thyrso graviore Lyaeus : 

Pulsanda est magnis area major equis. 
Imbelles elegi, genialis musa, valete, 

Post mea mansurum fata superstes opus ! 20 



FASTI. 



1. EOMULUS AND EeMUS. 
II. 383-422. 

Silvia Vestalis caelestia semina partu 

Ediderat, patruo regna tenente sno. 
Is jubet auferri parvos et in amne necari. 385 

Quid facia ? ex istis Bomulns alter erit 1 
JuBsa recusantes peragunt lacrimosa ministri, 

Flent tamen, et geminos in loca jussa f erunt. 
Albula, quern Tiberim mersus Tiberinus in undis 

Reddidit, hibemis forte tumebat aquis. 390 

Hie, ubi nunc fora sunt, lintres errare videres, 

Quaque jacent valles, Maxime Circe, tuae. 
Hue ubi venerunt, neque enim procedere possunt 

Longius, ex illis unus et alter ait : 
^ At quam sunt similes ! at quam formosus uterque ! 395 

Plus tamen ex illis iste vigoris habet. 
Si genus arguitur voltu, nisi fallit imago, 

Nescio quern vobis suspicer esse deum.' 
' At si quis vestrae deus esset originis auctor, 

In tam praecipiti tempore ferret opem. 400 

Ferret opem certe, si non ope mater egeret, 

Quae facta est uno mater et orba die. 
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Nata simul, moritura simul, simul ite sub iindas 

Corpora ! ' desierat, deposuitque sinu. 
Vagierunt ambo pariter. Sensisse putares. 405 

Hi redeunt udis in sua tecta genis. 
Sustinet impositos summa cavns alveus unda. 

Hen quantum f ati parva tabella tulit ! 
Alveus in limo silvis appulsus opacis 

Paulatim fluvio deficiente sedet. 410 

Arbor erat. Remanent vestigia, quaeque vocatur 

Kumina nunc ficus, Eomula ficus erat. 
Yenit ad expositos, mirum ! lupa foeta gemellos. 

Quis eredat pueris non nocuisse feram ? 
Non nocuisse parum est, prodest quoque.' Quos lupa 

Perdere cognatae sustinuere manus I [nutrit, 

Constitit, et cauda teneris blanditur alumnis, 

Et fingit lingua corpora bina sua. 
Marte satos scires. Timor abfuit, ubera ducunt, 

Nee sibi promissi lactis aluntur ope. 420 

nia loco nomen fecit, locus ipse lupercis. 

Magna dati nutrix praemia lactis habet. 

2. The Deification of Romulus. 
11. 475-612. 

Proxima lux vacua est. At tertia dicta Quirino. 475 

Qui tenet lioc nomen, Romulus ante fuit : 
Sive quod hasta curis priscis est dicta Sabinis, 

Bellicus a telo venit in astra deus : 
Sive suo regi nomen posuere Quirites : 

Seu quia Romanis junxerat ille Cures. 480 

Nam pater armipotens postquam nova moenia vidit, 

Multaque Romulea bella peracta manu. 
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' Juppiter,' inquit ' liabet Komana potentia vires : 

Sanguinis officio non eget ilia mei. 
Redde patri natum. Quamvis intercidit alter, 485 

Pro se proqne Kemo qui mihi restat, erit. 
* TJnus erit, quern tu toUes in caerula caeli,' 

Tu mihi dixisti. Sint rata dicta Jovis.' 
Juppiter annuerat. Nutu tremef actus uterque 

Est polus, et caeli pondera movit Atlas. 490 

Est locus, antiqui Capreae dixere paludem : 

Forte tuis illic, Eomule, jura dabas. 
Sol fugit, et removent subeuntia nubila caelum, 

Et gravis effusis decidit imber aquis. 
Hinc tonat, hinc missis abrumpitur ignibus aether. 495 

Fit fuga. Rex patriis astira petebat equis. 
Luctus erat, falsaeque patres in crimine caedis : 

Haesissetque animis f orsitan ilia fides : 
Sed Proculus Longa veniebat Julius Alba, 

Lunaque fulgebat, nee facis usus erat, 500 

Cum subito motu saepes tremuere sinistrae: 

Eettulit ille gradus, horrueruntque comae. 
Pulcher et humano major trabeaque decorus 

Komulus in media visus adesse via, 
Et dixisse simul : ' Prohibe lugere Quirites, 505 

Nee violent lacrimis numina nostra suis. 
Tura ferant, placentque novum pia turba Quirinum, 

Et patrias artes militiamque colant.' 
Jussit, et in tenues oculis evanuit auras. 

Convocat hie populos, jussaque verba refert. 510 

Templa deo fiunt. CoUis quoque dictus ab illo est, 

Et referunt certi sacra patema dies. 
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3. LUCEETIA. 

II. nO-758. 

Traduntur ducibus moenia nuda suis. 710 

Ecce, nefas visu, mediis altaribus anguis 

Exit, et extinctis ignibus exta rapit. 
Consulitnr Phoebus. Sors est ita reddita, ' Matri 

Qui dederit princeps oscula, victor erit.' 
Oseula quisque suae matri properata tulerunt, 715 

Non intellecto credula turba deo. 
Brutus erat stulti sapiens imitator, ut esset 

Tutus ab insidiis, dire Superbe, tuis. 
lUe jacens pronus matri dedit oscula Terrae, 

Creditus offenso procubuisse pede. 720 

Cingitur interea Eomanis Ardea signis, 

Et patitur lentas obsidione moras. 
Dum vacat, et metuunt hostes committere pugnam, 

Luditur in castris, otia miles agit. 
Tarquinius juvenis socios dapibusque meroque 725 

Accipit. Ex illis rege creatus ait : 
^ Dum nos diflBcilis pigro tenet Ardea bello, 

Nee sinit ad patrios arma referre deos, 
Ecquid in officio torus est socialis ? et ecquid 

Conjugibus nostris mutua cura sumus i ' 730 

Quisque suam laudat. Studiis certamina crescunt, 

Et fervent multo linguaque corque mero. 
Surgit cui dederat clarum Collatia nomen : 

^ Non opus est verbis, credite rebus ! ' ait. 
^ N"ox superest. Tollamur equis, Urbemque petamus ! ' 

Dicta placent, frenis impediuntur equi. 
Pertulerant dominos. Regalia protinus illi 

Tecta petunt. Gustos in fore nullus erat. 
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Ecce nuruin regis fusis per coUa coronis 

Inveniunt posito pervigilare mero. 740 

Inde cito passu petitur Lucretia. Nebat, 

Ante torum calathi lanaque mollis erat. 
Lumen ad exigunm f amulae data pensa trahebant : 

Inter quas tenui sic ait ipsa sono : 
' Mittenda est domino, nunc, nunc properate, puellae ! 

Quamprimum nostra facta lacema manu. 
Quid tamen auditis ? nam plura audire potestis : 

Quantum de bello dicitur esse super ? 
Postmodo victa cades. Melioribus, Ardea, restas, 

Improba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros ! 750 

Sint tantum reduces I Sed enim temerarius ille 

Est mens, et stricto quolibet ense ruit. 
Mens abit, et morior, quotiens pugnantis imago 

Me subit, et gelidum pectora frigus habet.' 
Desinit in lacrimas, intentaque fila remittit, 755 

In gremio voltum deposuitque suum. 
Hoc ipsum deauit, lacrimae decuere pudicae, 

Et facies animo dignaque parque f uit. 
' Pone metum, venio 1 ' conjunx ait. Ilia revixit, 

Deque viri coUo dulce pependit onus. 760 

4. The Butlding of Rome. 

IV. 809-862. 

Jam luerat poenas frater Numitoris, et omne 

Pastorum gemino sub duce volgus erat. 810 

Contrahere agrestes et moenia ponere utrique 
Convenit. Ambigitur, moenia ponat uter. 

* Nil opus est ' dixit ' certamine ' Romulus ' ullo : 
Magna fides avium est. Experiamur aves.' 
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Ees placet. Alter adit nemorosi saxa Palati : 815 

Alter Aventinum mane cacumen init. 
Sex Eemus, hie volucres bis sex videt ordine. Pacto 

Statnr, et arbitrium Romulus urbis habet. 
Apta dies legitur, qua moenia signet aratro. 

Sacra Palis suberant, inde movetur opus. 820 

Fossa fit ad solidum. Fruges jaciuntur in ima, 

Et de vicino terra petita solo. 
Fossa repletur humo, plenaeque imponitur ara, 

Et novus accenso f ungitur igne focus. 
Inde premens stivam designat moenia sulco : 825 

Alba jugum niveo cum bove vacca tulit. 
Vox fuit haec regis : ' Condenti, Juppiter, urbem 

Et genitor Mavors Vestaque mater, ades I 
Quosque pium est adhibere deos, advertite cuncti ! 

Auspicibus vobis hoc mihi surgat opus. 830 

Longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia terrae, 

Sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies.' 
lUe precabatur. Tonitru dedit omina laevo 

Juppiter, et laevo fulmina missa polo. 
Augurio laeti jaciunt fundamina cives, 835 

Et novus exiguo tempore murus erat. 
Hoc Celer urget opus, quem Eomulus ipse vocarat, 

' Sint ' que, ' Celer, curae ' dixerat ' ista tuae. 
Neve quis aut muros, aut f actam vomere f ossam 

Transeat, audentem talia dede neci.' 840 

Quod Eemus ignorans humiles contemnere muros 

Coepit, et ' His populus ' dicere ' tutus erit ? ' 
Nee mora, transiluit. Eutro Celer occupat ausum. 

Hie premit duram sanguinulentus humum. 
Haec ubi rex didicit, lacrimas introrsus obortas 845 

Devorat, et clausum pectore volnus habet. 
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Flere palam non volt, exemplaque fortia servat, 

' Sic ' que ' meoB muros transeat hostis ' ait 
Dat tamen exequias. Nee jam suspendere fletnm 

Sustinet, et pietas dissimulata patet. 850 

Osculaque applicuit posito suprema f eretro, 

Atque ait, 'Invito f rater adempte, vale ! ' 
Arsurosque artus unxit. Fecere, quod ille, 

Faustulus et maestas Acca soluta comas. 
Tum juvenem nondum facti flevere Quirites. 855 

Ultima plorato subdita flamma rogo est. 
Urbs oritur — quis tunc hoc ulli credere posset ? — 

Victorem terris impositura pedem. 
Cuncta regas, et sis magno sub Caesare semper : 

Saepe etiam pluris nominis hujus habe : 860 

Et quotiens steteris domito sublimis in orbe. 

Omnia sint humeris inf eriora tuis. 



TRI STI A. 



1. The Poet's Depaetuee from Rome. 

I. 8. 

Cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago. 

Qua mihi supremum tempus in urbe fuit, 
Cum repeto noctem, qua tot mihi cara reliqui, 

Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 
Jam prope lux aderat, qua me discedere Caesar 5 

Finibus extremae jusserat Ausoniae. 
Nee spatium f uerat, nee mens satis apta parandi : 

Torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora. 
Non mihi servorum, comitis non cura legendi, 

Non aptae profugo vestis opisve fuit. 10 

Non alitor stupui, quam qui Jovis ignibus ictus 

Vivit, et est vitae nescius ipse suae. 
Ut tamen hanc animi nubem dolor ipse removit, 

Et tandem sensus convaluere mei, 
AUoquor extremum maestos abiturus amicos, 15 

Qui modo de multis unus et alter erant. 
Uxor amans flentem flens acrius ipsa tenebat, 

Imbre per indignas usque cadente genas. 
Nata procul libycis aberat diversa sub oris, 

Nee poterat fati certior esse mei. 20 
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Quocumque aspiceres, luctus gemitusque sonabant, 

Formaque non taciti f uneris intus erat. 
Femina virque meo, pueri quoque,funere raaerent : 

Inque domo lacrimas angulus omnis habet. 
Si licet exemplis in parvo grandibus uti, 25 

Haec fades Trojae, cum caperetur, erat. 
Jamque quiescebant voces hominumque canumque, 

Lunaque noctumos alta regebat equos. 
Ilanc ego suspiciens, et ab hac Capitolia cernens, 

Quae nostro frustra juncta f uere lari, 30 

' Numina vicinis habitantia sedibos,' inquam, 

Jamque oculis nunquam templa videnda meis, 
Dique relinquendi, quos urbs tenet alta Quirini, 

Este salutati tempus in omne mibi I 
Et quanquam sero clipeum post vulnera sumo, 35 

Attamen banc odiis exonerate fugam, 
Caelestique viro, quis me deceperit error, 

Dicite. Pro culpa ne scelus esse putet. 
TJt quod vos scitis, poenae quoque sentiat auctor, 

Placato possum non miser esse dec' 40 

Hac prece adoravi superos ego. Pluribus uxor, 

Singultu medios impediente sonos. 
Ilia etiam ante lares passis prostrata capillis 

Contigit extinctos ore tremente focos, 
Multaque in adversos effudit verba penates 45 

Pro deplorato non valitura viro. 
Jamque morae spatium nox praecipitata negabat, 

Yersaque ab axe suo Parrbasis arctos erat. 
Quid f acerem ? blando patriae retinebar amore : 

Ultima sed jussae nox erat ilia fugae. 50 

A ! quotiens aliquo dixi properante, ' Quid urgues ! 

Vel quo f estines ire, vel unde, vide 1 ' 
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A ! quotiens ceiiam me sum mentitus habere 

Horam, propositae quae f oret apta viae. 
Ter limen tetigi, ter sum revocatus, et ipse 55 

Indulgens animo pes mihi tardus erat. 
Saepe vale dicto rursus sum multa locutus, 

Et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi. 
Saepe eadem mandata dedi, meque ipse fef elli, 

Eespiciens oculis pignora cara meis. [quam, 

Denique, ' Quid propero? Scythia est, quo mittimur,' in- 

' Eoma relinquenda est. TJtraque justa mora est. 
Uxor in aetemum vivo mihi viva negatur, 

Et domus et fidae dulcia membra domus, 
Quosque ego fratemo dilexi more sodales, 65 

O mihi Thesea pectora juncta fide ! 
Dum licet, amplectar. Nunquam f ortasse licebit 

Amplius. In lucro est quae datur hora mihi.' 
Nee mora, sermonis verba imperfecta relinquo, 

Complectens animo proxima quaeque meo. 70 

Dum loquor et flemus, caelo nitidissimus alto, 

Stella gravis nobis, Lucifer ortus erat. 
Divider hand aliter, quam si mea membra relinquam, 

Et pars abrumpi corpore visa suo est. 
Sic doluit Metus tunc, cum in contraria versos Y5 

TJltores habuit proditionis equos. 
Tum vero exoritur clamor gemitusque meorum, 

Et feriunt maestae pectora nuda manus. 
Tum vero conjunx, humeris abeuntis inhaerens, 

Miscuit haec lacrimis tristia dicta suis : 80 

^ Non potes avelli. Simul, a ! simul ibimus,' inquit : 

' Te sequar et conjunx exulis exul ero. 
Et mihi facta via est. Et me capit ultima tellus : 

Accedam profugae sarcina parva rati. 
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Te jubet a patria discedere Caesaris ira, 85 

Me pietas. Pietas haec mihi Caesar erit. 
Talia teraptabat, sicut temptaverat ante, 

Vixque dedit victas utilitate mamis. 
Egredior, sive illud erat sine funere f em, 

Squalidus immissis hirta per ora comis. 90 

lUa dolore amens tenebris narratur obortis 

Semianimis media procubuisse domo : 
Utque resnrrexit f oedatis pulvere turpi 

Crinibus, et gelida membra levavit bumo, 
Se modo, desertos modo complorasee penates, 95 

Nomen et erepti saepe vocasse viri ; 
Nee gemuisse minus, quam si nataeve meumve 

Vidisset struetos corpus habere rogos, 
Et voluisse mori, moriendo ponere sensus, 

Kespectuque tamen non voluisse mei. " 100 

Yivat ! et absentem, quoniam sic fata tulerunt, 

Vivat ut auxilio sublevet usque suo. 

2. To HIS Daughter Perilla. 

III. 7. 

Vade salutatum, subito perarata, Perillam, 

Littera, sermonis fida ministra mei ! 
Aut illam invenies dulci cum matre sedentem, 

Aut inter libros Pieridasque suas. 
Quicquid aget, cum te scierit venisse, relinquet, 5 

Nee mora, quid venias quidve, requiret, agam. 
Vivere me dices, sed sic, ut vivere nolim, 

Nee mala tam longa nostra levata mora : 
Et tamen ad Musas, quamvis nocuere, reverti, 

Aptaque in alternos cogere verba pedes. 10 
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Tu quoque, die, studiis commimibus ecquid inhaeres, 

Doctaque non patrio carmina more canis ? 
!N^ain tibi cum fatis mores natm^ pudicos 

Et raras dotes ingeniumque dedit. 
Hoc ego Pegasidas deduxi primus ad undas, 15 

Ne male f ecoadae vena periret aquae. 
Primus id aspexi teneris in Virginia annis, - 

TJtque pater natae duxque comesque f ui. 
Ergo si remanent ignes tibi pectoris idem, 

Sola tuum vates Lesbia vincet opus. 20 

Sed vereor, ne te mea nunc f ortuna retardet, 

Postque meos caaus sit tibi pectus iners. 
Dum licuit, tua saepe mihi, tibi nostra legebam : 

Saepe tui judex, saepe magister eram : 
Aut ego praebebam factis modo versibus aures, 25 

Aut, ubi cessaras, causa ruboris eram. 
Forsitan exemplo, quia me laesere libelli, 

Tu quoque sis poenae facta ruina meae. 
Pone, Perilla, metum. Tantummodo f emina non sit 

Devia, nee scriptis discat amare tuis. 30 

Ergo desidiae remove, doctissima, causaa, 

Inque bonas artes et tua sacra redi. 
Ista decens facies longis vitiabitur annic, 

Kugaque in antiqua fronte senilis erit : 
Inicietque manum formae damnosa senectus, 85 

Quae strepitum passu non f aciente venit. 
Cumque aliquis dicet, ' Fuit haec f ormosa,' dolebis, 

Et speculum mendax esse querere tuum. 
Sunt tibi opes modicae, cum sis dignissima magnis : 

Finge sed immensis censibus esse pares, 40 

Nempe dat id cuicumque libet fortuna rapitque, 

Irus et est subito, qui modo Croesus erat. 
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Singula quid ref eram ? nil non mortale tenemus 

Pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. 
En ego, cum patria caream vobisque domoque, 45 

Eaptaque sint, adimi quae potuere mihi, 
Ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque f ruorque : 

Caesar in hoc potuit juris habere nihil. 
QuUibet hanc saevo vitam mihi finiat ense, 

Me tamen extincto fama superstes erit, 50 

Dumque suis septem victrix de montibus orbem 

Prospiciet domitum Martia Koma, legar. 
Tu quoque, quam studii maneat f elicior usus, 

Effuge venturos, qua potes, usque rogos ! 

3. The Poet's Life. 
IV. 10. 

Ille ego qui fuerim, tenerorum lusor amorum, 

Quem legis ut noris, accipe posteritas. 
Sulrao mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis, 

Milia qui novies distat ab TJrbe decern. 
Editus hinc ego sum, nee non ut tempora noris, 5 

Cum cecidit f ato consul uterque pari : 
Si quid id est, usque a proavis vetus ordinis heres, 

Non modo fortunae munere factus eques. 
Nee stirps prima f ui. Genito sum fratre creatus, 

Qui tribus ante quater mensibus ortns erat. 10 

Lucifer amborum natalibus adfuit idem : 

Una celebrata est per duo liba dies. 
Haec est armif erae f estis de quinque Minervae, 

Quae fieri pugna prima cnienta solet. 
Protinus excolimur teneri, curaque parentis 15 

Imus ad insignes Urbis ab arte viros. 
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Frater ad eloquium viridi tendebat ab aevo, 

Fortia verbosi natus ad arma fori. 
At mihi jam puero caelestia Bacra placebant, 

Inque suuin furtim Musa trahebat opus. 20 

Saepe pater dixit, ' Studium quid inutile temptas ? 

Maeonides nullafi ipse reliquit opes.' 
Motus eram dictis, totoque Helicone relicto 

Scribere conabar verba soluta modis. 
SpoQte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 25 

Et quod temptabam dicere, versus erat. 
Interea taeito passu labentibus annis 

Liberior fratri sumpta mihique toga est, 
Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo, 

Et studium nobis quod f uit ante, manet. 30 

Jamque decem vitae frater geminaverat annos. 

Cum perit, et coepi parte carere mei. 
Cepimus et tenerae primos aetatis honores. 

Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fui. 
Curia restabat. Clavi mensura coacta est : 35 

Majus erat nostris viribus illud onus. 
Nee patiens corpus, nee mens f m't apta labori, 

Sollicitaeque f ugax ambitionis eram. 
Et petere Aoniae suadebant tuta sorores 

Otia, judicio semper amata meo. 40 

Temporis ilKus colui f ovique poetas, 

Quotque aderant vates, rebar adesse deos. 
Saepe suas volucres legit mihi grandior aevo, 

Quaeque necet serpens, quae juvet herba, Macer. 
Saepe suos solitus recitare Propertius ignes, 45 

Jure sodalicio qui mihi junctus erat. 
Ponticus heroo, Bassus quoque clarus iambis 

Dulcia convictus membra fuere mei. 
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Et tenuit nostras nmnerosus Horatius anres, 

Dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. 50 

Virgilium vidi tantum. Nee amara Tibullo 

Tempus amieitiae fata dedere meae. 
Successor f uit hie tibi, Galle : Propertius illi : 

Quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui. 
Utque ego majores, sic me coluere minores, 55 

Notaque non tarde facta Thalia mea est. 
Carmina cnm primnm populo juvenilia legi, 

Barba resecta mihi bisve semelve fuit. 
Moverat ingenium totam cantata per Urbem 

Nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi. 60 

Multa quidem scripsi. Sed quae vitiosa putavi, 

Emendaturis ignibus ipse dedi. 
Tunc quoque, cum fugerem, quaedam placitura cremavi, 

Iratus studio carminib usque meis. 
Molle Cupidineis nee inexpugnabile telis 65 

Cor mihi, quodque levis causa moveret, erat. 
Cum tamen hie essem, minimoque accenderer igne, 

Nomine sub nostro fabula nulla fuit. 
Paene mihi puero nee digna nee ntilis uxor 

Est data, quae tempus per breve nupta fuit. 70 

Illi successit, quamvis sine crimine conjunx, 

Non tamen in nostro firma f utura toro. 
Ultima, quae mecum seros permansit in annos, 

Sustinuit conjunx exulis esse viri. 
Filia me mea bis prima fecunda juventa, '?5 

Sed non ex uno conjuge, fecit avum. 
Et jam complerat genitor sua fata, novemque 

Addiderat lustl*is altera lustra novem. 
Non aliter flevi, quam me fleturus ademptum 

Ille fuit. Matri proxima justa tuli. 80 
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Felices ambo terapestiveque sepulti, 

Ante diem poenae quod periere meae ! 
Me quoque felicem, quod non viventibus illis 

Sum miser, et de me quod doluere nihil. 
Si tamen extinctis aliquid nisi nomina restat, 85 

Et gracilis structos effiigit umbra rogos : 
Fama, parentales, si vos mea contigit, umbrae 

Et sunt in Stygio crimina nostra foro, 
Scite, precor, causam, nee vos mihi f allere fas est, 

Errorem jussae, non scelus, esse f ugae. 90 

Manibus hoc satis est. Ad vos, studiosa, revertor, 

Pectora, qui vitae quaeritis acta meae. 
Jam mihi canities pulsis melioribus annis 

Venerat, antiquas miscueratque comas, 
Postque meos ortus Pisaea vinctus oliva 95 

Abstulerat decies praemia victor equus. 
Cum maris Euxini positos ad laeva Tomitas 

Quaerere me laesi principis ira jubet. 
Causa meae cunctis nimixmi quoque nota ruinae 

Indicio non est testificanda meo. 100 

Quid ref eram comitumque nefas f amulosque nocentes ? 

Ipsa multa tuli non leviora f uga. 
Indignata malis mens est succumbere, seque 

Praestitit invictam viribus usa suis. 
Oblitusque mei ductaeque per otia vitae, 105 

Insolita cepi temporis arma manu. 
Totque tuli casus pelagoque terraque, quot inter 

Occultum stellae conspicuumque polum. 
Tacta mihi tandem longis erroribus acto 

Juncta pharetratis Sarraatis ora Getis. 110 

Hie ego finitimis quamvis circumsoner armis, 

Tristia, quo possum, carmine fata levo. 
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Quod quamvis nemo est, cujus referatur ad aures, 

Sic tamen absumo decipioque diem. 
Ergo quod vivo, durisque laboribus obsto, 115 

Nee me sollicitae taedia lucis habent, 
Gratia, Musa, tibi. 'Snm. tu solacia praebes, 

Tu curae requies, tu medicina venis. 
Tu dux et comes es. Tu nos abducis ab Histro, 

In medioque mihi das Helicone locum. 120 

Tu mihi, quod rarum est, vivo subKme dedisti 

Nomen, ab exequiis quod dare fama solet. 
Nee qui detrectat praesentia, Livor iniquo 

Ullum de nostris dente momordit opus. 
Nam tulerint magnos cum saecula nostra poetas, 125 

Non fuit ingenio fama maligna meo. 
Cumque ego praeponam multos mihi, non minor illis 

Dicor et in toto plurimus orbe legor. 
Si quid habent igitur vatum praesagia veri, 

Protinus ut moriar, non ero, terra, tuus. 130 

Sive favore tuli, sive banc ego carmine famam 

Jure, tibi grates, candide lector, ago. 
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NOTES. 



METAMORPHOSES. 

I. The Creation. 
I. 1-88. 

It Fert anlniBS, my mind leads (me), I pt^rpase, MiitiUs forms, 

changed forms,, or ehangea of fotins. It is a Latin expression for the 
Greek word metamorphoses, transformations. Such changes of form the 
poet purposes to describe as he finds in the Greek and Roman Mytholo- 
gy: men changed to divine forms, as Hercules or Romulus; or gods 
changed to human forms ; or men changed into beasts, or into trees, and 
the like. 

2« Et illas, also those, i. e., as all other things which undergo change. 

3* Aspirite, used often of winds which arc favorable, and so gener- 
ally in the sense of favor, Primiqne m.wi6ij from t/ie very origin of 

the world, Mundus means first order, K6<rfios, and then the orderly world. 

7» Cb&os (from x^i^^\ ^^^ yawning space, and then used for form- 
less matter ; as in the second verse of Genesis, ** the earth was without 
form, and void." 

9o Dlscordia, adjective agreeing with semina, which, meaning seeds, 
expresses what we call elements. 

10-14. The names Titan, Phoebe, Amphitrlte, are here personifica- 
tions for Sun, Moon, and Sea. 

13. Ponderibns — ^snls. The plural in ponderihus is used, because the 
weights of the parts of the whole are thought of, and as equal to one an- 
other, i. e., in equilibrium ; balanced by its own weights, or held in equili- 
brium ; so also in Horace, Ep. 1. 6, 61. 

14. Amphitrlte ; the line is a spondaic hexapaeter, examples of which 

are common in this poeni. ^Marglne ; without the preposition in, with 

the idea of place, as often in poetry. 
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15, 16. Utqne — sde, and as — so ; ihough — yet, 

17t If Bill ; here neuter ; but in prose nvilae rei is more common. 

Sua refers to nuUi ; H. 449, 2. 

20« Sine pondere ; = eis quae sine pondere sunt. 

28« Uqvldnm — eaelnm, the clear heavens, in distinction from the 
denser atmosphere below {spiaao — aere). It is called aether in lines 16 and 
67, and ignea via in line 26, as if of the same nature as fire. 

24* C^nae, i. e., caelum, terras, undas, aer. Caeeo — acerro ; a cir- 

cumlocution for chaos, caeoo being used passively, as no one thing in it 
could be distinguished from another ; the blind mass. 

26* Join thus : ignea et sine pondere vis— caeli. 

27t Snmmiqne — ^in aree; arx^ a citadel, is used often for a high 
place, and for height ; here the same as " firmament " in Genesis ; and in 
the very Jlrmameni, 

81. Possedit) trompossidoy and so having an active or causative sense, 
just as the simple verb sldo is distinguished from sedeo ; took possession of, 

34. Non aeqnalls, to be taken together. 

37t Terrae, dative with ace. litora ; the verb cireumdo has also the 
construction of abl. (litoribus) with ace. ierram, 

39* ObliquiSj winding ; deellTla, down-running. 

40. f^iuie, sc. flumina ; Ipsa, sc. terra. 

42t Ripis, the hanks of rivers, litora, the shores of the sea ; though 
they are sometimes interchanged by the poets. 

43t SnbsldSre, from suhsido. See above, n. on line 31 ; literally, to 
set themselves down, to sink. 

45-48* Division of the heavens into five zones, to which correspond 
five zones on the earth*s surface. 

45* Dextra, sinistra, relatively to the equator. 

46. Qninta, same as media in 1. 49. 

47* Onns inelnsnm, i. e., the earth, as encompassed by the heavens. 

50* TotSdem, sc. zonas. Utramqne, i. e., on either hemisphere be- 
tween the torrid and the frigid zone. Haupt reads utrumque. 

52t His, i. e., plagis terrestribus. 

56* Cum falminihns ; the preposition ihstead of et f ulmina ; and the 
winds that cause the cold as well as the ligMning. The idea seems to have 
been that the winds cause the lightning by means of the friction of the 
clouds. 

57« His, sc. ventis. Habendum is used in the sense of having under 
control, and non passim implies that only in certain places were the winds 
allowed such control. 
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58-60* Nunc with emphasis, and explained by cum seqq., nnee^ etc.; 

and quin lament depends upon chsislitur^ according to H. 604, 4. Fra- 

trnm ; the Winds were personified as sons of Astraeus and Aurora. 

61* The Nabaiaei were an Arabian people. 

62« Jigft) etc., refers to the range of mountains in India. Mititi- 

nls ; a spondaic line. 

63. Vesper, used in a local sense for the West, only by the poets. 

64t Septemqne trionem, for septemtrionemque ; the dactyl of the 
fifth place makes the division by que necessary. The constellation of the 
Wain or the Great Bear, consisting of seven stars, five for the Wain and 
two for the steers ; the name of it was called, rather Irregularly, septem 
triones, and then in the sing, septemtrio. 

66« ** The South wind (ciquatieue auster, 2, 286) brings with it rain in 
Greece and Italy. Hence the Greek name for it, called by the Romans 
Notus, cf. vorisj moisture." Haupt. 

67* HaeCj i. e., aera, nubes, ventos. Super governs hacc^ the prepoei- 
tion coming o/*^, as not unfrequently with the poets, especially in dis- 
syllabic words. 

72. Anlmantibiu. The ancients ascribed to the stars life and even 

reason. Formae deornm ; the gods were conceived as having bodily 

forms. 

76* Anlnal ; because a limtiff being ; but eavheHAue^ because nobler, as 
endowed with reason, made in the image of God ; diviner, 

77t DSSraty a dissyllable. Quod — posset, of such nature that it 

might be able^ H. 603, i. 

80a Nnper, as described in line 22, terria abscidit undaa. 

81* Cognati ; because, before the dividing of chaos, the heavens had 
been mingled with earth. 

82* I&pito ; four syllables, as the / of Greek words is never to be 
pronounced as J, Ovid follows the myth, which represents Prome- 
theus, the son of the Titan lapetus, as fashioning man from earth and 
water. 

88« BIoderantUH ; the genitive in um instead of turn, on account of 

the metre ; but see H. 168, 2. In effigiem — deornm. In the same way 

as the gods were conceived as appearing in human form among men, so, 
as here, man is made in the image of the gods, reminding us of the words 
in Genesis 1, 26, " Let us make man in our image." 

85. Caelnmqne videre, sc. eum, referring to hominij as the subject 
of videre. Comp. Cic. de Amicitia, c. 21, caelestium ordinem ccmtem- 
plantes. 
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2. The Fous Ages. 
I. 89-150. 

8^150* In Yerg. Georg. 1, 126 seqq., and in Tibullus, i. 8, 85 seqq., 
the golden or good age is that of Saturn, which is followed by that of 
Jupiter. Hesiod has five ages, the golden, silver, brazen, the fourth with- 
out name, and the iron. Aratus has three, the golden, silver, and iron. 
Ovid has drawn in part from these poets. The designation of the periods 
by the metals from gold downward manifestly teaches the fall of the race 
from a golden innocence to successive stages of moral degeneracy. In 
like manner this idea of four ages is taught in the Zendavesta or sacred 
books of the ancient Persians, and in those of the Hindoos, both Brah- 
manic and Buddhistic, and in the Sagas of the ancient Germans ; also in 
the legends of the Aegyptians. 

89-112. The Golden Age. 

89* Aarea ; the first word of the sentence is the emphatic one, as if 

wc should say in English, with gold was the first age sown. Ylndiee ll*l- 

lO) abl. absolute, and may be rendered, witlwvJt any to punish, 

91,92« Poena metnsqae; penalty and fears, i. e., fears of pcjialig. 

Verba minaeia — aere ; in reference to laws, as of the Twelve 

Tables, which on brazen tablets were fixed on the Capitol and other 
public places. 

93t Erant ; an indefinite subject understood, as in English ^leg. An- 
other reading is vindice, instead of judice, 

94i SniS) ils own, in opposition to peregrinum, 

98. Direeti. The tuba was straight, and the eomu curved. AetnSj 
denoting the material, is in the genitive, after the analogy of the gen. of 
quality. H. 896, v. 

101. Ipsa, in the first place because emphatic, of itself; as opposed 
to what followed, it is = tellus inarata, 

104. Arbfiteos foetus ; the fruit of the arbutus or wild strawberry, 
like the fraga or common strawberry, but larger. ^Legebant ; the sub- 
ject indefinite, as above erant, 1. 93. 

105. Gorna, the fruit of the wild cornel-tree, a ham-like cherry, be- 
cause so hard. ^Hora, blackberries, the fruit of the rubeta (pi.). 

106. Jovis arbore ; i. e., the oak, one species of which bears acorns 
which are edible. 

108. Semine ; for semente, sowing, i. e., without sowing on the part 
of any one. 
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llOt Nee renovatnS) i. c, et non rcnovatus, and witJunU renewal, 

Cinebat (from c&neo), whitened, 

111. Flnmina, etc., figurative for abundance ; the nectaris itself figu- 
rative for wine. So of the land of promise in Exodus, 3, 8, " a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey." 

112. StUlabant; the honey was thought of, as in the golden age dis- 
tilling like dew from the trees. 

113-134. The Silver Age. 

113. Satorno. Satumus, a god of the ancient Italians, was after- 
ward identified with the Greek Kronos. 

Ill* Sabilt ; the final syllabic is long, its original quantity. So also 
below, iv. 712, abiit ; x. 16, adiit ; xi. 14, abili. 

116. Contraxit ^ before, as said on 1. 107, the spring vraa perpetual, 

117* Another spondaic line. 

118. Elegit* The ex in the verb (literally, out) gives the verb the 
meaning of bringing to an end ; hrougid the year to an end through winters^ 
etc. Hence it comes to mean finish. 

121* Snbierc ; an indefinite subject again ; the^f. The sub in the 
compound verb is well fitted to these primitive homes, as described in 
the next line. 

122* Cortlee \ barky but properly the outer, while liber is the word 
for the inner. 

123. Cerealia ; because Ceres was supposed to have given men the 
seeds, and to have taught them agriculture ; thus we call now the differ- 
ent grains Co^eals, 

125-140. The Brazen and the Iron Age. 

128. Tenae \ .limits aevum as a gen. of characteristic ; an age of a 
worse vein, H. 396, v. 

133. Qnaeqne ; the antecedent is caHnae^ which is used figuratively 

for naves. St^tirant — altis ; in reference to the trees, of which the 

ships were made. 

134. InsnltaTere ; with the primary meaning of the word as a com- 
pound of salto ; danced upon ; with something, too, of the meaning of 
our derived word insult^ as the ships, as it were, despised the danger. 
So, also, contemner e (literally, not to fear) is used by Tibullus, i. 3, 37, 
nondum pinus oontempserat undas. 

135. Prim; limits communem; — lumina and auras^ drawn by at- 
traction in the ace. to humum ; though regularly it would read, ceu lu- 
mina et Bolis aurae communes sunt. 

186. Limite means here a boundary. Mensor is the surveyor. 

8 
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1S7* SegcteSy ace. as object of poscebcUur, as posco in the active 
governs two accusatives. H. 374. 

139t Stygiisqic — nniMs ; the realm of the Shades, where the Styx 
flows ; thought of as in the very depths of the earth. Styx, the 6r. 2r^|, 
the hateful river. So Milton, in the line (" Paradise Lost," ii 679) " Ab-, 
horred Styx^ the flood of deadly hatey 

140. Malornm is objective genitive. H. 396, III. 

142* Vtroqne, i. e., both iron and gold. In what sense is it true of 
gold? 

145. Non soeer a genero } perhaps, as Haupt suggests, in allusion to 
CsBsar and Pompeius. 

147* Lirlda ; so called from the effect of aconite on the complexion 
of those who are poisoned by it. 

148* Inqniiit ; i. e., of astrologers, as he is impatient for his father's 
death, and for the possession of his property. 

150. mtiiBa ; in the better times the gods dwelt among men ; but one 
after another left the degenerate earth, Astraea, the goddess of justice, 
the Dike of the Greeks, being the last to take her flight. Astraea, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis, was placed as Virgo among the con- 
stellations. 

8. The Flood. 
I. 244-812. 

244-812* Traditions of a flood, similar to the one here given by Ovid, 
are found among many and very different nations. Buttmann has treated 
of these traditions in his Mythologus, I. 180 seqq., and also Jacob Grimm 
in his German Mythology, 641 seqq. The similarity of them all to the 
Biblical narrative is striking. 

244. Dleta Jovis. In the preceding passage Jupiter had declared 

his purpose, in a council of the gods, to destroy the world. Pars ; i. c., 

of the gods. 

245* Partes ; here in the sense of their part, or their dtUiff which 
they fulfiU as members of the council. 

250t Qnaerentes ; ace. subject of irepidare. Fore depends upon a 

word of saying suggested by vetcU. 

254. Sacer ; as the dwelling-place of the gods. 

255. Axis ; here put for caelum itself, as in 6, 64, Ionium cadum. 
256* In fatis ; it was the opinion of some of the philosophers, espe- 
cially the Stoics, that the world, having arisen from flre, would also be 
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dissolved in fire. Such an opinion Ovid represents as an utterance of 
the fates. What is the derivation of falum ? 

259. CjfdipnH ; the fabled sons of Ur&nus and the Earth, hurled to 
Tartarus by Saturn, and then rescued by Jupiter, for whom they after- 
ward forged thunderbolts. Homer represents them in the Odyssey as a 
giant race in Sicily. Later they were fancied as Vulcan's workmen in 
his smithy in Aetna, or in Lipara. 

863. Aeoliis ; from Ae51us, the god of the winds, fabled, as in Vergil, 
Aen. i, 62, to hold them in eaves in the Aeolian or Liparaean islands, near 

Sicily. Iqvlloiiem ; this wind is shut up as it brings clear and dry 

weather. On Notum see n. 1. 66. 

264* Alls ; the winds, from their swiftness, often are winged with 
the x>oets ; so, also, in Hebrew poetry, Psalm xviii. 10, upon the wiiigs of 
the wind. 

265. Tnltim ace. of the part, Gr. § 378. 

266* Barbft, sc. est ; eanis — capiUia; preposition omitted ; see n. 1. 13. 

267. Slins ; the personification is thus kept up, as the wind is cloud- 
clad, as it were, and the siniu are the folds of his dress, as so often used 
of the toga. 

269. Aethi^re, the upper air, and so = caelo. 

271. Conclpit, draws to itself, as the Iris, or rainbow, was thought to 
draw up the moisture from the earth ; as in Verg. Georg. i. 38, bibit 
ingens arcus. So Homer often represei^ts Iris as the messenger of 
Juno, and,r as such, forming the rainbow for her bright path through the 
heavens. 

271. Vota^ put for the crops, as the object of his hopes ; the whole 

may be rendered, and the farmer mourns over his prostrate hopes, 

Pi^rit — ^irrltiig) comes to naught, 

274. Sno, i. e., as hisoum peculiar abode; not content with what is 
furnished by the heavens, he avails himself, too, of the resources of the 
sea. 

275* Prater; Neptune, represented, like all sea-deities, as of the 
color of the sea itself. 

276. Tecta^ the depths of the sea as Neptune's abode, 

279« DttmoSy the caves and clefts of the earth, where the waters 

arise. Molt^ the rocky mass which, like a dean or a dike, confines the 

waters. 

280* In this line, and the two next ones, the image is drawn from 
horses, the reins flung loose upon the streams (immittiie habenas), the bits 
lei go from the mouths of Hie sprites (fontihus ora relaxant), and then the 
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rivers (amnen to be supplied with hi) rolling down in unbridled course 
{defrenalo — curm). 

283. Trldente ; here, and below 830, tricuBpide telo, the trident, the 
three-pronged epear of Neptune, is the symbol of his power. So, too, in 
Homer, with whom also he is the earth-shaker, iwotriyeuos. 

286) S87* Cini s&tis^ together toith ilie crops = et sata. So, also, cum 
— sacris. Sacra for the images of the gods, which are kept in the pShe- 
traliay or innermost part of the house. 

289* Hqjns refers to donmSy and limits culmen, 

290* TamS) towers, here used for high, tower-like buildings. 

292. Deeruit, as in 1. 77. 

296. SnmmS — ^in nlmo, on the top of the dm. So Horace, 0. i. 2, 9, 
gumma — ulmo, also in describing the flood. 

299. M5dft qnS) wliere just now ; observe the contrasts in the cor- 
responding places of the two lines, grannies and deformes^ capdlae and 
pliocae, 

302. Nereides, the daughters of the sea-god Nereus. 

803. Igltit&qve, i. e., by the swaying waves. 

305t Nee Tires fnlminis, i. c., the wild boar, strong as he is, unequal 
to contend with the lightning. 

306* Ablito, carried away by the flood. 

307, 308* Qnaesitlsqne, etc. And having long sougJU for places on 
the (solid) earthy where it may^he given {her) to stand. Compare the de- 
scription in Genesis, viii. 9, ** But the dove found no rest for the sole of 
her foot." 

399, 31 Of Observe the climax from tumulos, the hillsy to moniana 
eacumina, the tops of the mountains, JVovl, strange^ because never be- 
fore there. 

4. Deucalion and Ptbbha. 
I. 313-416. 

3l3t IttnlSs, etc. Fhocis, a district between Mount Oeta, in Thessaly, 
and Bocotia, was also called Aonia, from the Aones who formerly in- 
habited it. 

316. Vertleibvs-Hlaoliiis, the two spurs of Mount Parnassus, so fa- 
mous in ancient story, between which flowed the fountain of Castalia. At 
the foot of the mount was Delphi, the seat of the oracle. 

318t Denealion was the son of Prometheus, an^ his wife Pyrrha the 
daughter of Epimetheus. Deucalion had been the ruler of Phthia, in 
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Thcssalj, and by his son Hellen was the founder of the race of the 
Hellenes. 

320. CSryeldls. Behind the above-mentioned heights of Parnassus 
was a cave called Corycus, which was sacred to the nymphs and to Bac- 
chus. 

821. Thl^mlik Themis, the goddess of justice, was also a prophetess. 
The Delphic oracle was presided over first by Gaea, the mother of The- 
mis, then by Themis, afterward by Phoebe, and finally by Phoebus Apollo. 

330t Positoqne $ in the sense of depodto^ and having laid aside, 

Trlensplde ; see n. on ti-idente^ 2S3. 

331. Mnleet, soothes, quiets the waters. ^ProfBndnm, for marcy (he 

deep, 

332* tiiiirSs; ace of part, as above 265, wdtumr^ — Mnrteey prop- 
erly the shell-fish from which the purple dye was obtained, is here used 
for concha^ or any sea-shell. 

333. Tritonii. Triton, a sea-god subordinate to Neptune, and, with 

some of the poets, son of Neptune and Amphitrite. Conchae sonantl. 

The use of spiral shells for horns is not uncommon now on the Mediter- 
ranean coasts. 

336* Tnrblae — inio \ the lowest bend of the winding {foriilis) horn is 
narrowest and serves for the mouthpiece, and from this the horn grows 
larger with the other bends. 

337* lirii ; used of the Triton's breath as he blows the horn. 

838. CtrdqniS, i. e., oriente et occidente, in the East and tJie West, 

840* CoBtlgit \ the subject is a pronoun referring to hucitia, Re- 

eeptaS) the expression in prose for sounding a retreat is receplui eanere, 

344« PlenSs c&pit* The rivers are still full, as they flow, but are kept 
within their beds. 

346« Diem loDganit Dies here feminine, as it means time,-^ — Ni- 
dat&, i. e., undis, as the next line shows that they are still clothed with 
leaves. 

349* Terras is the subject, and is used with agere silentia after the 
analogy of agere vitam, actatem, and the like ; lying in profound silence, 

352. Patrfielis ; Prometheus and Epimetheus, the fathers respectively 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, were brothers. 

353. Delude ; a dissyllable. 

355. Tarba ; peculiarly, and not without a turn of wit in the expres- 
sion, is tu7'ba here used of two persons ; so, also, in vi. 200, Latonae tur- 

bam ; we two make up tlie crowd of aU the lands, Possedit, as above, 

1. 31. 
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856. Haee — fidicia^ even this pledge, i. e., that we alone survive. 

Adhnc non=nondum, not yet, and followed in next line by etiam nunCy 
now also, 

358« Quid — V^ttt^ animi limits quid; wJmt courage would you havef 
Fatis, hy the fates, i. e., if fate had rescued you alone. 

360* Qno coDsSlaiite dttlSres;=qui3 te dolentem consolaretur. 

363. Paternls ; i. e., of Prometheus. 

365. Nunc ; i. e., as things now are. 

367a Pl&eait, it pleased them, they determined, 

369* CSphisIdas, of tJie Cephlsus, which has its sources in the range 
of Parnassus, in Phocis, and flows into the lake Gopais. 

370. Ut — sic; though— yet, 

371* IrroriYePe, bedewed ; render sprinkled upon ; when they had 
drawn (libatos) water, and sprinkled it upon, etc. It was necessary to 
purify themselves by washing in the running water, before coming to the 
shrine. 

374. Palleliant; used to express the contrast to the before bright 
and cheerful aspect of the temple ; now it wears a dull look, and is over- 
grown with moss. 

376. Hftmi, for the construction, Gr. § 426, 2. Oseftla; the deriva- 
tion and primary meaning of the word ? Also of numina in the next line ? 

380. With res and an adj., as secundae, adverme, and here m^sae,the 
condition of things is described as fortunate or unfortunate, and so= 
fortune or misfortune ^-come to our help in our misfortunes from the flood. 

383. Yelate, etc. The head was to be veiled in sacred transactions, 
to avoid all distraction ; and the ungirding the dress was a token of the 
unloosing of all bonds, and so signified entire submission. 

386. Detqne, etc. Bet depends upon rogat, Gr. § 498, II., and 499, 2. 

^rtvetqnc. It was deemed sacrilegious to disturb the remains of the 

buried dead ; and the poet fitly represents the woman as yet more sensi- 
tive to the impiety than the man. 

388. Caecis — ^I&teliris ; the sense of the words was hidden, as in a rid- 
dle ; the whole may be rendered : hidden in blind riddles. 

390. The patronymics here are adroitly used to indicate that the cun- 
ning of the parents is inherited by the children. 

391. Sollertia^ from soUers, solIus=totus, and ars; all art, sagacity. 

NobiS) in the sense of the singular, my sagacity ; but what is the 

construction of the dative ? 

395. Angfirlo ; as an augury is a sign by which something is to be 
known, it comes to mean, as here, interpretation. 
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400* Credat — sit ; the subj. is potential ; wha could believe this^ wHen 
Vie old tradition (oldness) were the witness? 

401* Ponere, for deponere, as above, 1. 330, posito, 

404. The tU is concessive, as above, 370 ; tJi/yugh a certain form of 
man may he seen, yet it is not clear to the sight. 

4(M» ExMta; see n. on exigere, i. 118. 

408. Corporis, ofjlesh. 

410* Vena \ the word is used of stone also, as is our word vein, 

413* Femina, collectively for the sex. 

414. Dtriim. So, also, in Yerg. Georg. 1, 61, undo homines nati, du- 
rum genus. 

5. Python. 

I. 434-451. 

434* Ergo* The poet has been describing the discordant harnumy 
(discors concordia) of the forces of nature, and especially of moisture and 
heat, in producing different species of animals. The ergo^ tlijerefore^ now 
takes up and carries forward the narrative. 

435. Solibus, sun^s rays, 

438* NoUet, sc. te genuisse. The imperf. represents the wish as im- 

possible of falfiUment. Python (the Gr. TiiB<av\ according to olden 

legend the dragon that guarded the Delphic shrine ; also called son of 
earth. Ovid seems to have added the fiction of the creature as a growth 
of the slimy earth, simply to make a transition to his next story. 

440* De monte, L e., Parnassus. 

441* ArdttnenS) one of the many names of Apollo, as in Gr. 
iipyvpSro^os, god of the silver bow, and many others. 

444* Nigra, blacky from tlie poisonous blood, v^neno, 

446. Cl^li^bri eertaniine, abl. of characteristic. Lndos. The Pyth- 
ian games were celebrated, in historic times, every four years at Delphi. 

447. PytMa, sc certamina; but, as here, the noun is generally 
omitted. 

448. M&nn — ^rfttave, referring respectively to contests in boxing, run- 
ning, and chariot-racing. 

450* Longo — crine. As the god of youthful beauty, Apollo is thus 
generally figured with long, flowing locks. So the epithet intomus, and 
others like it. 
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6. Daphne. 
I. 452-667. 

452. Piniiia* So, too, it was a legend that the oldest Delphic shrine 
of Apollo was a but of laurel-branches, brought from Tempe, the valley 
of the Peneiis. 

454. Dellflfl, from the island of Delos, the place of his fabled birth 
and worship. 

455* Cornia^ Cupid's' bow, tipped with horn, or as made of two horns 
put together ; called also sometimes in the sing., comu. 

456. Tibij sc. est. WhcU have you to do ? 

457t Ista^ those of yours, which you are carrying. 

4((0» Inntai^ris, as above, 443, mille. 

461* Ficf) torch ; in poetry, as in sculpture and in painting, Cupido 

•r Amor often carries a torch, with which he kindles love. Xescid qnos^ 

here, as usual, with something of contempt, as loves which Apollo cares 
not for. 

462. Landcs, i. e., his bow and quiver, as above, 441, arcUenens. 

463. Flgat, potential may, but in the concessive sense of though it 
may ; with the meus arcus in next line supply ^^c/. 

465. Observe the quantities in tu& glori& nostra, and the consequent 
case for each. 

466. Eliso ; from e and laedo, whence elide, elision, and many other 
cognate English words ; having painted the air with the beating of his 
ijoings. 

467. Implgcr, loith swiftness of flight ; the adj. at the beginning of 
the line goes straight to constitit arce, whither the winged god is flying. 

469t Opernm, effects ; this duplicity of the arrows seems to be the 
invention of Ovid. 

473* Midnlias (from mSdius), the marrows; i. e., th£ very heart of 
Apollo. 

471. Nomen &mantis ; 1. e., the very name of lover is hateful ; she 
will not have it. 

476. Exuvlis ; i. e., as a huntress ; a rival of Phoebe or Diana in 
this, as well as in being inmipta. 

477. On sine lege, Haupt compares the expression, which occurs in 
Ovid IT. 413, vitta coercuerat neglecta alba capillos. 

479. Nimdrnm avlii; Gr. 397, 3, Note 4; the pathless looods, 

480. Dj^meii) or Hymcnacus, the god of marriage. The word, the 
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6r. ^/&^y, was originally the name of the song at bridals ; hence Hymen 
is made by the poets the son of Calliope. 

483. Taedas Jigiles, bridal torcJies, by which the bride was brought 
home on the wedding-day. 

484. drii; ace. of part; is suffused in face, 

485« PatriS) etc., and dinging to her f oilier* s neck mih coaxing arms. 

487, P&U^r, i. e., Jupiter, the father of Diana; Jierfatlier. 

488. Istc, that grace of yours ; the poet, by a sudden turn, addresses 

the maiden herself, as if she were present. Quod optas is the subject 

of esse, 

491* Sua, Ms own ; sua referring to ilium. 

w 

492« Adftleatnr. The Romans were wont to bum the stubble, in 
order thereby to improve the soil. Adolcre is often used of the burn- 
ing of incense, but here in the general sense. 

494. Jam snb liiee, i. e., at daybreak. 

498« Quid, etc. ; that is, how beautiful they must be, if tliey are 
dressedy if so attractive now ? 

499. Oseala^ here in the literal sense of the diminutive of os ; lips; 
but seldom so used. UToH — s&tis, is not enough ; he longs to kiss them. 

501« Mi^dia — parte ; abl. after the compar. plus, 

502. Observe the quantities, si guii and f ugit, and consequently the 
case of the one, and the tense of the other, word. 

507* Qaaeqae^ by apposition to the preceding nominatives ; but in 
prose the order would be siios quaegue ; why ? 

513* Armeata, fierds^ as oxen ; gregcs, Jlocks, as sheep ; " /aw not an 
unkempt (horridus) shepherd," / do not tend here herds and flocks, 

516. Ct&rttS) in Ionia, where were a temple and oracle of Apollo ; 

hence the name Clarius deus. Ti^ni^dos, an island in the Aegean, off 

the coast of Troas, where also was a temple of Apollo. P&t&ra, a city 

in Lycia, was also celebrated for Apollo*s worship. 

517-^524, Apollo proclaims himself the god of prophecy {per me— 
patet\ of music {concordant — nervis), of the bow (certa—fecit), and of 
medicine {inventum — artes). 

518. Coneordant expresses the harmonious accompaniment of the 
song and the strings (nervos) of the instrument. 

620, V&eno, i. e., free hitherto from love. 

523« AmSr, {my) love^ as appears from the next line. 

526* Camqne ipso verba, i. e., both himself and his words. 

530. Sftd Saiiti. The sed belongs to sequitur in 1. 532, and enim to 
susiitiei. But the god follows^ etc., for he bears (it) 7w> longer to hsc, etc. 
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53St idmlsso passu. Admittere or immittere is often used with 
7iab€7iaSy to give (a horse) the rein ; and so figuratively here, wilh quick- 
ened pace. 

533. GilQciis. The Gallic hounds were much valued for the chase. 

535* Inhaesnro, in the dat., limits similia, like to; i. e., cts ifabotU to 

fasten upon the hare. Jam jamqne expresses the creature^s eagerness 

of expectation. 

536« Vestigia, here means the /<?6f.— Strlngit, grazes, is dose upon. 

541* TergOqne — ^immlnet, and is close upon tlie back. 

547. I have followed Haupt in the reading, though most MSS. have 
another line (546), thus : Qua nimium placui, tcUus, ait hisce, vel istam, 
Quae fadt ut laedar, mvtaiido pcrde Jiguram. 

548* Yix — finita may be rendered like our nom. independent, her 
prayer liardly finisked ; and so occiipat has its proper sense of being 
beforehand with a person or thing. Before the prayer was fairly finished 
the transformation begins. 

551. The juxtaposition of the words velox, pitpisy helps very much 
the expression of contrast, the swift foot^ and the dvJU roots. 

552* Rfimiinet, only the beauty of the maiden remains in the bright- 
ness of the laurel-leaf. Haupt compares Ovid, 14, 720, nitida lauru. 

55(>. Eifftgit, etc., "It loves the shade, and so shuns the sun's 
kisses." 

560. Dncibns. The Roman general, when triumphing, was adorned 

with the laurel. Trinmpham, i. e., lo triumphe^ as in Hor., 0. iv. 2, 

49 ; also Ovid, Tristia, 4, 2, 61. The Triumphus was personified, and 
thus addressed with the shout. 

562« Postlbns Angnstis ; of the Palace of Augustus, on the Palatine, 
on each side of which stood a laurel-tree. 

565* Semper, 1. e., as an evergreen. 

566, Paean ; f r. the Or. Xlcudav or ncuov, which was a name of Apollo ; 
also of Aesculapius. In the Iliad it is the name of the physician of 
Jupiter. 

7. Phaethon. 

■ 

I. 748-7'79. II. 1-339. 

748* Hnle ; refers to lo, the story of whom had just been told by the 
poet : how she was changed into a heifer, and was driven by the jealousy 
of Juno over the earth ; how finally she ended her wanderings in Egypt, 
where, together with her son Epaphus, she was worshiped. The Greeks 
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identified lo and Epaphus with the Aegyptian Isis and Scrapie. Tan- 
dem ; i. e., after all that had been suffered by his mother and himself, €U 
last. 

750* AnimiSy the plural expresses the fullness of spirit, as we also 
say, in good spirits; here, in pr<md fedings, 

753» SIM ; i. e., to him, as the son of Jupiter. Plioebdqnc. The 

sun-god, in 6r. Helios, though by some Greek writers distinguished from 
Apollo, yet is generally one and the same with him. 

753. in&ehldeSt In&chus, king of Argos, was the father of lo. 

754. Imigitte means here the notion, and falsi expresses the idea that 
his descent from Phoebus is only an invention of his mother. So in ii. 
37, falsa — *m6 imagine ; render, with the false notion of (Phodnts being) 
your sire. 

757« Ille ; the pronoun in the sense of " that one " points to a person 
as one well known ; and so=/, who am usually free of speech and impetu- 
ous, was (in this case) silent. 

761* Assj^re caelo ; in imitation of the Roman legal phrase asserere 
in libertatem, to assert or maintain one^s liberty ; so here, and vindicate 
my heavenly descent, 

763. Mtrops was the husband of Clymeng. Taedas (see n. on 1. 

483) stands here for the fortunate marriages of tJic sisters of Phacthon, 

the Ueliades. 

764. Traderet ; the subj. in dependence upon oravii, with the omis- 
sion of ut ; Gr. 493, 2. 

765. Clyiiii^ne, subject of porrexit, and the clause amhiguum, etc. 
(with est omitted), is thrown in. Clymene, it is uncertain whetJier moved 
the more by the entreaties, or, etc, 

766. Dlcti — crlminis, at the charge uttered against her, i. c., that she 
had made up the story of Phaethon's birth. 

771. M%ti^ etc., deny me the sight of him, which is equivalent to de- 
nying one the light of life, as appears from the next line. 

774. Construe domus unde oritur, etc. The subject of ointur i& pater, 
to be supplied from the adj. pairios. 

777. Concipit — mente. Acth^rS, the upper air, or the heavens, the 
abode of the gods. With concipite the meaning is that he conceives of, 
has the thought of, the heavens in his mind as if he were there already ; 
and, with the thought of the heavens in his mind, Tie passes his own Aethio- 
pians, etc. 
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II. 1-339. 

2* PyrSpo ; mtpwirSsf a mixture of gold and copper. 

3. CiUiiSj to be construed with fastigia and with ehur in the sense of 
decorations sculptured in ivory, 

5* Mnlelber, an epithet of Vulcan ; derived, perhaps, from mulcere^ 

as the god of fire, qui <ies miUcet. Illie) i. e., on the valvae^ which wero 

embossedy as described in the next following lines. 

8. Habety i. e., as represented by the artist. 

9« Ambignnni, dubious ; Proteus was a sea-god, who had the power 
of taking on various forms ; hence our word Protean, 

10* Aegeoaa, called also Briareus, a fabulous sea-god, having an hun- 
dred arms, and represented as borne on the backs of whales. 

11. Doris was the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and wife of the 
sea-god Nereus ; their daughters {naia£) were called hence Nereides. 

12* Mole, meaning primarily any solid mass, may here be used of 
the shore, or some huge rock in the sea. 

13* Una, etc., they have not one and the sameface^ and yet not differ- 
ent ; they have a family likeness. 

18. Signa, the signs of the Zodiac. 

19. Clymfineia — proles ; so used of the mother, as bis descent from 
Phoebus was in question (dubitati), 

26» Dorae, here the Hours (not, as usual, the seasons), and subject to 
the god of day (Dies). So also below, 118. All these — DieSj Mensis^ 
etc. — arc conceived by the poet as persons, and attendant upon the 
8un-god. 

28* Niid&, lightly clad, as expressive of the heat of summer. 

29* Uvis, in allusion to the vintage of the autumn season. 

30. Canos— eapillos ; for the ace, H. 378. 

31* lade, i. c., ex solio. Loeo, abl. of specification with medius, 

32* Oenlis, loiih those eyes, 

37, Imagine ; see n. i. 754. 

39« Animis — nostris, from my mindj nostris being used for meis, and 
animi in the plural, because the uncertainty (errorem) touches all his 
feelings and thoughts, his whole mind. 

43. Vcros— ortaSj has declared your real origin ; for a similar reason 
as 29, animisj ortus here in the plural, as his brother is thought of in 
reference to his father, and also his mother ; and their ancestry also. 

46. P&lus ; the Styx, called palus because of the sluggishness of its 
current ; so, also, in iv. 434, Styx — iners. For the long us in paluSy Gr. 
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581, IX. 1. JunniU) hy which the gods Jiave to avoear. The passiYO 

juranda is used, as the aocusatiTe is sometimes used in the active, 
instead of per with the ace. ; so below, 101, Stygias juravimus undas. 

Incognit&y because the sun's light does not reach the lower world. 

OcflUs, figuratively of the sun's rays. 

48* llipl^dnm. Also in Greek poetry and art, the steeds of the sun's 
chariot are mnged ; but Ovid uses alipedum only as poetic for swift-footed, 
So also below, 163, 159. 

51* Me& — tui; Hash did my word (promise) become through yours 
(your request). 

53« Hon — Tdlsntas \ what you will Iiave is not safe, 

54, 55* Et quae — eonTinlftnt $ and of such sort as arc not suited, etc. ; 
the relative =talia munera ut non, etc. ; 6r. 603, 1. Istis, tlwse pow- 
ers of yours. 

57. Etiam, even, Sapeiis limits fas^ and fas expresses what is 

allowed by divine law ; right. 

58. Pl&e&it, in the subjunctive depends upon licebit, with ut omitted; 
Gr. 499, 2. 

59* hit J used here for cwru. 

62. Il'on i&gat, may not drive, with the force of the potential in the 
subj. ^ 

63* Primi, tlie first of the way. Qua, with the subj. enitaniur, 

as above, quae, 54. 

65, 66« Mihi Ipsi limits^/, and videre is the subject oifit ; /, myself 
often become alarmed to see, etc. 

68* Etiam, to be construed with Tethys sold. Then, also, Tcthys lier- 
self is wont to fear, 

70. Yertigine caelum* Vertigo, from vertere, to turn, means a turn- 
ing or whirl (hence our word vertigo). The heavens constantly revolv- 
ing from west to cast, and carrying with them the fixed stars ; the sun, 
with the planets, in the opposite direction ; hence below, of the sun, ndtor 
in adversum. 

73* Riipldo ; from the nearness here of rapitur caelum the primary 
meaning of the adj. is more readily noticed. Orbl, i. e., of the heav- 
ens ; the word limits conirarius, 

74, 75. Finge — eiirriis ; fancy the diariot given (to you). Rdtitls 

— pills, the lohceling poles ; poli, taken for the heavens, as the extremities 
of the axis of the heavens, in the same way as axis itself, ciiits axis {the 
swift-revolving axis). Ne seems to be herc=ita ut non. 

76-78. Forsit&D, etc. Perhaps you are expecting to see many fine 
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things on your way, as groyes and cities and shrines rich in gifts {doms 

limits ditia) ; no, your way is beset with snares and perils. AnifflO 

limits eoncipias. Formas ferarnniy the sJiapes of wUd beasts ; referring, 

in illustration of the dangers of the way, to the signs of the Zodiac, Htc 
of which are then mentioned, the Taurus, Sagittarius or Archer, Leo, 
Scorpio, and Cancer. 

80. The position of joer, as parted from the noun which it governs, is 
not unusual in poetry. 

81. Haemdnlosqne areim^ in allusion to the sign of Sagittarius or 
the Archer, who was figured as a Centaur. The Centaurs lived in Thes- 
saly, which was called also Haemonia, from a king Haemon, father of 
Thcssalus. 

83. SeorpI6n, Greek ace. from the Gr. Scorpios. Aliter, in a differ- 
ent direction. 

81-86* Tibi limits in promptu^ in readiness, which has here the force 
of an adj. promptum^ ready, easy ; nor for you is it easy to govern^ etc. 
Prorjipitts^ from promOy which is a compound of emo, and means, literally, 

to bring out. Thus, prompiuSy brought out, prompt, easy, IgnlbnS) 

the abl. of cause, limits animosos. 

89. Civc \ Gr. 581, IV. 3. The que in rcsqne connects corrige with 
cave. 

91. Tlmendo, by fearing (for you). Posses ; the force of the /m- 

perfect (in the subj.) with utinam ? See Gr. 483, 2. 

101. UndaSj for the ace. see n. above on 46. 

lOi. Pri^mit, insists upon his purpose. 

105. Qua llcftit, so far as he might ; limiting cunctatus. 

107. Sammac — rfttae^ of the extremity of the wheel, its rim. 

109. Jfiga, the yoke. ChrysftHthi, literally (from the Greek) gold 

stone, iopc^. Gedimaej and the (other) jewelsy aliae being omitted. 

110. Plioebo, figurative for sole ; by iJie reflection of Sol threw back 
briglU liglUs. 

111. Magnanimns, high-spirted. 

113. Plena rosarnn?, /t<// of rosy liglU. 

114. Agmioa cogit ; chases the troops. 

115. NftTissinms ; la^t (of all) leaves his post in the heavens. 

116. Qvem, referring to Lucifer. Yidlt agrees with a pronoun 

which refers to Titan. On Titan see n. i. 10. 

117. Extremae, loaning ^ in its last quarter. 

118. On Boris see n. above on 26. 

ISO. Ambrdsiae snco. They arc the horses of a god, and so in a 
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eense divine, and fed with a divine food. Ovid fancies the ambrosia as 
a plant, and its juice as the food of the gods. So in Metam. iv. 215, 
where also the poet is speaking of the horses of the sun ; Amhroaiam 
pro gramine haheni» 

123t Patientia, able to hear ; with the gen. for which see Gr. 309, 
ii. Rapidaf) swift-consuming, 

127. Fortlis \ i. e., the hits {loris) more than the spurs (siimvlis). 

128. Volentes, sc. properare. 

129t DirectOS, etc., straight across the five zones. 

ISO. Sectns, etc. The order of the words (and especially the word 
itself ohliqtium) is in contrast with directos, etc. Cut obliquely with a broad 
bend is the path ; render, the path cuts oUiqudy with a wide carve. The 
poet describes the sun^s path, or the Ecliptic, as hounded by three zones, 
the torrid zone and the two temperate zones. 

132» Ireton^ the constellation of the Bear, which is near the North 
Pole. 

133. flaf, sc. yift. 

133. Manifesta ; the poet fancies a plain path through the heavens, 
marked by the track of tJte wJieeh, So also below, 167, iritum — spa- 
tium. 

135* Mec preme, neitlier drive too loio^ i. e., near the horizon, nor force 
the chariot upwards through the heiglUs of tFie sky, Cursum is the object 
of both verbs. On the expressions for the two extremes, and also the 
safe mean, compare Horace, 0. ii. 10. 

136,137. Altlns, too /ugh; Inferlns, too low. The preposition in 
egressus implies the getting out of the right track into one too high or 
too low. 

138, 139. Here, too, the extremes arc to be shunned ; and now, of 
too far to tlie right^ and too far to the Icft^ the former toward the Serpent, 
which winds {iortum) through the heavens, between the Great and Little 
Bear in the north (as in Mctam. iii. 45, geminas qui separat Arctos), the 
latter toward the Altar, which lies loio {prcssam\ near the South Pole. 

14L Jnvet, fonsnlat, in the subj. depending upon opto, ut being 

omitted. Tlbl. What is the difference in the meaning between the 

*dat. (tibi) with consuloj and the ace. ? 

142, Desperio litore ; Jr'enrcpoy, Hesperus, vesper ; and so the evening, 

western. Mctae means primarily the cones of a fir-tree, and then the 

three conical posts set up at either end of the spina of a race-course, 
around which the chariots ran. Here the word {metas) is figurative for the 
bounds of the course of the Night across the sky, at the extreme west. 
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the shore of the western ocean. Now that Night has run her course, the 
Sun must begin his {poscimur). 

147* Dnm belongs to adstas as well as to potes. 

149« t^nae has lumina for its antecedent, and with species expresses 
purpose. SlaCj imperative. 

150, Ille, rcfemng to Fhaethon. The chariot is liff/U (l^em), as it 
bears now only a youth's body, and not that of Phoebus. 

153« The names, from the Greek, are all significant. PjfWSIff, irvp^etSy 
the Fiery ; Eons, ^H^os (but the Iloman poets, as here, shorten the first 
syllable), the Early (of the dawn) ; Aeihon, Ai^wv, the Burning ; PhiSgon, 
^\€ywy, the Flaming. 

155* Rcpagala ; the barriers^ the sun's course being thought of as a 
race. Comp. in Hebrew poetry, as said of the sun, "' And rejoiceth, as a 
strong man, to run a race." Ps. xix. 5. . 

156* Tethys, the goddess of the ocean. Since the sun is seen arising 
from the ocean in the morning, and sinking into it at evening, the poet 
naturally represents Tcthys as letting go the harriers (quae reppulit) for 
the sun's free course {copia) over the world. 

160* Praetercnnt, joo^. The poet has still in mind the image of a 
race. They are swifter than the winds, and leave them behind. 

161« L£tc, the emphatic place at the beginning gives the adj. the 

stronger meaning of too lig/U. Qnod with the subj. posset is=talc ut 

id ; and not such as the horses of the Sun could recognize, i. e., as their 
usual weight. Gr. t03, i. 

163. Jnsto — ^pondere, regular weiglUy in the same sense as Justus is 
used with triumphus and eza'citus. 

165. Dat — saltns, gives leaps, =.«?a7iV, leaps. Onere, abl. with 

vacuus by Gr. 414, iii. 

168. Qno prins ; the antecedent is ordine ; as before, 

169, 170. The qua — ^flectat depends upon scit, as well as qua sit iter. 

Nee — illis^ nor if he knew, could he master them. We should expect 

the imperfect sciret — imperaret ; but the poet, cither because of the pre- 
ceding present tenses, or because he chooses to represent the scire as 
possible, uses the present. 

171. Triones ; see n. i. 64. 

172. Vetlto ; because the constellation of the Wagon or the Wain 
(the scptem trioncs, the seven stars in the Great Bear) is always above 
the horizon. 

173. Glaeiali, icy^ ixsjunciam — Arcion, in 1. 132, for the North Pole. 
Serpens, same as Anguis, in 1. 138, where see note. 
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176« B«ote* Bootes, 6r. fiot&niSt ^^^ ox-driycr, the conateUation 
just behind the Wagon. He is called tardtu, from his slow and late set- 
ting. This constellation is also called Arctophylax, when the Wagon is 
thought of as the Bear. 

179. Penitns penitnsqne, de^ and yet deeper ; like Milton^s " In the 
depths a lower deep.'* 

181« Per tantnm Inmeii) in Vu midst of so much ligld darhicsa arose 
be/ore his eyes ; " dark with excess of light." 

18S. Mallet. Comp. n. on noUet^ I 438. 

184. MerftpiS) sc. filius. Merops was the husband of Cljmenc. Phae- 
thon would now gladly claim an humbler birth. 

185* PinnS) for fiatfisj as the ships were so often made of pine. 

Ticta, i. e., by the storm on sea. 

186* Frena — erector* The expressions arc transferred from a chariot 
to a ship, from driving to sailing. 

187. Quid — faeiat; w/iat is he to do? a rhetorical question. See 
Gr. 486, II. 

189. Fatnm — est^ for him it is not fated. What is the primary 
meaning of fari, and how is it connected in meaning with our word 
fate? 

192« Nee nomlna \ not knowing their names, he can not call to them. 

193* Tario \ used in reference to the many stars and constellations ; 
the spangled Iieavens. For miractda^ and in the next line simulacra f era- 
rum, see n. on '78. 

195* Conc&yat; an unusual word for curvat; curves his claws into 
two hows. 

197. Dnornm ; according to the earlier view, which Ovid follows, the 
Scorpion filled the space of two twelfths of the Zodiac ; but later his 
claws were fashioned into the sign of the Libra. 

198* Sndore yeneni ; veneni, because from the Scorpion ; sudor e^ on 
account of the heat ; he sweats poison. 

199. CnrTatS cnsplde, the curved (pointed) sting, at the end of the 
Scorpion's tail. 

202, Exsp&tiantar, stray from the track, from ex and spatium, whence 
our word expatiate. 

204. Hie corresponds to qua, with via undci-stood. Sine lege, law- 
lessly. 

207. Spatio, in a track ; the abl. with the omission of in, as often in 
poetry. 

208» Slis, abl. with comparative inferius ; lower dovm than Iier own. 
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Fraternos, i. e., of the Sun, as Artemis or Diana and her brother 



Apollo were sjmonymous with Luna and Sol. 

SlOi Qvaeqne subject of est understood ; but ut — altissima may be 
rendered cuxording to its lieigkl. The usual construction would require 
ita maxime with con^pitur, 

211* Agit rimas; an expression not uncommon with Ovid; so in 
Metam. x. 512, Arbor agit rimas; but in iy. 65, the noun is used with 
ditco ; it splits and gets cracks in it. 

2 IS* Sno damnb, to its own damage. 

214. Parva, i. c., the things he has already mentioned are small mat- 
ters for complaint ; but he goes on to say that ^r^o^ eUies and eniire races 
are consumed. 

217* In the enumeration which here follows, alike of mountains and 
rivers, the poet seems to follow no particular order, but only illustrates 
the universal conflagration. AihoSj in Macedonia ; DnoliiSj in Lydia ; 
Oete, in Thessaly. 

218, 219. ide (or Ida) in Phrygia, HeVtcon in Boeotia, and Haemos im 
Thrace. 

221* Eryx, in Sicily, Cynthus, on the island of Delos, and Othrys, in 
Thessaly, as also (below) Ossa, Pindus^ and Olympus. 

222* Rhddttpej in Thrace, and Mimas, in Ionia. 

223, 224. Dindyma, also Dindymus, in Phrygia, Mytm, in Ionia; 
Ciihaei'on^ in Boeotia, was the seat of the worship of Bacchus {natfis ad 
sacra) ; Caucasus (with ardet) illustrates the allusion to the cold climate 
of Scythia. 

226. Appenninns in the spondaic line makes a fitting rhythmic end- 
ing to the long catalogue of names. 

230. Ore tr&hit, inhales. 

233. Eat, sit, subjunctives of indirect question, in dependence upon 
nesdt. 

235. Tnnc limits vocato. Credunt has an indefinite subject under- 
stood, as in English, tJiey believe. In corpora snmma, i. e., to the 

surface ; the belief was, that from the blood thus drawn to the sur- 
face and becoming black from the heat the people got their dark com- 
plexion. 

23T. As in 1. 123 rapidae Jlammae meant the svoift-consuming fiatne^ 
so here raptis umoHbus, the swift-consumed moisture. 

238-240. !Cymphae — defleTere, tJie nympks with disheveled Jwir he- 
wailed tlie loss of tite springs and lakes. Passis from pando. IHrce, 
a fountain near Thebes ; Amym^ne^ a fountain and river flowing into 
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Lake Lema, in Argolis (Argos) ; and Pir6ne in Corinth, the old name of 
which was Ephyre. 

242* Tanals, the Don. This river and the other rivers here are per- 
sonified as river-gods. Hence mediia in undis, 

243* Piniofl) which rises on Pindus in Thessaly ; a river which forms 

the valley of Tempo. CalciB) in Mysia, in the district of Teuthrania 

(TetUhratUSua), which got its name from a mythical king, Teuthras. 

244. Ismeiios, near Thebes in Boeotia. ErymaiithuB, in Arcadia, 

and the epithet comes from the city of PhSgia, by which it flows. Ob- 
serve the hiatus in the fifth foot, the o in Phegtfico being preserved from 
elision ; this is common with Ovid in using Greek words. 

245* XutthoSj or Scamander, the famous Trojan river. Iterum^ be- 
cause Homer, in H. 21, 342, represents it as set on fire by order of Juno. 
— -Lyeormas, in Aetolia. 

246. HaeandroSy in Fhrygia. The syllable re in reeurvatis expresses 
the many-winding course of the river ; whence our word meaTider, 

247. Mi^las, in Thrace, from lUKas^ the black river. The Mygd5ncs 

were emigrants from Thrace into Phrygia. ^Taenftrlis, from Tacnarus, 

the southern promontory of Laconla ; and so the Eurotas is here called 
Taenarian instead of Laconian. The i2« in Taenariiis is long, because 
from the Gr. word which ends long. Gr. 581, IX. 3. The line is spon- 
daic - 

249* Thermodon, in Pontus ; Ganges^ the well-known river of India. 
PhOsiSj in Colchis, and Hiater (so better spelled than Istcr), the modem 
Danube. 

250. ilphgos, in Ells. Spercheldis, from the river SperchSos, in 

Thessaly ; for the short quantity es, Gr. 581, VI. 3. 

252) 253* Maeonla was the old name for Lydia, the home of the 
river Cayster. Celebrdrant, here in the primary sense of eclSro, which 
has in it the idea of great numbers, and so of filling a place with any- 
thing ; had filled with their soTig ; so in Lucretius, i. 4. 

The word volucrcs refers to the swans, which so early as Homer's time 
(in Iliad, 2, 461) gave celebrity to the banks of the Cayster. 

255. Adhne l&tet* It is a playful fancy of the poet, that the Mle 
hides its Iiead {caput for the A^arf-waters of the river) /rom terror; but 
the fact of the sources of the Nile being unknown is one that is often 
mentioned by ancient writers. The discovery of those sources was re- 
served for these modem days. 

257. Ismiirlos, f rom Ismilrus, a mountain in Thrace. Supply amnes 
from the next line. 
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258t Hesp^ilosqne, literally ef the evening (vespers), and so western ; 

and here in relation to Greece, the rivers of the West. Thybrin, the 

Grecian, and also the poetic, form for Tiberim. 

£61* Regem, i. e., Pluto with Proserpine. Terret, the light {Iwnen) 

terrifies^ as something never biefore seen in the lower world. 

S62i The subject of est is id^ which is to be supplied as the antece- 
dent of quod, 

264e Ivgent* The mountains which arise form new islands, thus 
increasing the number of the Cyclfides in the Aegean Sea. For the short 
final syllabic in Cyclad&s see Gr. 581, V. 2. 

265* Carvi describes the curve of their backs, as they just project 
above the surface of the water. 

267« Rj&siipiita, stretched out on tlieir backs upon the surface of tlie 
deepy as is the habit of seals. 

269« Dorldaqve, etc. Sec n. above, 1. 11. 

272-274. Ut erat elrenmdiita, sun^oundedy as she was ; in accordance 
with the ancient idea that the earth was encompassed by the sea. 

276» Opposnitque, etc. ; to shield her eyes from the heat. 

277* Infra qaain* Infra has in it a comparative sense, lower than^ a 
use of the word not unknown in prose. But/wi/, following esse^ seems to 
be a very tame expression for Ovid to use. 

278. Sicca is well applied to voce^ because when the throat is dry we 
notice it directly in the voice. But Merkcl has the reading sacra. 

279. Si placet hoc, if this is your pleasure. 

280. PeritaraCj sc. mihi ; let me, if destined to perish by the forces of 
fire, perish by your fire. 

281. Clademqne — I^varc ; as if the thought that Jove himself were 
the author of her destruction would be an alleviation ; and to liglUcn my 
calamity by tJie tJwught (of thee) a* Us author. 

282. Vix, etc. ; scarcely indeed for these very toords do I open my 

mouth ; so also in i. 181, ora — solvit. ^The preposition in expresses 

purpose. 

283. Presserat, the heat had closed her mouth. 

285. Frnctns^ figurative for praemia; such rewards as these, such 
thanks {honorem) as this do you give in return {refers) for my f^Ufulness, 
and for the service I render ? 

288. Alimenta is in apposition to frttges. 

290. Fac in the sense of put the case, suppose. With UBdae sup- 
ply from the next line meruerunt. 

291. Frater; Neptune, Jupiter's brother. Sorte; in allusion to 
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the myth, that after the fall of Saturn, his three sons, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, drew lots for their respective shares in their father's dominion, 
and to Neptune fell, as his share, the sea. 

293. Mt& is used objectirely, as if mci (gen.); if you are touched by 
good-xoiU neither towards your brother nor towards me. 

294. it, yet at least. Utrnnqne, sc. polum. 

896« Atlas; the poet follows the ancient fancy of Atlas, the son 
of the Titan lapetus, supporting the arch of the heavens upon his 
shoulders. 

300. Renmi — snmnae, i. e., for the wdfare of the world. 

801 • Haee; it is implied that she 7iad spoken only these things, and no 
more, for, etc., neque enim, etc. 

303. Rettftlit — ^In Sf« The poet, departing from the personifica- 
tion of tcllus, mingles here the plain with the figurative. HiHilias ; 

if the word were m&nibus, with the first syllable short, what would 
be the meaning? Compare the meaning of this line with that in L 
139. 

304. Ipsnm, i. e., Phoebus. 

306« Interitnra, sc. esse, depends upon testatus. 

31 !• LlbratniDj etc. The image is that of poising a spear or other 
weapon before hurling it {vibrat*e) ; and dextra — ab aure, because in such 
poising the uplifted hand would of course be on the right and near the 
ear. So Vergil, ix. 417, summa telum Ubrabai ah aure, where the spear 
was poised from the tip of tlie ear, 

313. ExpftUt* By the figure called zeugma the verb is made to 
do double duty, first with rotis, to which alone it properly applies, 
and then with anima; we should expect with anima such a word as 
privavit. 

31 8« Yestlgia, the fragments, which are traces that once they belonged 
to a chariot ; so sometimes vestigia urbis, of a ruined city. 

322* Potnit is used in an aoristic sense, as not unf requcntly of things 
which are wont to take place. 

323. Dlverso ; in the western world, far off from the original home 
of Phaethon. 

324« Erld&nns, a mythical river, mentioned by Hesiod, and also by 
Herodotus, the latter placing it in the extreme west of Europe, and de- 
scribing it as a river where amber was found*. Aeschylus and Euripides 
also have it in their tragedies, connecting it sometimes with the Rhone, 
and sometimes with the Po. Fnmanti&qne — ora. 

826« Corpdra ; used instead of the singular. 

\ 
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828. Exddit* The word ia Bkillfullj chosen to express both his fall 
and his failure ; and magnis tamen comes in with like skill ; yet great w<u 
the venture in which he failed, 

8290 NaHy eta, as a reason for the father's not doing this last office 
to his son. 

881* CBUy etc., thai one day went without the sun, 

888* (^maeevMqne — diccnda, the prayers and other services usual at 
a burial. 

335« SlnUj ace. of the part, with laniata. Sinus primarily means 
the folds of the dress. Such tearing of the dress, also of the hair, is 
often mentioned as a token of grief. Pcreensvitj wandered over, 

336« ArtvS) the limbs ; here put for ihe-body, 

SSTt Pcregrini. The being buried in a foreign land is mentioned as 
an aggravation of the misfortune. 

8. The Heliades. 
II. 840-360. 

841* Mnnera, in apposition to lacHmas. Peetftra^ aoc. of the part. 

3480 Idstenmntnr, used in a middle or reflexive sense ; ilirow them- 
selves upon his tomb, 

346. PhaSthisa ; the name of Phaethon's sister, the Sliining bright, 
A similar name of another sister in 349, LampS^, from xdfiw^iyf tlie 
Flaming, Other poets mention other sisters, in number (in all) some- 
times five, sometimes seven. 

351. HaeCj subject of dolet in the next line. 

353. Fl^ri, are becoming, are turning into, 

356« Nisi limits eai; except to go^ etc. Hae makes the antecedent 

to quo, 

363t Cortex — ^renitt Ere she has said the last words, the bark closes 
her mouth. 

364« Stillata, the fact, well known to the ancients, that amber was 
an exudation from trees, undoubtedly gave rise to this fancy of Ovid's. 
Comp. Tacitus, Germania, c. 45. 

365t Lftcldns amnis, the Erid&nus. See n. above, 324. 

366* Gestanda, to wear, i. e., in the form of ornaments. ^NnrnS) 

often used in poetry, as here, for young women. 
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9. Ctcnus. Gbiet of Phoebus. 
II. 367-400. 

367* MonstrO) used of anything unusnal in nature, and here of the 

strange transformation^ which has just been described. StheBeliiA) 

the offspring of Sthenilus ; related, as mentioned in next line, to Clgmene 
{maiemo). 

369« Propior, yet nearer in mind (by friendship), i. e., than in blood. 

370* The IdgUres inhabited that part of the Italian coast which now 
conipiises Nice, the southern part of Piedmont, Genoa, and the western 
parts of Parma and Piacenza. 

372« SororlbnS) i. e., of. Phaethon, who, now turned to poplar-trees, 
made the forest larger. 

873. YLt9j dat. luniting est tenuata; Gr. 384, 4, Note 2. This is a 
regular Latin construction, as the datiye expresses the relation to viro 
of the verb's action. 

375. Jvnetnra, i. e., of skin. 

376* Ti^net es^ holds the place of the moutli ; rostrum is, of course, the 
subject. 

377. JftTiqne seems to be added in its original sense of Juppiter, as 
the father of day or of light {Dies-pilcr). The root is div (brightness, 
bright light), also djav — djov— djuY ; and thus (D)joY-is, Jup-pater, Jup- 
piter. So Dic8-piter=Di(v)es-(old gen.) pfiter. 

380« Qnae c51at; subjunctive of purpose, to dwell in, chooses the 
rivers-^for his dwelling. 

381* Sqvalidu ; from the custom of the Romans to wear squalid 
dress as a token of grief, squaiidus comes to mean in mourning. The 
word is here transferred from human relations to divine. 

382* DSflcit orliem, when he fails, i. e., when lie toithdraws himself 
from — tJie world^ as in an eclipse.. 

385« Satiff limits irrequieta^ and aevi limits principiis, 

387« Mihi with actorum as dat. of the agent. 

388t Qninbet alter, let another ^ wlioever you please. 

390. Ipse, let himself; the supremacy of Jove making the mention 

of the name unnecessary. Vt saltern — ponat, thai at least he may lay 

aside; i. e., that while thus occupied he may give over the sending of 
thunderbolts that bereave fathers of their sons. 

400* OW^ctat ; and reproaches them voith the death of his mm, literally, 
casts at — as Ulis limits both verbs in the line. Imputaty imputes, charges 
it to them. 
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10. The House of Envy. 

IT. 760-796. 

Y60« Haupt mentions the personification of Envy by the Greek poet 
Caliimachns, in his Hymn to Apollo. But in this passage the conception 
of Envy and her house is original with Ovid. 

T61. Petit agrees with a pronoun' referring to Minerva. Hiyas 

limits domtis. 

164. The subjunctives in the line with ywae, which has the force of 
talis ut ea ; of such sort that it, etc., Gr. 503, I. 

765t Belli, with metuenday a poetic genitive, which, however, some- 
times occurs also in Tacitus. Gr. 899, III. VirSgO. See n. vi. 130 ; 

but here the word is used in a good sense ; heroine. 

T67t Extrema cnsplde, toith the point of her spear, 

769* lllmenta \ her own poisonous nature is fed by this poisonous 
food. 

170. Vlsiqne, ablative ; from the sight of her, 

77 U Pigrc, used adverbially; slowly. 

Tld. Ingemnit, etc. ; from envy at the superiority of the goddess. 

T76. Icles ; with the negative nusqitam = obliquus (as below, 787, 
obliquo lumine ; and as in Horace, Epp. i, 14, 37, ohliquo oado ; and 
Verg. Aen. xi, 337, Invidia ohliqua, Acies (acer, ak), sharpness (edge), 
and then sharp vision. Envy always looks askance. 

1T8, Jflsi qnem, except {that) which. 

180, Ingratos, etc., unwelcome (to her); and pines at seeing them. 

T81. Carpit; carps (at others), and (in so doing) wears Jierself away. 
So Thomson (Seasons, Spring, 283) : **Base envy withers at another^s joy!" 

T82, Odirat agrees with a pronoun referring to TrUonla ; quamvis 
qualifies oderat, and tamm qualifies adfata est. The goddess has the epi- ' 
thet from the brook Triton in Boeotia, near which she was worshiped. 
A later myth connects it with the Libyan river Triton. 

786, Reppniit ; the goddess bounds upward in her flight, as behind 
her she strikes her spear into the ground. 

788, Snecessnrnm governs Minervae, dative ; that it is to succeed or 
go well for Minerva ; that Mnerva is to succeed, i. e., in her plan against 
Aglauros. 

794. Arcem ; the citadel or Acropolis of Athens for the city itself ; as 
so often Arz is used for Capitolium, and for Roma, For Tritonida, see 
n. above, line 782. 
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795« In^nilSy toith men of genius. The poet transfers back to the 
mythic days the historic glories of Athens. 

796« A striking passage, in illustration of an envious nature. She 
can scarce help weeping at the sight of prosperity. 

11. Cadmus and the Dragon ^s Teeth. 
III. 14-137. 

14. Tix bene ; see above, n. ii. 47. Castalio— antro^ the cave at 

Delphi, where was the shrine of Apollo ; called CastcUian^ from the neigh- 
boring stream of Castalia, in the waters of which all who came to consult 
the oracle had first to bathe. Cadmus had asked the oracle where and 
how he was to find his sister Europa, who had been carried away by 
Jupiter. The oracle directs him to Boeotia, where he finds and slays the 
dragon of Mars. 

17. Snlis^qiiltar, follows close. Legit is used in the same sense as 
carpit ; tracks her steps ; and presso — gradu expresses the slow pace with 
which he follows. 

19. Cephisi ; see n. i. 369. Panftpe, a town on the Cephisus. 

SI. Impiilit auras, s?iook the air. 

25. Flgit, imprints kisses. 

27« Uliandas, here used simply in the sense of drawing water ; to 
fetch waters to be drawn, which they wei'e to draw from the living springs. 

30. liapldnm eompSgibns, by the joinings of its stones, i. c., by its 
stones, which were compactly fastened togetlier. They thus formed a low 
arch. 

31. Fecandns agrees with speeus, Spceus represents the place simply 
as a cavity in the ground ; but antrum adds the idea of a place to live in, 
like our word grotto. 

32« MartliS} so called because fable made the creature the offspring 
of Mars. Cristls et anrO) by bendiadys for golden scales. 

35. Qnem, to be construed with lucum. TyriS — ^profeeti, a circum- 
locution for Tynans, thme who came of Tyrian descent. 

43. Media pins parte= plus quam parte, more than by the half, mjore 
than half. Gr. 417, 1, note 2. For the abl., Gr. 423. 

44« Tanto eorpore, abl. of characteristic. So also guanto, sc. corporc. 
For the antecedent of qui, in next line, supply ille serpens. The poet 
makes a comparison between the size of this dragon and that of the con- 
stellation of the Anguis^ which lies bdween tlie Two Bears, the Greater and 

the Lesser. 

9 
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46* Jfee mttri, sc. est ; and = sine mora. 

49. Adiliti — ^reneni may be rendered of Us poisonous breath 

5O0 Sol altlssiiliHS, the sun at high noon, 

52. Tegftraen — erat^ Tie had for his covering, 

56t Spatiosi corporis ; gen. of characteristic, § 396, lY. Render huge- 
bodied. 

59« Mdlirem, from mola, a mill, means first a stone for a mill, and 
then, as here, a stone as big as a millstone, 

61. lUInS) i. e., molaris. ArdAa eelsls. Here may be observed the 

difference in meaning of these two adjectives, arduus^ high in the sense 
of steep and difficult of access ; cetsus (exoelsus) (from cell-, the stem of 
ceUo) high, in the sense of being thrust up, and so of something that is 
prominent. Is cum in this line a preposition or conjunction? 

63. liOrieae, in gen. limiting modo^ after the manner of a shield, as 
with a shield, 

66. Lcntae means here pliant, 

TO. Idqne refers to the hostile, and is the object of labefecit. Hostile, 
from hasta, is the shaft of the spear. 

71. Vix — eripnit, vMh difficulty got it <mt of his back. Ferrvm ta- 

meii) yet the iron point, etc. With great exertion the creature loosened 
the spear, yet the point stuck fast in his bones. 

"76. Titiatas really expresses the result of injicit, and co is to be sup- 
plied as antecedent tog^i=ita inficit ut eo vitientur ; render, infects the 
air with the poisonous breath which, etc. 

78. Cingitar has a reflexive sense, encircles itself in tlie folds (spiris), 

78. Exstat; the preposition expresses his standing out from the 
ground. 

79. Impute, an old abl. form from the obsolete imjyes ; has the same 
meaning as the common form impeiu, Impctis (gen.) also occurs. 

81. Spolio, i. e., the lion^s hide, which: serves Cadmus as a shield. 

83. Practcnta (from tendo), stretched out in front of him. Fnrit, 

etc. The dragon seeks, but to no purpose (inania), to bite tlie hard 
iron ; the sharp point, fastening in his jaws, brings out the poisonous 
blood. 

87, 88. Sc retrabebat, retreated, Dabat retro, drew back. Se- 

dere, to sit, to sink deep ; an unusual construction of the infinitive with 
arcere; but it is=non sincbat, and by retiring prevented the blow from 
sinking deep. 

90, 91. Donee, etc. Until the son of Agenor hurled his spear into his 
throat, and following him up dose (itsque) pressed him Aarc?.— — DnBI, 
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until; following doneCy and haying the same meaning, dum is rather care- 
lessly used by the poet. Esntiy sc. ei, referring to serpens. 

92. Robdre ^ this word, which moans strength, as in 1. 94,- is applied, 
as here, to the qtiercus^ because of the strength of the wood of the oak. 

93* IbM) the end of the tail, because the dragon is hanging from the 
tree. 

94* The tree is represented as groaning at the strength of its trunk 
{sua robora) being lashed by t/ie end of the serpenfs tail. The object of 
gemuU is the expression ^ci^tf^n robora, 

98i £t tUj you also^ an allusion to the fabled transformation of Cad- 
mus to a serpent. To this Milton alludes : *^ Never since of serpent-kind 
lovelier, not those that in Illyria changed Hermione and Cadmus." Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 605. 

100. Rigebant, stood on end, 

102. Motaeque — ^teme; translate the motae as a verb; and bids 
Mm turn up the soil^ and to plant in it the teeth of the viper, 

105* Jnssos — dentes, the teeth which lie was ordered to sow. Seminar 

by apposition to denies. 

106* Fide nu^iiS} by apposition to glaebae — moveri; a thing beyond 
belief. 

107* Prim&qHe is followed by moz — mox^ in the next two lines. The 
sliarp points of the spears make the sharp edge or line, acies, that first 
appears above the. soil. The root of acies is ak, which means sharpness. 
Thus it comes to be used for battle-line, and then for battle, and for army 
in battle-line. 

108* Cono. Conus, whence our word cone, means first a fir-cone, then 
the cone-like top of the helmet, and then, as here, the crest of horse-hair 
which waved from it. It was painted, colored (picto\ as in Yerg. Acn. 
9, 60, crista rubra. 

111. ToUniitiir. In the ancient theatres the curtain (aidaea) was 
fastened to a roller below the stage, and so was raised at the beginning 
of a play. 

nil. Slgiui) the figures on the curtain, which are wont first to show 
thefacCy and then the rest by degrees. 

114. PoniiiLt^ the subject is still signa. Imo in margine, at the 

lowest border. 

117. Civilibns — ^bellis^ our civil wars; the men were brothers, as it 
were, having sprung from the same sowing. 

120. Leto dl&dSrat. Here is an instance of the original meaning 
of doy dere, to place, to put, as distinct from <2o, dfirc, to give ; thus it 
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means, with letOy the same as our expression, to jnU to decUJi; liad put to 
death. 

121» Exsplrat, in its literal meaning of breathe out ; auras^^animam ; 
modo, just nowy as the men had just come into life. 

122* SvOy their own, in distinction from any other than themselves. 
JtfaW«=pugna, in tJicir fight unth one anotJier. 

123. Sttbltlj who had suddenly eprtmg into being. 

124. BreTls — sortlta \ spatium is the object of swtita ; but, as the 
English idiom is different, render, to whom was allotted only a brief space 
of life, 

126« Qninqne snpentitlbng, abl. absolute. 

127. Trttiiildls ; see n. ii. 783. 

1290 Sidonian is the same as Phoenician, as Sidon was a chief town 
of Phoenicia, and Agenor was the Phoenician king. 

132« S5eirii Harmonia or Hcrmione, the wife of Cadmus, was the 
fabled daughter of Mars and Venus. 

135* Hos refers to nepotea ; i. c., Cadmus lived to see his grandchil- 
dren quite grown up. 

136, 137* The sentiment of these lines, that no man may be pro- 
nounced happy till his whole course of life is run, is ascribed to Solon by 
Herodotus, i, 82. It occurs also in a fine passage in Sophocles, the last 
words of the Oedipus Tyrannus, which describe the end of the ill-fated 
Oedipus. The sentiment finds its significance here in the disasters which 
afterward befell Cadmus and his race. 

12. Pyramus and Thisbe. 
IV. 66-166. 

Read Shakespeare's version of this story in his " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," Act V. 

58* Coetilibiis mnriSj with walls of burnt brick; coctilibus from 
eoquo. Urbem, Babylon. 

59. Notltiam, acquaintance. Gr&dnSy sc. amoris, sttps of love. 

60* Taedae ; see n. i. 483. As taeda is equivalent to taedajugalis, a 
marriage torch, the poet will say : t/iey would have been duly joined in 
marriage^ bvt — 

61. The antecedent of quod is the following line. 

62< Captis, as in English, taken with a person ; tJwy were taken with 
one another in equally ardent love. 

65. Olim ; we may see here the original force of this word. It Is 
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archaic for the locative of iUe, axuir=iUo tempore; olim eum, at tliai 
(former) timef when it was made (or making). At the time the wall was 
made, it had got split in some way, and there was a little crack still in it. 
See note on ii. 211. 

69« Et feclstis, and made it a passage for the voice. Iliad refers to 

Her ; and safe through that toere wont to pass in slightest whisper (your) 
caressing words, 

74* <t*^ailtim erat) what great thing wovld it have been f<n* you to let 
«9, etc. In Latin the indie, imp. is used where we should have expected 
the subjunctive pluperfect. Sineres with vt is the subj. of result. 

75. With pateresy ut is to be supplied from ut sineres. Vel is felt here 
in its full force, as coming from vdle — or if you wovld ; and so coming 
to mean at least, 

78. DiversS, agreeing with sedc, 

79. Parti, L e., of the wall. 

80. Non — eontn, ikat did not reach tlirough to the other side. 

84, 85. Ut — ^tcmptent ; used here in the primary sense, to try, like 
our word attempt ; to attempt. Fallere, to escape the notice of 

87« Keve ; the negative ne belongs only to sit errandum ; and, that 
they may not have to go wr(mg (so as to miss one another) while walking 
{fspatiantihas)^ etc. With what does spatiantihus agree, and in what con- 
struction ? 

88. Ninus was the husband of SemirSmis. Busta^ primarily the place 
where a corpse was bumedy here means the tomb. As Shakespeare has it, 
" To meet at Ninut^ tomhy there, there, to woo." 

92. Iqnls (praecipitatur) ; dativc=in oceanum. 

93i Yersato— cardlne $ here the same as having opened the door^ as 
the door in openiug and shutting turns on its hinges, 

95* Pervtnit — scdit ; a change from present to perfect. 

97t Obllta, from obUno, not ohtita (see below, iv. 677), from obli- 
viscor. What is the construction of rictus? 

101 • Fiigit — reliqait $ again a change of tense. 

103, 104. Ri^dlt — laniivit ; here, too, a change of tense. Dum in 
prose, also, is joined with the present, even when the principal verb is in 
the past tense. Sine ipsa ; i. e., Thisbe; vnthovt t/uir (owne)') Iicrself 

110. Nostri, in opposition to ilia (Thisbe), and refers to Pyramus. 

lilt JbssI — venires; unusual, for jussi tc venire. See H. 535, II. 
note, and 499, 2. 

115. Optare nScem, to long for death; i, e., not to be willing to put 
onc^s self to death. 
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117. NotM agrees with vesti; and, having aJied tears over tlie weU- 
knoum garment, kissed it. 

118* AcclpC) etc. ; dHnk now my blood also. 

mi. Hhiho is a poetical construction for humi. 

ISt* Flstsla means here a water-pipe. 

124* iljaeiilatir, in its proper sense, as derived from jacio. How is 
our word ejaciUate derived from it ? 

131) 1S3« Utqne — Bie^ ilwugh — yet. She recognizes the form of the 
tree, but is perplexed by the eolor of tlie fruit. 

134. Bnxo, etc. ; in allusion to the yellowish pale color of the box- 
tree. The same simile occurs in xi. 417. 

138* Indlgnos ; = immeritos, innocent. Claro^ clear, means here 

loud. 

139. Cttmas, accusative ; II. 378. 

141. Vultibus ; here, and 144, vultus, why the plural? 

146« Vlslqne — ^Uli* Observe the quantity ; at ilie sigJit of her closed 
iliem again. 

148* Ebnr ; by metonymy for the scabbard, which was made of ivory. 

153. Sola agrees with mor^e / and the subject of joo^ms is the ante- 
cedent of qui. 

155. Mens, vocative; but if parens had been expressed, the form 
would have been mi. ParcntcS) i. e., the patres. 

157* Non inyideatiSy sc. mihi, or nobis, the direct object being com- 
poni ; the two words make one thought — not grudge, i. e., grant ; hence 
ut non, instead of ne, after rogati. 

159« Unins ; for the quantity of the penult, 6r. § 577, 3. 

160* Pallos I puUatus is the common expression for ** in mourning.'' 
See below, line 165, ater. 

164. Tamen ; sad as was the fate of these lovers, yet, etc. 

166« IJnii. The ashes of the departed were collected in an ifi*n after 
the body had been burned. 

13. Cadmus and Heruione. 
IV. 563-603. 

Cadmus and Hermione depart from Thebes to Illyria, and there are 
changed into serpents. 

563. NStam — ^nepotem ; i. e., Ino and her son Melicertes. As Ino, in 
madness, threw herself and her son into the sea, they were said to have 
become sea-deities ; Ino as Lcucothue, and Melicertes as Palaemon. 
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564* HXlonim ; the deaths of his grandsons, Actaeon and Fentheus, 
and of his daughters, Autonoe, Ag&ve, Semele, and Ino. 

566* LMoriM ; he ascribes his misfortunes to the piaee, not to him- 
9df {sud^ in line 56Y). 

572* Faerat, pluperfect, because the slaying of the dragon had pre- 
ceded the sowing of the dragon^s teeth. 

5T4t Si— ^eerti ira« Ovid makes him pray, that if the gods are to 
avenge the dragon by an anger so sure in its punishment, he may himself 
be changed to a serpent, that thus the miseries which pursue him may 
come to an end. 

1^75) 576* Serpens^ appositive to ipse ; as a setpent. So, also, in the 
next line serpens is appositive to the subject of tendiiur, 

590. Nnd& agrees with what, and why ? 

596* Sinus, folds or bosom of a dress ; and then, as perhaps here, 
used for the bosom itself. 

600* Juneto TOlamine, i. e., together, or by the side of one another. 

603i Q^^4A^ 9 ^^^ 9V^ connects meminere with laedunt. 

14. Andbomeda^s Release. 
IT. CG3-752. 

663* Hipptttiides, Aeulus, the mythical son or grandson of Hippotes. 

666t Parte — ^pedes, i. e., both his feet. Tdo — unco, a crooked, 

sickle-shaped sword, which had been given him by Mercury, called below, 
727, falcato ense. Aeeingitar is reflexive : girds himself with, girds on, 

667« Talaribvs, the winged sandals, also the gift of Mercury. 

669. €ephea4|ite — arira, the fields of Cephcus ; he was king of Aethi- 
opia. 

^70i Lingnae. Cassiope had boasted that her daughter Andremeda 
surpassed the Nereids in beauty. 

671. Poenas ; ihi^ penalty of her mother's rash speech was the expos- 
ure of Andromeda to the sea-monster, sent up by Neptune to ravage the 

land. Ammon, the Libyan oracle, had given Ccpheus the cruel response, 

that the land could be delivered only by his giving up his daughter as a 
prey to the monster. 

672. Bracehia, ace. of part with religatam. 

673. Abanti&des. Perseus was the son of Danae, the daughter of 
Acrisius, and Acrisius was the son of Abas. 

675. Trahit inseins ignes, without knoicing it^ (he) is on fire with love. 
678. Istis — eatenis, of t/iose chains of yours. 
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685. Insttntl, sc. ei, referring to Perseus. Sni is emphatic ; it was 

not fauUs of lucr oum, but her mother's, that had to be told. 

686* Ylderetnr, imperfect and in dependence upon indieat ; but in- 
dicat is historic present. 6r. 495, II. 

687* Miternae in sense belongs to fiducia; hei' mother's confidence in 
her (i. c., Andromeda's) beauty. 

695* Lacrlmarnm — est* Observe the emphatic place of laerimarum ; 
for tears a long time toill possibly await you ; for bearing aidy etc. 

697* Si piU^rem, if I were to woo her ; but with that he is not content, 
but he will win her by desert (addere meritunij 701, Y02). Observe,J»o, 
the emphatic pronoun ego ; if I^ Perseus^ the son of Jove^ etc ; then he 
would be preferred to all others ; but he will do more. 

698. Clansam — anro* Acrisius had shut up his daughter Danae in a 
brazen chamber, as he had been told by oracle that he would be slain by 
the son of his daughter ; but Jupiter gained access to her chamber in the 
form of a golden shower. Comp. Horace (on the power of gold), O. iii. 
16, 7, 8. 

699* Gorgdnis ; Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, who was slain by 
Perseus, as related by Ovid in this book, 770 seqq. Her locks of hair had 
been turned by Minerva into snakes. 

708. D5tlbiis« Dos, primarily dowry, used, as here, for endowments, 
gifts. 

703. Me& — mea. With what does the first agree ? 

706. Rostro, in the abl. limits sulcat. 

709) 710* Quantum — caeli* Cadi limits quantum as a partitive gen- 
itive ; the meaning is, that he was as far off from the rocks as a Balearic 

sling's throw. Plombo, the bullet of lead, hurled by the sling. The 

people of the Balearic islands in the Mediterranean were famous stingers, 

715, Praebentem Phoebo; as P/ioc6o= soli, the whole means in Eng- 
lish sunning. 

716. iT6rsnm, sc. eum, referring to draconem, " comes down upon him 
from behind?'' 

718. Per inSne, through the void, i. c., the air, as inane is used for aer, 

719. Fri^mentis, sc. ejus, referring to draconem. ' 

720. Iniiehldes ; Perseus was descended from InSchus, an ancient 
king of Argos. 

725. P&tet) sc. ea, referring to fera ; wherever it vt exposed. ^Terga 

is the object of verberat, and conchis in the abl. limits obstta ; and super 
is used adverbially. 

727. Deslnit in piseem 5 as m Horace, A. P., 4, desinat in piscem. 
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730* Ahshs ; he did not venture longer to trust his sandals, as they 
soaked in the water and the blood. 

732* The rock stands out from the waters when they arc guiet (stanti- 
bus), and is covered by it wJien they are in motion {pperUur — moto). 

733. Slnistri, sc. manu. 

734. £x2glt — ^fcrrHIB, dt-ove Ids sword through his vitals with repeated 
blows, 

736* ImpleTere; plural because cum plausu c/amor = plausus ct 
clamor. 

739* Pritiamqiie et — ^laborlSj at once tJte price (prize) and t/ie cause 
of his labor, 

741. An^ftrnm ; sec n. above, on 1. 699. 

742. ITatasqne — Ttrgas, sea-plants, 

743t Phorcynldos ; from Phorcynis (gen. Mos), as the Medusa was 
the fabled daughter of Pborcys or Phorcus, Homer's old man of the sea, 
in Od. i. 12. 

744« Rl^eenSy fresh-plucked, and hence the pith still full of sap {bibula 
— medulld). 

745» Yim rapnit monstii. Bapuil is a strong word, expressing the 
suddenness of the change, straiglUway took into itself the power of the 
monster. It may be noticed here that, as the Medusa's head was said t3 
turn to stone whatever person looked upon it, Ovid represents what- 
ever thing (as here virga) that the head looked upon as undergoing the 
change. 

747. Temptant, i. e., by bringing them in sight of the Medusa's head. 

749* nUs refers to virgis ; and repeatedly throw out over the waves (he 
seeds of these. The poet seems to be trying to explain the continuance of 
the corals, as though the sea-nymphs get continually new plants by sow- 
ing the seeds. 

750« E&dem is explained by the next two lines ; Hie satne, that they 
take on hardness from contact with tlie air. But this theory of the hard- 
ening of coral from contact with the air is hardly more scientific than the 
myth of its formation by the look of the Medusa's head. 

16. Proserpine. 
V. 338-571. 

338* Immisans^ flowing. The ivy {hederd), conceived as the source of 
inspiration, is constantly used of poets and poetry. So in Verg. Eel. vii. 
25, hedera crescentcrh ornate poetam. Also Eel. viii. 13 ; and in Ilor. Od. 
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i. 1 , 29. Thus here Calliope is represented as having gcUJiered up with ivy 
her flowing hair. 

343* DMlt — ^leges; so by Vergil Ceres is called legifera (Aen. iv. 
68), because agriculture, which Ceres promoted, leads to a well-ordered 
life, to the origin of property and legislation. 

S46« The Muse begins with the fate of TyphOeus, because the song of 
the Pierides, which she is answering, had celebrated him as the terror of 
the gods. 

347* Trin&eiis; the Greek name of Sicily, from its having three 
promontories, which are named in lines 360, 361. The giant is conceived 
as imprisoned under the island, and his struggles produce the volcanic 
action of Aetna ; see lines 362-366. 

356. Silentsm ; gen. plural ; of Uie silent {dead), 

361. imUbat; the old form of ambu^at; Gr. 240, 1. 

363« ilryeina, the goddess of Eryz ; Ycnus, so called from Eryx in 
Sicily, where she was worshiped. 

364* Natnm — TOliicrem ; i. e., Cupido or Amor, lier winged son. 

3C5« Anna, etc. So Vcrg. Aen. i. 664 : Nate, meae vires, mea magna 
potentia solus ; because it is through his hand and arms that Venus ex- 
erts her power. 

368. TrlpHcls; sec n. on il, 291. 

371 1 Cessant, Itold hack^ i. e., from submission to your power . 

372* Igitnr, is at stake ; i. c., whether you are to win or lose it. 

377« Easdem ; i. e.j the sarne as Pallas and Diana ; viz., to continue 
ever virgin goddesses. 

378. Pro socio regno, for tlie sake of our common dominioti. 

Ea, by attraction to gratia, instead of ejus (rei) ; if you Jutve any rigard 
for that, i. c., for our conunon dominion. 

379» Patrfto, lier uncle, i. e., Pluto, as Proserpine was the daughter 
of Jupiter, Pluto's brother. 

382* Indlat, for ob-audict or ohediet, more obedient to the bow ; the 
arrow is personified, as though it heard and obeyed ; the verb is in the 
subj. expressing result. 

385« flennaels, of Henna or Enna, in Sicily. 

387« Cycnomm \ the Cayster, in Lydia, was famous for its swans ; see 
n. on ii. 263. 

389. Ft TClOj tw with a veil ; in allusion to the awning spread over 
the theatres (which had no roof) to protect the spectators from the sun 
and rain. 

395. The verse marks well, in its rhythm, the rapidity of the ac- 
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tion it describes ; Ovid rcminda as hero of Caesar's words, Vcni, vidi, 
vici. 

S98* LinitnU The act expresses her terror and grief. 

404. Obseiiri — ^fernlsliie ; as above, 1. 360, the horses were dark, 
atri, so the reins (as everything in the infernal regions) have a dusky 
hue, 

406* PUicomii \ the Palici were thought to be sons of Jupiter and 
Thalia. Their name was given to the city of Palica, not far from Enna, 
and also to the lake, here referred to, in which were boiling sulphurous 
springs. 

407* Bacclli&dM) the descendants of the Ileracleid Bacchis, a race of 
rulers in Corinth, who afterwards settled Syracuse in Sicily. 

409t Cyiines — Arethisae) gen. for the more common construction in- 
ter Cyanem et — Arethusam. The last syllabic of Pisaeae is preserved 
from elision before the initial vowel of the following word. Cyane and 
Arethusa are here described as nymphs of the fountains which bear their 
names, the former on the western, the latter on the eastern side of the 
great harbor (aequor) of Syracuse. The Cyane springs from a marsh 
and flows into the Anfipus, and this flows into the harbor. • On the cast of 
the harbor is the peninsula Ortygia, on which was the fountain of Are- 
thusa. Arethusa is here called Pisaean, from Pisa in Elis, as it was a 
poetic fancy that the nymph Arethusa was pursued by the river-god Al- 
phGus from Elis to Sicily ; or that the Alpbeus, after having flowed into 
the Ionian Sea, re-appeared in Sicily as the fountain Arethusa. Shelley's 
poem, ** Arethusa,*' should be read in comparison with Ovid. 

413* Samini — alvo, cu high as the waist. 

416« So Vergil, Georg. iv. 476, si parva licet componcre magnis. 

417* Anipis ; the usual form is of the o-dccl. Anapus. 

420* SitnrninS) t/ie Satumian, name of Pluto, as son of Saturn. 

421. In gargltls lm&, poetic for In gurgitem imum, into the depths of 
tlu! lake. 

422* Contortnm — eondidit, sioung — and plunged — his scepter, etc. ; in 
English we thus use two verbs, where the Latin has a participle and a 
verb. 

429. Exti^onatnr ; a strong expression for the nymph's pining away 
and being absorbed into the stream, as is described in the next following 
lines. What is the primary meaning of extenuatur ? 

431 • Dc tota, sc. ilia, of the whole of her ; i. e., of her toJwlc body. 

439* ProfaadOj for mari, in every sea. 

440* Illam, i. c., Cercrcm. Preserve the Latin order in translating. 
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Hcr^ not Aurora, as site comes, etc. Udls, because she is thought of as 

coming up out of the sea. 

441* Daibns ; thus holding one of the pine torches (pinus) in each 
hand. 

444* Alma ; in poetry the gender of diesy as here, is often feminine 
when the word has its ordinary meaning ; but in prose, only when it 
means an indefinite period. 

450. Dulee^ used as a substantive, a sweet dHiik. 

453. Parte, tJie half, 

454* Mixta, agrees \7\\h polenta, and is to be joined with cum libido. 

455t Quae — gesslt, and what just now lie carHed as ai^ms, lie carries as 
legs, 

458* ParyS — ^laeerti, than a small lizard. 

461. Stellatns, i. c., the stcllio (as if from stella), the spotted lizard. 

463. Qnaerentl, etc. ; i. c., in her search she wanted another world ; 
this world she had searched through and through. 

465. Matata, as described above, 429 seqq. 

466. Vdenti, sc. ei, depending upon aderant. 

468. Notam, agrees with zonam. Parenii, i. e., to Ceres. 

470. Pcrsi^phttnes ; the poet here chooses the Greek name for Proscr- 
pTna, perhaps because the latter was less easy in verse. 

473. R^p^tita, though a participle and agreeing with pcciora, may be 
translated repeatedly. 

478. P&rni) in dat. agreeing with Icto. FaHlis is poetic for par, 

480. Fallere depositom ; the full and more common expression would 
be, fallere eum qui dcposuit, sc. scmina. The seed put in the ground is 
something intrusted to it, like a deposit in a bank ; thus the words may 
be rendered, " to betray their trusts Hanson and Rolfe. 

481. Terrae, i. e., Sicily, well known for the fruitfulness of its soil. 
488. Falsa follows up faUere, and so is a better reading than cassa ; 

lies there betrayed. 

484. Sidl^r&qne ; the que is lengthened by the arsis. Toliicres — 

legnnt ; as in the parable of the sower, " the fowls of tlie air came and 
devoured them up " ; and volucrcs means radically the same as the Saxon 
word/oio&. 

485. Ldlinm trlbftliqne, tJi£ tares and the tlm^ns. Gramen In the 

next line is also one of the subjects otfatlyant. 

487. Alphei'as ; this patronymic is given to Arcthusa, from the fan- 
cied relation to the river-god Alpheus. Sec n. on 409. 

491. TIbl, dat. limiting /<fa<?/ terrae, dat. limiting irasc^re. 
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492« Mcrnlt^ here in a bad sense, no t/^esert. 

494. Pisi ; see n. on Fisaeae, 409. 

499* Ytoi6t) etc. ; there shall come a seasonable time for my narrative 
(about this), when, etc. 

594« Labor, not l&bor, and so is the verb, not the noun. WJiile I was 
gliding. The pres. with dum, as a kind of historical present, occurs also 
in prose, especially in Livy. 

. 505* Visa tni, etc. Your Proserpine was seen there by these eyes of 
mine, 

507« Sed — ^tiimen follows up Ilia quidem. She was indeed sad-^but 
yet queen. So also with the following sed, and sed tamen. 

509. Ceo — ^saxte, as if turned to stone, petrified. Then the following 
aitonitae has here its full meaning from Umo ; wa»fm' a long time like one 
thunderstruck. 

512* NnbiUi; an adj.; lowering. In the next line invidiosa, fuU of 
hate. 

517« lUins, for 1un\ Nostro, i. e., non Junonis ; because site was 

born of me. 

519* Si rl^p^rire, etc. If you call ii finding, to lose with the more cer- 
tainty. 

521* Praedone — ^non est ; these words, and especially praedone ma^ 
rito, follow closely reddat ; and then the pronouns tu£ and meS arc em- 
phatic. The sense is : my daughter does not deserve to have a robber 
for her husband, and, of course, yours does not. 

523. Exeepitj took up her words, i. c., immediately answered her thus, 

525* Iqjiiri& is the predicate, as well as amor ; this act is not a wrong, 
it is love, 

528. Quid, qnod, as. usual, introduces here something stronger than 
what has been said before. He has just said, even though the other things 
be wanting ; but now he says, the other things are not wanting. What 
(say you to this), that the other t/dngs are not wanting, nor does he give 
way to me, except by lot. Jupiter will persuade the mother that it is a 
pre-eminently good match for her daughter. 

531* Leg^^ — certa, on the fixed condition, 

533* Foederet Foedits, as a thing fixed by agreement, is here used 
in the sense of a law, 

534. J^inla — ^solverat, had broken her fast. 

535« Dam — errat. See n. on dum — labor, 504. Of these cultivated 
gardens (cullis—hortis) in the lower world, Haupt quietly remarks, that 
they seem to be a discovery of Ovid's. 
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5S6« PMnldmoi — poBBB^ purplc-red fruit, i. e., a pomegranate. The 

color gives the name Jhmiea to the kind of fruit to which it belongs. 

CvtI, bent, L e., under the weight of the fruit. 

540* iTerBAles $ from Avemus, which is used for the waters of the 
lower world, and then, as here, for the lower world itself. It is supposed 
to be the same as the 6r. "Aopvos, without birds, as the name .was applied 
to places whose poisonous air was fatal to birds, and especially to the 
lacus Ayemus in Campania, which Vergil, Aen. yL 237, represents as the 
entrance to the lower world. 

541* Ichirftiite) name of a river, and then of a river-god in Hades. 
The word is Gr. 'Ax^p»y, the stream of woe, or as Milton describes it in 
a passage in Paradise Lost, B. ii. 679, *' Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black 
and deep." See the passage for like descriptions of the Styx, Gocytus, 
Phlegethon, and Lethe. 

544t Ivein ; the bird was the owl, in Latin, bubOy as below, 550. 

546* Slbi ablatiis, i. e., robbed of his former self. 

552« Ich^ldidcs, daughters of Achelous (an Aetolian river-god) and 
the Muse Melpomene, the Sirenes. The fable was that these were the 
companions of Proserpine, when she was carried away by Pluto. In 
seeking her all in vain, they wished they might have wings, and there- 
after they had, with the faces and voices of maidens, the plumage and 
wings and feet of birds, as described in succeeding lines. 

555* Doctae, skilled (in song), 

557* Cnranij carcfvl search, 

559t F&eileS) compliarU. 

563* Remansit, agrees with vox, the nearer noun ; and the verb in plu- 
ral understood with the other nom. vuUus, 

564* MedinS) mediating between his brotlier, etc. 

565. Volventem — anaam, the rolling year ; as in Thomson's line in 
his " Seasons," " The rolling year is full of Thee." 

566* Dnornm, i. e., the upper world, and the lower. 

16. Abachne, or the Spider's Web. 
VL 1-145. 

1. Tritonia ; a name of Pallas, from Triton, a stream in Boeotia, the 
fabled place of her birth. Some writers take the name from Tritonis, a 
lake in Africa, and for a similar reason. 

2* Adnldam ; the Muses were so named from the Boeotian hill Heli- 
con. Aonia was a district in Boeotia; see n. i. 313. 
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8..LaBiUre ; she had praised the Muses, but that was too little (pa- 
rum) ; her own merits (ipsae) needed to be vindicated against the preten- 
sions of Arachne. 

5. Hacdniae. See n. ii. 233. 

6* Sibi* FoUas was oonoeived as the inventress of weaving and em- 
broidery. 

9* Hirfec; the murex was a shell-fish from which an extract was 
gotten for a purple dye ; it was taken at different places, here at Fho- 
caea, a town of Ionia, on the Mediterranean. . 

11. Aeqna^ i. o., in origin and rank. Ilia, i. e., Arachne. 

IS* StBdlO) 5y diligence in /ler art, 

13* HypaepUu Hypaepa (neuter) was a town in Lydia. 

15. Tlnfill* Timolus or Tmolus was a mountain in Lydia, famous for 
its vineyards. The river PactOlus had its rise on one of the heights of 
Tmolus. 

18« €bb flerent, wJien Uiey were mcihing. They took delight in watch- 
ing the weaving through all its processes, as * Arachne handled all with 
such grace {decor). The poet's own touch of description in the succeed- 
ing lines may well yield an equal delight. 

19. Radcm ; as we say, in its raw state. The orhes are the haJh of 
wool, made ready for the cohis^ distalf. 

20-2S« Here the poet briefly alludes to the drawing out with the fin- 
gers (digUis subigebat) of the fibres of wool from the distaff, then the aoft- 
ening them and making them finer by the fingers or the carding-comb 
(repetUaque — traelu)y then the twisting them into threads by the spindle 
{Hvi—futum), and finally the embroidering of the fabric with the needle 
{pingebat acu). 

20* SnMgebat is more special than tradahat would be : plied tlie loork. 

21. Vellira, tlie flocks of wool. By n^^vlas aequarUia he compares the 
flocks with clouds, as we say in English, the flceci/ clouds ; they vied with 
such fleecy clouds in softness and fineness. 

22. Ti^rCtem — fnsnin, twirled the smooth-worn spindle. The distaff, 
loaded with the wool, was held with the left hand, and then the fibres 
were drawn down with the right to the spindle, which was set twirling 
with the thumb and finger, and so twisted the fibres into a thread: See 
the illustration in Smith's **• Dictionary of Antiquities," under Fusus. 

24* Tantaqne ; she took it as an offense that she was thought a pupil 
of Pallas, and yet Pallas was so great a teacher in the art. 

29* Hjlm fuglamiis, for us to shun ; the subj. expresses purpose. 

USBS means expet^icncc. 
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31t Maxima \ in translation to be taken with inter mortales, 

34* TorylSj bc. oculis, as is clear from asptcit. 

36* Obseiiraiii refers to the disguise of the goddess. 

38. Istas — Toces, those words of yours. 

41 1 Profecisse, that you have gained anything. E&dem^ i. c., the 

same that I had before you gave your advice. 
45* NuriU) used here in the sense of puellac, 

53. Cansistnnt* The earliest looms were upright ones, and so the 
posture was a standing one. Thus in iv. 275, stantis telae. 

54. Telas ; fe/a, contracted from texGla (from texo\ means first the 
voeh itself ; then, as in 55, the warp^ and, in this sense, hardly differing 
from stamen^ from stare ; then, as here, the loom. 

55-58» The jugum (literally yoke, as it joined the two uprights of 
the loom) was the beam from which hung the warp (tela in this line), and 
substantially the same as stamen, the fibres being thought of as standing, 
or as the material for weaving. The harundo, the reed, is a rod which 
separates {secemit) the threads of the warp, passing in and out, before 
and behind each alternate thread, thus separating the whole into two 
parcels, and forming a passage for the shuttle, radius, 66. The subtimen 
is the woof, the threads of which are passed in by the shuttle, and then 
driven home by the pccten, or comb, the teeth of which, inseeti — denies, in- 
serted between the threads of the warp, drive the woof-threads close to- 
gether. Properly it is the pecien which is inscdus, but here the teeth are 
said to be cut into the comb. 

60* Studio — laborem, their interest beguiling the toil. 

61* Tyrinm — aennm, the Tyrian vat, as the best purple dye was made 
at Tyre. The purpura here expresses the wool, which has thus feU the 
Tyrian dye, and i^now wrought into the woof of the texture. The dye 
was yielded by a fish called murcx. See note, vi. 9. 

62. Teniies — umbrae \ the fine shades of the colors, their difference so 
sligM, suggest the simile of the rainboio. 

63* Solibns \ when the sun's rays are struck by the rain-di^ops {ah im- 
brc percussis). 

66* TransitnS) the transition from one color to another. Fallit^ 

escapes tlie notice of. 

6T. UsqnCj etc. ; so is {thai}, which touches^ tJie same ; every color is 
so like the one next it ; yet the remotest, the first and the last, arc quite 
unlike. 

68. hetLtwok^ flexible. Immlttitnr, is let in. 

69. Tela here means all that has been woven, the web. Sec above, 
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n. 1. 64. IrgnmemtMiii) as of a poem, is here the subject of the 

work. 

70. SMpilvH MlTOrtl^, the hill of Mars, or the AreopaguH, which was . 
near the Acropolis of Athens ; though the poet rather loosely says in arce. 

71* Litem. The contention was between Neptune and Pallas, which 
was to give a name to the city when it was built. The agreement was 
that whichever should make the more useful present to mankind should 
be the victor in the contest. While Neptune created the horse, Pallas 
created the olive, and won the prize. 

72. Bis sex ; the twelve celestial gods, or Cii Supemi ; as given in 
two verses from Ennius (quoted by Haupt), Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Jovi' (Jovis = Juppiter), Neptunus, Vul- 
canus, Apollo. 

74. InscriMtf makes the inscription ; the face so perfectly wrought 
into the texture, that no name needs to be inscribed. 

77. FerniB, sc. equum. See n. 71. 

79. leglde, the famous ae^ia, having on it the Medusa's head, origi- 
nally forged by Vulcan for Jove (Homer, D. 15, 810), and afterward worn 
as a coat of mail by Pallas. 

80. Sloiftlat) represents. 

82. Victoria) here put for that which won the victory (sec n. on 71), 
the olive ; compare below 1. 101. 

84. Ansis* As a lesson to Arachne, the goddess weaves into the four 
comers of the work illustrations of presumptuous mortals who ventured 
(like Arachne) to compare themselves with the gods. 

86« Distincta^ set off. The sigilla^ diminutive of signa, are little pic- 
tures. 

89. Nomina. Rhodope and Haemon, sister and brother, were wont 
to call one another Zeus and Hera, Jupiter and Juno ; afterwards changed, 
as the poets fabled, into mountains. 

90. Pygmaeac. It is a story as old as Homer (II. 3, 5) that the Pyg- 
mies (niry/LMfoi, inryfiiiy Tom Thumbs) and the cranes were at war with 
one another. Ovid here touches a story of a Pygmaean woman, Gerana 
(the Gr. for cra/ic), or Oenoe, as sometimes called, who for presumption 
was changed by Juno into a crane, and also made an enemy to the Pyg- 
mies (suis — ^populis). Juvenal has a passage on these ancient Liliputians 
in Satire xiii. 167-170. 

93. Aiitig5tteii ; daughter of Laomedon, who in conceit of her long 
flowing hair compared herself with Juno, and was turned by the goddess 
into a stork (ciconia). 
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98t Clii]^nn« The daughters of Cinyras, an Assyrian kmg, were 
turned into the steps of a temple of Juno. 

101 • Plciilbns ; 'peaceful^ as the oliye was a symbol of peace. 

1M« In this lin^ and the following ones to 114, the poet describes 
the subjects of Aradme's work. They alL illustrated, in didionor of the 
gods, transformations, by means of which Europa, Asterie, Leda, and 
others were abducted by Zeus. 

111. Nycteida, Anti5pe, daughter of Nycteus, king of Boeotia. 

Gemino — ^fetn ; i. e., Amphlon and Zethus. 

lis* Amphitryon was king of Tirynth ; and Tiryntlna refers to Alk- 
mena, his wife. 

113* Isoplda \ Ae^a, the daughter of the river-god Asopus. 

114. Deoida \ Persephone, the daughter of Ai^c^, a name for Demeter. 

189. Carpere, carp at. 

130. virago ; from vir, used of Pallas, from her masculine appear- 
ance and qualities. Here Minerva's feeling of resentment, and its results 
in action in the next line, seems to make a transition to the bad sense of 
the word in the English, virago. 

131. Crimina. The excellence of the work seemed to criminaiey or 
cast a reproach upon the goddess. 

133. Cjftdrliel) from GytGrus, in Paphlagonia, which abounded in box- 
trees ; the radiiy shtUtleSj were made of box-wood. 

137. Ne sis secara, i. e., to keep her anxious about the future ; oth- 
erwise there might be a hope of being changed back again. 

138. Dicta — generi ; the penalty was to act upon her posterity just 
the same as upon herself. The poet uses tiepotibtts, as he is thinking of 
the transformation from a human beinsr. 

139. HSe&teldos, of Hecdte^ because with the ancients she was the 
mistress of all magical channs and spells. So also Shakspeare, in " Mac- 
beth," makes Hecate preside over the witch-scenes. 

145. Telas. See n. on ielas, 54. Antiguas and remittit are playfully 
used, as the aranca now spins and weaves, even as before Arachne. - 

1*7. NiOBE, OR LaTONa's liEVENGE. 

VI. 146-312. 

147. Rnmor, i. e., of the fate of Arachne. 

148. Dlam refers to Arachne. Thalamos is here==miptia8. 

149. Maeoniam ; the Homeric name for Lydia and Phrygia. Si- 

p)^liim } the name of a hill and town in Phrygia. 
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150t Pdpttliris, her countrytcomariy as they both lived in PhTT^a. 

152« Sed enim. The sed qualifies the idea contained in multa dabani 
ontmiM, i. e., but nothing gave her such proud feding* (anitnos) as her 
children ; the enim qualifies sic placuercy etc. ; far neitJicr her hufhand^s 

artSy nor the race — and tlie power—pleased Iter so mueliy etc. Altts 

refers to Amphion's skill in music and song. 

153* Cieiiii8 amteraiiit Amphlon and Tantalus were both sons of 
Jupiter. 

15€« Si — filssct) if she Itad not seemed such to herself; in allusion to 
her pride. The sentence reminds one of Tacitus's words concerning Gal- 
ba : omnium consensu capax imperil, nisi imperasset, Hist. i. 49. 

157* Hanto was a famous prophetess. The word is Greek, from /lay- 
Tct}c<rdai, vaticinari, 

159« ISH^nldeS) for Thebaides, from IsmSnus, a river near Thebes. 

160* DntlraS) her two children, Phoebus and Artemis, or Apollo and 
Diana. 

161 1 Lanro ; because the laurel was sacred to Phoebus. 
• 165* CiKberrlmi carries the idea of great numbers ; encompassed 
with a crowd of attendants, 

166« Yestlbns, dat., limiting intexto. 

167* HdTeiifiqve—etpiUoS) in expression of haughty anger ; andshak- 
inffy together with her head, her Jimr^ which f owed down on either sJvouldei', 

169* Alta, to be translated adverbially, loftily, 

170. Avditos — Tisis ; the gods were only luard of but others, as her- 
self, seen, 

173t Mensas ; the story was, that Tantalus was a guest at the table 
of the gods. 

174t GCnttrix ; Dione, one of the Hy&dcs, who, with the PleiSdes, 
were daughters of Atlas. 

176. Sdc^ro ; see n. above, on I. 152. 

177. Regia Cadmi, i. c., the arx or citadel of Thebes, of which Cad- 
mus was the founder ; see below, 1. 217, Cadm^'ida arcem. Of the city 
itself Amphion was the reputed founder. 

178. Commissarrezs/nicfa, huiU up. It was fabled that the walls of 
Thebes rose up under the magic influence of Amphlon^s song and lyre. 

182. Septem, Homer, II. 24, 603 seqq.,.puts the number at six, 

185. Ifesdft qii04ne=et nescioquo ; and quo agrees with Coeo. Nescio 
quis, literally, I know not who, is used contemptuously for an obscure, 
unknown person. 

186, 187. ]!laxiiil& — exlgnam l great as it was, t/ic earth refused her a 
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small plcux. Juno, in her jealousy of Latona, bound every spot on earth 
by an oath, not to give Latona a place for the delivery of her children ; 
but Neptune provided her a place on the island of Dclos. 

101 • InstftMlem. The island had before floated about in the Ae- 
gean, but it was now made stationary. 

195. Posslt. The cui=ut mihi, greater than that Fortune can hurt 
me ; i. e., too great for Fortune to hurt. See Gr. 503, II. 3. 

196« Vt is concessive ; tJwugh she may take away. 6r. 615, III. 

198. Hnie — popnlo ; a proud expression for her family, as though 
they made a people, this people of mine, in comparison with the two chil- 
dren of Latona. Populo is in the dative, by Gr. 885, 4. 

200. Qai refers to turbam ; as though with only two children she 
was hardly better than with none at all, orba. 

201. Infectls properate saeris. This reading I prefer, with Siebelis, 
to the many conjectural readings adopted instead of the MSS. reading, 
itc satis propere saeris. Merkel reads, ite, satis pro prole sacri est, and 
Haupt, ite, satis, propere ite, sacri est. Infcdis agrees well with infecta 
in the next line, and ponite with deponunt. 

203. Qaodqne licet ; their worship is silenty as that alone is aUoioed 
them (Heel) by their queen. 

204* Cynthi ; Cynthus, a mountain in Delos, where Apollo and Diana 
were worshiped. 

206* Animosa expresses her maternal pride ; proud ofJmving home you, 

208. An dea sim, in allusion to Niobc's words in lines 170, 171. 
An, as used here in a simple question, is poetic, and so is dubitor instead 
of dubitatur. 

212* Qnod — rcccldat, may it fall back upon herself ; i. e., that she 
calls mo childless {orbam). 

213. Paternam, like her father's, Tantalus. 

215* Mora is the predicate nom., and longa agrees with queixHa. 
Poenae limits mora. 

21T« NubibnS) in the abl. and limits tccti ; cloud-clad. 

219. Assidnis, used advevbially. 

222, 223. Tyrloqne snco; see n. above on I. 61. The trappings of 
the horses wore purple. Terga premere, in the sense of sit or ride, is not 
uncommon. So in Ov. viii. 34, 35 : Stratis insignia pictis Terga premc- 
bat ; where also compare the stratis— pictis with the expression here, ru- 
bentia suco. 

224. Sarclna is here nom. pred. ; but the words may be rendered, 
whom first his mother had borne. 
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829. DSflvit is more special than decidit would be, sinks down; it 
expresses the weakness of the dying men. So in Livy, ii. 20, mori- 
bundus (eques) — ^ad terram deflwdt In latas^ on the side, or side- 
ways. 

230. Per inine ; see n. iv. 718. 

232* RectOF} so. navis ; the master of tJie ship, 

233t ]>ednclt, lets down, i. e., unfurls, 

233t Qui, so. parte, anyiohere. LSvis, light ; observe the quantity ; 
that not anywhere (even) a light breeze be lost, 

234. Dantem \ with this reading, eum must here be supplied. 

235. Cervice, used here with chief reference to the back of the neck ; 
but ffutturey in next line, the front, 

237* Pronns, leaning forward ; as he was riding fast. Admlssa in 

form agrees with colla, but in sense refers to the horse itself ; over the 
nccJc of the hxyrse who was let go ; admittere equum is like immitiere habe- 
nas. The rider had to lose hold of the reins, and so the horse was lei go 
at full speed, 

241* Nitidae; i. e., with the oil, with which in the palaestra their 
bodies were anointed. 

247* A spondaic line. 

254. Intonsnm, sc. comas, as the Grecian youth wore their hair long 
till they reached manhood. 

258. PenBls, abl. with tenus, up to tJie feathers ; i. c., to the very ex- 
tremity of the arrow. 

263. Non omnes ; i. e., only Apollo. 

265t MKnlmo ; the wound was lessened by the pity of the archer. 

269. Pdtnisse. Supply superos for the subject, and Iioc for the 
object. 

271. BTam explains why only Niobe is now mentioned ; for the father 
had already killed himself in despair. 

276. Inyidiosa, on account of her fortunes an object of envy even to 
her own friends. 

280. Pascere ; passive imperative, in reflexive sense ; feast yourself. 

282f Efl%ror ; lam carried out to burial. 

286. Ab arcn ; i. e., of Diana, who now slays the daughters of Niobe. 

289. Demisso, in token of mourning, as also at^^s in the preceding 
line. 

293. Dnplieataqne, betit double ; by the unseen {eaeco) wound. 

296. Trepidare opposed to latet ; you might see one hidiTig 7ierself 
another hui^rying about in tremulous fear. 
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301. Ofba, etc. These lines Byron has in mind in his picture of 
fallen Rome : 

*' The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe.*' 

311* In patrian; Phrygia, as above in line 149. In the time of 
Pausanias, people still fancied they could see the petrified figure of Niobe 
on Mount Sipylus. 

18. The Lycians; Mabstas. 
VI. 313-400. 

313* Cinctl, here in its full force of conjufuUi from which it is con- 
tracted ; all toff ether. 

315* Hiiiiibia, in the plural, because referring to various manifesta- 
tions (by nod^ as it were) of the power of the goddess. 

319* IgnoMlitate ; because it was only country people who were pun- 
ished. 

322* Impatiens, not able to hear, because very aged, grandior aevo. 

323* Illins ; i. e., of the Lycians ; dttcerrif a guide. 

325* Nigrii ; and so agrees with ar&. 

327* F&T^as, a common form of prayer. 

329* Tamen limits rogabam ; I asked, however. 

332. Regia eo^Jnnx ; Juno, who in her jealous anger against Latona 
denied her any spot of earth whereon to rear her twin children. 

333. Erratlea* Delos was then a Jloatitig island ; the word asr put 
with crrantem seems to represent the fate of the island and of Latona as 
alike. 

336* NoTCrca ^ Juno, as the wife of Jupiter, is tJie stepmotlier of La- 
tona's twins. 

339* Chlmaeriftrae* It was said that the fire-breathing monster 
Chimaera was native to Lycia. It was slain by Bellerophon. 

346. Pttsitoqne — ^presslt ; i. e., kneeled upon. 

354* LoqacntiSj sc. mei; as I speak. 

35Tt DederitiSt The long I of the penult is here, and elsewhere in 
classic Latin, a return to the quantity of i in the early Latin. 

366t Coel ; Latona yraa the daughter of the Titan Coeus. 

36T. Snstlnet ultra, does sJie endure longer. 

368t Minora, less than became her as a goddess, too humbling words. 

370. JuTat, sc. rusticos ; these rustic Lycians, who are now turned 
into frogs. 
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S72« SnminOy on the surface of. 

S76« The line seems in its sound to imitate the croaking of the frogs. 

S84. Tritoniaca, of Tritonia, or Minerva (s. note ii. 782), who inycnted 
the flute. 

S85« MS) humorously said for cutem mcam; as if, in being flayed 
alive, he was pulled off from himself. 

386t Won — ^tantl ; L e., «o mueh^ that I should thus suffer for its sake. 

893t Tnnc qnoqie, even then; i. e., when in the agony of death. 
Olympus is here the name of a youth whom Marsyas taught to play on 
the flute. 

308* £mlsit, sc. aquam, sent itforth^ like a spring. 

399* Petens ; €tqua to be supplied, as subject, from the preceding line. 

400. Marsyaj the Latin form, instead of Marsyas ; but the nominative 
in apposition to nomen is unusual. So also i. 169, lactca nomcn habct ; 
and XV. 96, cui fecimus aurca nomcn, 

19. The Golden Fleece. 

Vm. 1-158. 

1* Minyae ; the Argonauts were called Minyans^ from their ancestor 
Minyas, a king of Thessaly ; and the ship Argo was called Pagasaean^ 
from the Thessalian town Pagfisa, where it was built. 

3* Ylsns erat, from visa ; liad been visited. The Argonauts stopped 
at Salmydessus, a Thracian town, to consult Phincus as to the way of 
getting through the Sympleg&des, two rocks at the mouth of the Euxine. 
Phineus was blind, hence perpetua sub nocte ; and the Harpies {volucres) 
snatched the food from his mouth whenever he sat down to cat. Milton 
mentions him in Paradise Lost, iii. 85 : 

** Blind Thamyris and blind Maconides, 
And Tiresias and Phincus, prophets old." 

3* Jnyenes ; G&lSis and Zetes, sons of Aquilo, or Boreas. 

6« Phfisldos. The Plums was a river in Colchis. 

7« Phrixea, of Phrixus, son of Athamas, who, in escaping from his 
stepmother Ino, was carried through the air, as it was fabled, on the 
back of a ram that had a golden fleece. 

8* LSxqne — ^horrenda ; t/ie condition was to tame to the yoke two fire- 
breathing bulls, to sow a field with serpents' teeth, and to elude the 
dragon which guarded the fleece. 

9. AeetlaSy the daughter of Aeetcs ; i. e., Medea. 

lit This whole passage, to the 70th line, gives us in very skillful 
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touches the conflict between the heart and the reason of Medea. At first, 
13-16, she confesses the sway of love, but then, 17-21, strives by force of 
reason to overcome it. 

18, Possem, if Jwei^e able. The imperfect gives the sure answer to 
exciUe-'Jlammas ; she knows she is not able. 

20« Video melloray etc. An expression famous in antiquity, as also 
in modem literature. Horace has a similar one in Epp. i. 8, 11, Quae 
nocuere, sequar; fugiam quae proforc credam. It is found, too, in the 
Greek of Euripides, Hippol. 880. 

21, 22t She blames herself for loving a stranger and a foreigner {alieni). 

2S* Potest — dare, can give (something — ^some one) for me to love, 

25. Sine amore \ she will convince herself that it is only humanity, 
not love, that makes her wish to save him. 

28. Sri^ \ i. c., by his beautiful countenance. 

SO* Suae precedes scgctia for emphasis' sake ; Im ovni, because the 
serpent's teeth were sown by his own hand. 

32, 33* Hoe ego, etc. She condemns herself as brutally cruel not to 
save him from such a fate. 

34-41. Yet why should she save him, and imperil herself, that he 
then may wed another ? 

37. Non — prSeanda* The words di — velint were a prayer, and yet it 
is not praying (precanda) which is necessary, but action {facienda). 

41. Poenae, dative ; for (the) punishment which her father would in- 
flict for her unfaithfulness to him. 

43-50. But he can not be so ungrateful as to wed another ; his looks 
give the lie to that. All must be safe with him. 

4T# Tiitii, feminine, agreeing with subject of times. 

51, 52* Yet ought she to abandon home and country? 

53-68. Yes, she will gain a better home, a better country. With 
Jason she will be happy and honored and secure. 

54. Stant mecnm, are on my side ; perhaps because her sister Chal- 
ciope had married Phrixus, who was a Greek. 

55. Dens, i. e.. Amor. 

59. Qnemqne-rTelinu The- relative precedes the antecedent Aesi^ 
niden ; and son of Aeson^ for whom I would he willing to excliange, 

61* Ferar=eflPerar, / shall he extolled. The final syllable mfcrdr is 
lengthened in the arsis of the foot. So above, ii. 247, Tam&nas. 

61. Sidera tangam. So in Horace, 0. i. 1, 36, sublimi fcriam sidera 
vertice. 

63. Montes ; see note above, on line 3. Charybdis and Scylla, in the 
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Sicilian Straits, the former a whirlpool on the Sicilian, and the latter a 
rock on the Italian side. 

69t Coqjftglmmne, etc. The mention of eonjuffe in the preceding line 
awakens the doubt whether she would really be the wife of Jason, and so 
she arouses herself at last to resist the temptation before her. 

74« PersSidos. Hcc&tc was the daughter of the Oceanid Perse. 

80* Scintilli is the subject of aolet. The order is : uique scintilla soUt 
ventis alimenta astumerCy ct quae — laluit^ crescere, etc. 

84« SoHto, ablative after the comparative /ormonor.. 

85. Laet=die. 

94« PromlsM dato^ you shall fulfill your promises; the future form 

of the imperative corresponds to servabere. Triformis; Hecate was 

also called trieepsy as below, vii. 194. 

95* Qmod nuien ; i. c., per mtmen quod— ford, 

96« Patrem soceri ; i. e., Helios, the sun-god, the father of Aefites. 

98. CtntataS) charmed, over which some formula of incantation had 
been pronounced. Observe that our word charm and the Latin canto are 
of the same origin. Thus Milton (in " Comus ") : " How charming is divine 
philosophy ! — Musical as is Apollo's lute." 

101* Mavortis* Mavors is an old name for Mars, as also Marmar, 
Marmor, and the Oscan Mamers. 

104. Id&mantSls, from adamas, Gr. a priv. and 8d/uM», unconquerable, 
adamantine. 

107. Aat thij etc. ; i. e., out ut silices — terrena resonare solentj ubi 
concipiunty etc. Solnti, loosened of their hardness, made brittle. 

111. Trftces agrees with the subject of vertere; venientis, sc. ejus, and 
limiting ora. 

116. Midlclffllnft ; i. c., the cantatas herbas of line 96. 

122. Dentes ; the teeth of the dragon, which Cadmus slew, and which 
Minerva had given to Aeetes. The venenOy in line 128, is the poison of 
the dragon. 

126» Nttmertts ; i. e., members, as these are parts of the whole body. 

132* Hacmdnli; i. a, Jason, as Haemonia is an old name for Thes- 
saly, from King Ilacmon, father of Thessalus. 

137* GrSiiiIii&; the herbae of line 96, and the medicamina, 116; ear- 
men awciliarCy some magic formula, a charm to come in aid of the charm^ 
plants. 

151« Arbdris anriae ; i. c, the tree on which hung the golden fleece. 
Aureae is here a dissyllable. This is the reading of Merkel from the 
MSS., though others read arietis aurei. 

10 
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152* I^thael* The juice of the plants is Letliaean^ or like the waters 
of the river Lethe of the lower world, in that both induce sleep and for. 
getfulness. 

155* Sibi ; i. e., Somno ; these eyes were till now unknown to him, 
had never been closed in sleep. 

20. The Death op Icarus. 
VIII. 183-259. 

186. Obstrfi&t, sc. Minos. 

190. Longam brfiviore sCqnentl. If he began mth the smallest (a 
minima coepias)^ it would seem that a long one would follow the shorter 
every time. Haupt suggests that it should perhaps read a summd coeptas. 

206. Bftoten; see note ii. 176; for i?^/!ce=Arctos, see note ii. 132. 
The name Helice was taken from the town Helice, the birth-place of Cal- 
listo, who was changed into the constellation. 

807. Oriftnis^ also in the northern heavens, and in the form of a 
man with a dravon moord. 

215. Erildit; sc. eum; erudire, like docere, is followed by two accu- 
satives. 

219. (^niqne ; the que connects a^edidit and obstipuU ; and believed 
that those who could^ etc. 

220. Jiinonia ; of Juno^ because Samos was a sanctuary of Juno. 
222. Dextrii ; nominative with LSbinthus, though laevS occurred just 

before. 

227. Nndos, sc. alia^ bereft of ilie wings, 

230. Iqna : nomen. The water got from him the name of Icarian 
Sea, between Chios and Cos. 

233. Dieebat, kept saying, 

234. DeyOTitqve, and cursed his arts. 

235. TellDS ; i. e., the island Icaria. 

236. With this line begins the story of Perdix, the nephew of Daeda- 
lus, whom Daedalus had destroyed in jealousy of his skill in art. He was 
changed by Minerva into a bird, Perdix, the partridge. The Perdix has 
now his revenge. 

239. Unkft \ the only one of its kind. 

243. Bis, etc. Bis qualifies senis, twice six, senis agreeing with natali- 
btis. Puerwn, by apposition to progenicm. 

246. Serrae, of a saw ; i. e., he used the spine of a fish as a pattern, 
and invented the saw. 
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84T» PiiHiS et, etc. ; he was aho the first to invent the compasses. 
249. DvMiet orbcn, drew a cirde, 
255* ^UB^ ct ante, sc. fuerat. 

21. Philemon and Baucis. 
Vm. 616-724, 

•16* Talii dicti* Pirith5as had just said that the gods had not the 
power to change persons and things from one form to another. 

621* Phryglls* This Phrtfgian story reminds one of the incident re- 
lated of the Lycaonians in the Acts, xiv., who called Barnabas, Jupiter, 
and Paul, Mercurius, saying, '^ The gods arc come down to us in the like- 
ness of men." 

622. PSIdpSia Pitth€HS. Pittheus was son of Pelops, and Lelcx had 
once been a guest of Pittheus in Troezen. 

627* Itl&nti&dSs* Mercury, the son of Maia, who was the daughter 
of Atlas. The pliable ant is long, but the vowel a before nt is naturally 
short. 

636« idem, nominative plural for iidenx. 

639* P^ftsitS — Jassit* Translate by two verbs, set a chair and bade^ etc. 

640* Textnm, from fex^re, to weave ; and so tcxtum with rude=a doth 
of coarse texture, 

642* Hesternos ; i. c., the embers of yesterday^ a fire. 

646. Snns. We might expect ejtis ; but the possessive expresses 
better the near relation. 

648. Sordid! ; i. e., with the smoke. SnXs, not the pronoun, but 

the genitive of sua. 

655. Tttnim, the mattress^ and leeto, the couch, or bedstead. Spondd 
and pedibus modify Ucto as ablatives of characteristic, the former the 
frame as part of the ledus, 

662« CliTvm, the slope, which was taken away by the testa. 

664. BXeftlor, dark green. The olive, however, was black when it was 
quite ripe, but was eaten green. 

665t CondIt&, put away; i. q., preserved. But observe that it is con- 
dUa from condo, not eondiia from eondio ; from con and do, dere, to pvJt. 

666. Lactis— eoaeti, curdled mUk. 

668« Eoden, humorously said; the same sort of silver as the omnia ; 
i. e., all earthenware. The word cadatus also in jest, as it is properly 
used of highly artistic work on metals. 

6T1« ^ftlas. So far the poet has been describing the first course 
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of the meal ; now comes what the Romans called the caput einae (the 
French pUce de resistance)^ the euXa mentioned above, in Ime 648. 

6Y2. Nee l0Dgie=e^ non /., the trine of not long age ; i. e., the new 
wine, as that only might be had at a poor man's table. The referuntur 
means, are set back, or put etaide^ to make room {locum in next line) for 
the menxae secundae^ the dessert. 

675. Mala ; observe the quantity of the penultimate. How is it with 
malut^ evil; mcUoj Iliad rather; malus, a mast? 

677t Tnltvs — bttiU, hind/g looks; as in Proverbs, xv. 17: *' Better is 
a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.'^ 

678* The nee belongs to both adjectives ; neither niggardly nor poor. 

680* Saccrescire ; observe the force of the preposition ; the wine kept 
growing up from below ; it sprang up, as from a hidden perennial source. 
The poet^s words make us think of the prophet Elijah and the poor widow 
of Zarephath, I Kings, xvii. 16: **And the barrel of meal wasted not; 
neither did the cruse of oil fail.'' The pious old people might well believe 
that they had gods at their table. 

684* Custodia, for custos, as with -the Romans the goose was a 
proverb for vigilance. Comp. Ovid, Met. ii. 538, and xi. 599. The poet 
has, perhaps, in mind the good service done by the cackling of the watch- 
ful geese of the capitol, as told by Livy, B. v. 47. 

689. Poenas ; i. c., for their want of hospitality, as above, in lines 
628, 629. 

690* InmiiiilbiiS) the predicate adj. in the dative. See Gr. 636, 2, 3). 

699» Dttmlnis limits parva; small even for its two owners. 

700. Fnrcas, the forks, or fork-like props which supported the gables ; 
these become pillars. 

711. ndes means here fulfillment, because it carries with it faithful- 
ness to the promise. 

719. Thymbrelns comes from Thymbris, the name of a river in 
Phrygia. 

784. Cnra, etc. "Them that honor me, I will honor." I Samuel, 
ii. 30. 

22. The Wooing of De'ianira. 

IX. 1-97. 

1. Deo, Achelous. Deo depends upon sit understood, which has caitsa 
for its subject. Neptunius heros refers to Theseus, the fabled son of 
Neptune. 

2. Caiydlnilns, Aetolian, as Calydon was an Aetolian town. 
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8« H&riindliie. It was usual in art to represent riyer-gods with horns, 
and their heads crowned with sedge and reed. The vowel u is short 
here, though the syllable is long. Gr. 661, YII. 

8« Si qni) in the abl. ; if in any way ; it is enviously said in dispar- 
agement, as if Deianira were a prize of no account. 

11. Intrita est, sc. a me; was entered by me; when I entered. 

12« Parthi6ne nlte ; Oeneus, king of Calydon. 

14« D&re se, that he would give ; i. e., would bring {to her) as a kind 
of dowry. 

15* Referebat, declared. Novercae refers to Juno, and jussa to the 
labors imposed upon Hercules through the agency of Juno, and overcome 
(ntperata) by him. 

19» HospeS} appositive to ffener; this is said in depreciation of Her- 
cules, who was not Aetolian. It thus means Granger, though originally 
host. It is formed of hos=(Ghas), the root of hos-tiSj and peSy from pa, 
the root also of paaco, to feed ; and as hosfis originally means a stranger y 
hospes=iqui hostem pasdt, means first a host, then a guest (Ghas, Ger- 
man Gast), and so a stranger, in distinction from a native. From what 
does our word host=:multitude, come, and also ^08^= victim ? 

28. Spectat, sc. Hercules. 

S9» Tot ; i. e., jitst so many^ and no more ; meaning that Hercules 
would not contend in words, but only in deeds. Observe that it is dexterS 
and lingua ; in what case each ? 

32* Ylridem; because he is a river-god; so of the Nereids in ii. 12, 
virides — capillos. The wrestlers contended with bodies naked and rubbed 
with oil. Hence the throwing of dust (as in 31) in order to get a hold of 
the otherwise slippery body. 

33« Tl&nni \ verb ; and Jield. VaraSy berUy and in siationey in (firm) 
posture. ^ 

43* CertI) determined. 

49. Qneiii. We should expect utrum. Why ? 

51. Reieere. The wrestlers keep close to one another, each striving 
to keep his adversary from a free use of his limbs. This embrace {am- 
plexus) Hercules stHkes off (excutit), and then loosens the dose-drawn 
arm» of Achelous, and so turns him sideways, and clasps him from be- 
hind, hanging upon him with mountain pressure (pressus — monte). 

«)7» iDsCrui. Achelous manages, by inserting his arms between his 
chest and the arms of Hercules, to loosen his adversary's grip ; but Itardly 
(vix) has he done this when Hercules is on him again (instat). 

61. H&renas, etc. So Horace 0. ii. 6, 12. Solum tetigere mento. 
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66* Tirynthlns ) Hercules, from Tiryns, in Argulis, where he was 
brought up. 

67t CtnanuBy etc. The first achievement of Ilercules was to strangle 
two serpents in his creuUe. 

69. Ubis is emphatic, as the Lcmaean hydra was hundred-headed. 

71* CentiM) sc. capitum. 

72« G^mlno ; in reference to the two heads, which every time grew 
up from the one head, which was cut off. 

74* Y^tnlqne. Hercules seared every new wound with a red-hot iron, 
and so prevented any new growth. 

81. Tauro, abl. of price. H. 422, note 2. 

82* Tdris means t/te dew4ap^ or brawn of the animal, which hangs 
down from the throat. This Hercules wraps round his arms (literally, 
with the dew-lap clothes his arms), and then drags {irahena) bim with it 
as he cojnes on at fuU speed {admii8um\ and thus pulls his head down 
and buries his horns in the ground (eornua — humo). On admissum see n. 
vi. 237. 

88. The horn of Achelous, as a symbol of blessing, is used in art 
with Bona Gopia as the goddess of abundance ; hence comueopieL, The 
Naides are water-nymplis, from v6m^ Latin no^ nare^ literally the swim- 
mers. 

89* Sneclncta. Diana, as a huntress, is represented in art and in 
poetry with tunic girt up to the knees. 

93« Lnx siihit. So the night had been passed in feasting and dis- 
course. 

94« Jftvi^nes ; i. e., Theseus and his companions, as mentioned earlier, 
viu. 666. 

96» Oppfrinntiir agrees with a pronoun referring to juvenes, 

97* CornUj in abl. and limiting laccrum. 

23. The Death of Herccles. 
IX. 134-272. 

While Hercules and Deianira, on their way to Tiryns, are crossing the 
river Evonus, the centaur Ncssus attempts to carry off Deianira. Hercules 
shoots the centaur, who gives to Deianira a blood-stained robe, telling her 
that it will revive Hercules' love if it should ever grow cool. 

135* Odiam, also object of implerant. 

136* Hercules had captured OechiUta (with ab)^ a city in Euboca, and 
was on his way to the Ccnaean promontory, to offer sacrifices to Jove. 
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140a Idles* lole was the daughter of Eur^us, king of Oechalia. 

157« Det depends upon mandate ut omitted. 

161* Vis — mall; i. e., that powerful poison. 

165. Oeten ; here masculine, but usually feminine. 

167» Ula, subject both of irahitur and of trahU. 

169» DSti^t \ because the skin and the flesh cleave to it. 

171« L&en* Lacua here is for a tank of water, in which heated metals 
were cooled, as hero lamnmia candens, tlie plate of metal at lohUe heat. 
Ovid has the same figure in Metrxii. 276, ut dare fen^um Igne rubenSy 
quod forcipc curva cum faber eduxit, laettbus demittit. Strldit^ in third 
conjugation; hissea. 

174. Caeci) blind, in the sense of uiiseen^ as in Met. vi. 293. 

176* Satnrniaj Juno, the daugMer of Saturn, on whom he calls, be- 
cause it was she through whose agency he is made thus to suffer. 

PascCre, passive imperative, with reflexive sense ; feast yourself on m\f 
sufferings ; so the word was used above in Met. vi. 280, where also (281) 
the same word saiia is used as here ; glut thy cruel Jieart, bitterly express- 
ing Juno's delight in his pains. 

179« Tib! is emphatic, as in Iiosti Juno herself was meant. 

180. L&boribns, dative ; for labors. 

183-197* In these lines Hercules recounts some of these famous labors 
of his : the slaying of Bimris, the Egyptian king ; his victory over An- 
taeusy the giant wrestler ; the carrying off of the oxen of Geryon {pastoriSf 
184), the king in Spain; bringing of the monster dog Cerberus (185) up 
from Hades; the capture of the Cretan bull (iauri, 186); cleansing the 
stables of king Augeas, in Mis (187) ; the destruction of the birds on the 
lake Stymphalis, in Arcadia ; fetching the golden apples of the Hesperi- 
des ; his victorious fight with the centaurs in Arcadia ; the capture of the 
Arcadian stag on Mount Parthenius (188) ; the seizure of tho gold-embossed 
girdle of the Amazonian queen, on the river Thermodon, in Cappadocia 
(189); the destruction of the Erymanthian boar^ in Arcadia (192), and of 
the Lemaean hydra ; the capture of the horses of the Thracian Diomedes 
(194), and the strangling of the huge Nemaean lion (197). 

183. P&rentis ; i. e., his mother Earth, from whom by every contact 
he gained new strength. 

198* Caelnm tnll ; in place of Atlas, while the latter was getting for 
him the golden apples. 

203. Et sunt, etc. ; and (yet) there are some tcho can believe that there 
are gods ! In his despair at the idea of Eurystheus prevailing in bringing 
upon him all these labors, he denies for a moment the existence of the gods. 
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ftM* Oetei, here also masculiue {aUum\ as in L 165. 

205. HaMd tllter, not otherwise ; i. e., as swiftly as {quam 8i\ He 
compares the swift pace of Hercules with that of some hunter who has 
wounded a bull, and then fled from the beast when he has turned upon 
him in th^ rage of his pain. The bull is carrying (fferat) the spear, the 
hunter has fled (refugerit). For the subjunctiye in both verbs, Gr. 
513, U. 

S09« TIdSres ; potential subjunctiye ; yon might have seen, Gr. 485, 
note 8. 

S10« MontllbnS) in dative, limiting iraaeeniem, 

216. Ginlbis — adUbere^ to clasp his (Hercules's) kneeSj the usual atti- 
tude of a suppliant. 

218. Tormento, ablative after the comp. fortius. The iormenium (in 
this sense) was an engine for hurling missiles, so called (from lorqueo) 
because they were worked by the force of twisted ropes, or horse-hairs, 
or other fibres. Lichas was projected from Hcrcules^s hands with more 
farce than he could have been from one of these engines. 

220. Imbres — eorpns. Concrescere with gelidis (gdu) expresses our 
word congeal. In the simile he describes the rain congealing into snow, 
and then the snow-flakes {nivibus) as they whirl about in the air are con- 
tracted by the astringent cold, and so condense into the ball-like hail- 
stones. Nivibus is in the dative, and limits astringi, 

225« Prior — aetas ; i. e., the afore-time, or antiquity. 

232. S&gittas. The oracle had declared that without the arrows of 
Hercules Troy could never be destroyed; and so Ulysses was sent to 
Lemnos to bring PhUoctetes {Foeante satum\ the son of Foeas, with them ; 
this is the subject of the PhUoctetes of Sophocles. 

232. Iternni. Once Hercules himself had used them in conquering 
Troy, when it was under the rule of Laomedon. 

233* Quo — ^ministrOj abl. abs., and = cujus ministerio. 

234. Snbdlti^ sc. pyrae est. 

235« Congirien — siuiiiiainj tlie top of tliepile. Congeries s. and aggei\ 
from the same root in gero^ mean here the same thing. 

237* Conviva, etc. Horace has a similar comparison in Sat. i. 1, 119 
— uti conviva satur ; and also Lucretius, iii. 951, ut plenus vitae conviva. 

241* Tindlce* Hercules is so called because he freed the earth from 
so many evils. 

245» M^mdiis ; i. e., of the many beneficent acts done by Hercules. 

248. Sed eniin. See n. i. 530. But do not fear, /or he will come off 
conqueror. 
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I 

251 • Materna^ i. c, so far as he is mortal, as bom of a human 
mother (Alcmena). 

257* Deo ; i. e., aliall take offense at his being made a god, Nolety with 
what follows, makes the apodosis of the sentence. 

261* Ndtatani) marked for censure ; i. e., by the preceding words of 
Jupiter. 

265f JotIs Testigia ; i. e., traces of (likeness to) Jove. 

24. Orpheus and Eubyoice, 
X. 1-77. 

1. Inde; 1. e., from the wedding, just before related, of Iphis and 
lanthe. 

3. Orphea. Ilymcnacus comes from lanthe^s wedding to that of Or- 
pheus, but to no purpose {neguiqiMm\ as the marriage is to have a sad 
end in the loss of Eurydtee. 

7* Motlbns \ move about the torch as he might, it would not bum 
bright ; a bad omen for the marriage. 

11* Ad — auras defleTitt Wc say praised to the skies; but here, in 
Latin, it is wept to the skies ; i. c., raised to the skies his mourning voice. 

14t L^Tes, because disembodied, and so only umlyrae, Bo Horace, 0. 
i. 16, 18, uses levem turbam of the shades. 

14. Slmslaera — sepnlcro ; so also iv. 435, simulacra functa sepulcris. 
It is = simulacra funetorum sepukro, the ghosts of the buried. 

22* Terna — monstrl, in allusion to Cerberus and his three hcads^ 
Also allusion is made in vincirem to the feat of Hercules in binding and 
carrying away Cerberas. 

28« R&pinae ; i. e., of Proserpine by Pluto. 

31. Retexlte, in allusion to the spinning (or weaving) by the Parcae 
of the thread of human destiny. Here it is to unweave^ and so reverse 
the destiny of Eurydice. 

33. Serins — eitins. So Horace, 0. iL 3, 25, versatur — seritts ocitts ; 
and in the Ars Poetica, 63, Debemur morti nos. 

36* Haee ; i. e., Eurydice. Jiistos, due her, aUoited. 

37* Pro miinere, instead of a gift ; opposed to v,sum^ which is a law- 
term for something only used, in usufruct, and not one's own in fee simple. 

42, 43* Refttgam \ an unusual word. It expresses, with undam^ a 
part of the punishment of TantSluSj that while he was always suffering 
from a raging thirst, and was always in the middle of a lake, the water 
was always escaping from him (in a fearfully tantalizing way) when he 
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would fain drink. " Water, water, everywhere, Nor any drop to drink." 

Ixion was punished by being tied to an eyer-revolving whed. The 

word jeeur refers to Tityus, whose punishment it was to have vultures 

(voliicrea) ever preying on his liver. The BSQdfe) granddaughters of 

Belus, daughters of Danaus (and therefore called Uanatdes), were con- 
demned, in Tartarus, to be always drawing water from perforated, sieve- 
like urns. For the quantity of the last two syllables in BelMes, Gr. 687, 

II. 1, and foot-note; and 681, VI. 3. SlsJfphRS was doomed to roll a 

huge stone up a hill, which always rolled down again the moment it 
touched the top. These are some of the ancient images of endless pun- 
ishment ; but the poet represents these sufferers as having a respite from 
their toils when Orpheus sang. Horace has a similar passage in 0. ii. 
14, 33-40. 

40, Eaminldnm. .Eumerddea is the Greek euphemistic name for the 
Furies, the Avenging Deities of crime and sin. Even these are now over- 
come by tlie song of Orpheus ; they feel compassion, and their cheeks arc 
uet with tears. 

47. Neither the queen (rcgia conjunx) nor the king of Hades can hold 
out (susiinet) in saying No (negare) to his prayer {oranli) ; and tl\jey call 
Eurydice. 

50« BhodopeinS) from Rhodope, a mountain in Thrace. 

51* Ne fleetat retro, etc. Forward, not backward ; a confident going 
straight on, not a timid looking back, was the inexorable condition {lex) 
for Orpheus* success ; as always in achieving any good, or shunning any 
evil. The tenses, present in fleetat and perfect in exierit, because in de- 
pendence upon accipit ; the direct prohibition would be ne flcctas donee 
exieris. 

55» Afaimiit, from absum ; the penult here short, though it is usually 
long. 

56* Hie is here an adverb of place, referring to the preceding line. 
Deficci'et agrees with a pronoun referring to Eurydice, and it depends 
upon metuens ; lest she should fail in strength (sc. virilyus\ and so be lost 
to him. So in Met. xii. 618, deficit^ and ib. xiv. 484, deflciunt (sc. ammo) ; 
and Tacitus, Agric 43, deflcientisy and 45, deflcientem. 

63« Acelperet, subj. with qttod after an indefinite antecedent. Com- 
pare note on possenty ii. 161. 

64. Stiipuit. The poet compai*es the amazed Orpheus first with some 
one petrified at the sight of Hercules carrying off Cerberus, and then to 
Lethaca and her husband Olenus, who (for some crime) were both turned 
to stone. 
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73. Portttor, from the root por, per, as also the word portus, and the 
Gr. 'rop0fie6s ; ferripnan of the Styx ; Charon. 

25. Htacinthus. 
X. 162-219. 

The story of Hyacinthus the poet represents as told by Orpheus. 

163* Te qnoqne ; you also^ as the poet has been singing of the trans- 
lation of Ganymede to Olympus. Amyclide, the fabled son or grandson 

of Amyclas, the Laconian king. In aethere is = here to in caelum, 

\%t. Genitor; Apollo. 

169. Immnnitam. Sparta was not a walled city till 206 b. c. 

175. Noctis, limiting, in the genitive, medius ; usually it would be 
inter — noctem ; so above, v. 409. 

177t Disci ; quoU^ circular, and made of metal or stone, or of wood. 

184. Repereasso — yerbere, hy the rebound, 
' 186* Aeqne iiuiLVi= aequo aCy as much as. 

191* Lignis. Another reading is virgis, which, though a more special 
word than liffnis, yet refers, as does %nw, to the stalks of the flower ; these 
have a pale-ydlovc color in contrast with the whiteness of the leaves. 
Other readings arc Unguis and liguis. 

192. Demittant, with ut, is potential subjunctive, and makes the con- 
clusion to the condition si quis — infringat. 

196* Oeb&llde. Hyacinthus was the son of Oebalus, king of Sparta. 

198. Dttlttr — niclnnsqiie menm; i. e., the object of my grief and 

crime. ^Dexterjl, etc. ; my right hand must be inscribed upon = desig- 

naied as the cause of— your death ; i. e., inscribed on the tombstone. 

206* Seripto, in w}'iting ; by the letters written, as it were inscribed 
on the leaves of the flower, as explained below, in line 215. 

207. Heros; that is, Ajax, from whose blood, as related in xiii. 196, 
sprang the same flower as from that of Hyacinthus. 

213. His — ^lllis, tJiese; i. e., hyacinths are nearer to the present 
thought of the speaker, *//«, t/iose^ in reference to the lilies. 

215. AI AI, the Gr. ouoT, as seeming to be inscribed on the leaves, 
of the flower AIAI ; not, however, our hyacinth, but perhaps the lark- 
spur. Delphinium Ajacis. 

26. Atalanta's Race. 

X. 560-680.- 

564* Seitanti, sc. oraculum. She consulted the oracle. By dens, 

Apollo is meant. 
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SM. Ipsi tItI ; join ipsa with te^ but vivft with the subject of carebis. 
In genuine oracular tone she is tcdd that though she will live, yet it will 
be without herself ; whether in allusion to the loss of independence by 
marriage (?), or to the transformation by and by to be undergone, in 
being changed into a lioness, as related in x. 668 seqq. 

567* SortCj by the response, as son is always the word (literally, lot) 
for an oracular respgnse. 

578. YHimliie ; i. e., her outer garment, the palla^ or IfMTtoy, as she 
would run in her tunicoy or xtT^*'. 

579t Tvun ; i. e., Adonis, as the poet represeiUs Venus (meum) as 
telling this story to Adonis. 

58S* fit follows both oyt€U and timet. He desires that none of the 
runners may outrun Atalanta, and in his jealousy he is afraid some one 
may. 

588. SetlnS) derived from «&iufu«, and more correct than seciua ; in 
either form, from seq or sec of sequoi- ; not otherwise than, i. e., as 
swiftly as a Scythian ai^row. The Scythians excelled with the bow and 
arrow. 

589. Ittnlo; see n. i. 313. 
597t Met&« Sec note on ii. 142. 

605* Onehestins, of Onclustus, The Boeotian town Onchestus was 
80 called from the so-named son of Neptune, and father of MSg&reus. 

609t SehoenCia ; she was the daughter of the Boeotian king Schoc- 
neus. 

61 !• FormosiS) dative, and limits iniqttius, 

618* Conjibia; the antepenultimate (fi) long here, and also xi. 226; 
but it is short in vi. 428. 

61 9t Ut pereat) following tanti^ expresses result. 

628* Tameiu She now changes her tone, and tries to get rid of 
what seems weakness ; and hence the change to the third person in 
viderit ; but the weakness is back again directly in utinam — v^Ues, 

684. Yiderit, in perf. subj., let him look to t/iat ! The perf . subj. 
gains in such instances an imperative force, as especially in videris^ look 
you to that I 

62 8t Non must be joined ^mthferendae^ and invidiaeferendae expresses 
a characteristic or quality of the victoria^ and also with erit makes the 
predicate ; will be of a victory not to be borne ; i. e., will bring me an in- 
tolerable odium. 

688» Eras \ we might expect the subjunctive, essesy but the indicative 
is more emphatic ; you were tlie one. 
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6S7. Ficit ; the indicative here is so strange a construction that it is 
hard to explain it. Does Ovid mean so to sympathize with Atalanta as 
not to know what he is saying ? 

639* SalUcita used in all its original meaning of soUus-cita (f r. cieo^ 
tlwrougldy stirred. On proles ^., see above, lines 699, 600. 

65St Cftrcirc limits emteat; darts out from the barrier, 

M8» Spcctacila, here the place of the show, the theatre, 

27. The Death of Obpheus. 
XI. 1-84. 

1. Carmine ; i. e., the narratives sung by Orpheus, as those of Hyiw 
cinthus, Atalanta, and others, in x. 148-680. 

2* Saxi* Compare Horace, 0. i. 12, 7, Undc vocalem tcmere insecu- 
Hae Oiphea silvae, etc. 

4. Pectora ; adverbial ace. The Bacchae were wont at the Bacchic 
festivals to clothe themselves with doe-skins. ^ 

8. ApalUnii* Orpheus was the fabled son of Apollo and the Muse 
Oalli5pe. 

9« FoliiSt The thyrsus-stalf (hastam) was twined at the top with ivy 
and vine-shoots ; these protect Orpheus, and though the thyrsus makes a 
spot (nota) there is no contusion. 

11* Yictos* There was ** music in the air," and it quite vanquished 
the stone, which, falling at the feet of the musician, seemed to ask par- 
don {vehUi suppUz) for its rudeness. 

13* Sed enim. Gomp. i. 630; but in vain, /or, etc. 

14. Abiit* See n. on subiUj i. 114. j&Hn^s here not in the sense of 
the avenging deity, but of one who excites to crime and frenzy. 

15. CnneUiqiiej etc. ; i. e., all the missiles had been subdued but for 
**the barbarous dissonance of Bacchus and his revelers." Compare Mil- 
ton, ** Paradise Lost," vii. 82. 

17t Baccbei. Observe the hiatus in the fifth foot, and see note ii. 244. 

SO* Primnm prepares the way for inde in 1. 23. EtiamiiiiiD, even 

now ; i. e., during the clamor of the Bacchic rout. 

%%• Titnlnni) the honor ; appositive to vMeres angucSy agmen ; and 
all these are thought of as making a triumphal pi*oeession for Orpheus. 

£5* Noctls avein ; the owl is meant. The words sirueto — theatro make 
the Latin for the Greek amphi-theatre. 

26* Matitini) because the combats with wild beasts were wont to 
take place in the morning^ and with these the games began. 
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37* FCru ; i. c, the Maen&des, frenzied women, 

lit Sa^riligM) BO called because they are assiuling the priest and 
bard of Apollo. 

54* iBfectae agrees with lyra and lingiia. Populare^ because Thrar 
cian, OS it were the countryman of Orpheus. 

55t LesM. Lesbos was the home of the poets Alcaeus and Sappho ; 
and also of Arlon, who was a native of the Lesbian town Methymna. 

68. Ar?a piornm ; one of the expressions in the Latin writers for the 
abodes of the good after death, like sedes—piorum in Horace, 0. ii. 13, 
23 ; sedea beatas in Vergil, Aen. vi. 639 ; Elysium, Yerg. y. 735, and many 
others. It is conceived as a part of the lower world, and opposed to sedes 
scderata, Ovid, iv. 456. 

65* Anteit; a word of two syllables, as usual in verse, the e not 
being pronounced. . 

67-84. The poet tells in these lines the story of the change of Or- 
pheus's murderers into trees. 

68. Sacrornm ; see below, xi. 92, 93. 

71. Ih — ^secnta est, 80 far as eadi (i. e., they severally) /oZteiocrf Or- 
pheus. The poet says that just at the place to which they had followed 
Orpheus they were thruH by Bacchus {detrusit) into the ground. 

72* Traxlt, to be joined with in ierram, as well as detrusit ; and the 
subject of both verbs, as of ligawi^ is a pronoun understood, referring to 

Bacchus. Aenriiia, appositive to diffitos. But both these lines, 71, 

72, seem to be a gloss rather than Ovid's words. 

73. Snnm, reflexive to volUcriSj and volUcris is the subject of commisU 
and sensit, 

75. Plangitnr, heats itself vfiih. its wings. 

76. Harmn refers back to matres. 

78. Exsiltantem expresses the effort to spring up. 

79. Digit! — ^pes — ungues. The poet represents the change as begin- 
ning with the feet, at the roots, as it were, of the trees. 

82. Finnt agrees in number with the nearer and the predicate noun. 

28. Midas. 
XI. 85-193. 

Finely has Ilawthorne told this story in English in his ** Wonder- 
Book." 

85. Hoc ; i. e., the punishment of the Thracinn Bacchae. Not con- 
tent with this, Bacchus now leaves their country (agros)^ and goes to 
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Lydia, and to the vineyard of his Timolus there (or Tmolus, a mountain 
in Lydia), and to the river Paetolus, 

87. Aoreos ; see below, line 142. 

88* InTidiosU) envied for iU precious sands ; harenisy ablative. 

9S« Cnm to be joined with Orpheus in translation ; Orpheus together 
with — Eumolpus ; as Eumolpus was a pupil of Orpheus, and afterwards 
settled in Attica (CecropiOy from Cecrops, the mythic founder of Athens), 
and was the founder of the Attic family of the Eumolpidae. 

9T* Ceegftrat \ cogo is here used from its military meaning, to bring 
up the rear. The stars are thought of as an army marching off the field 
of the heavens, and Lucifer, as the morning star, brings up tlie rear. So 
also in Ovid, ii. 114. 

100* Optandl is to be joined with munerisy and the two words limit 
arbitrium, Midas is to have his choice of a gift ; that is agreeable, but 
uselesSy as the sequel will show. 

103* Tertatur ; subjunctive after efficey with omission of ut, 

104* Solvit ; this verb is used in like manner with dona, ix. 794. The 
expression is like pecuniam solverey because the gift aa fulfillment of 
a promise is like paying a debt. 

105. Petisset. Why is the subjunctive used ? 

10T» PoUiciti fidem, the tnutvoorthiness of the promise, JFldem limits 
temptaty and singula limits tangendo. 

lift* Ma88a; i. e., of gold; a nugget. 

117* D&ii&<fii$ in allusion to the story of Danae being deceived by 
Jupiter in the form of a shower of gold. 

125* Anctorem miineris ; Bacchus, by metonymy for vinum. 

133* Spicloso (from spccio)y used Kke splendida (line 131), of the 
glitter of the gold; from (this) splendid curse. Why not our word 
specious ? 

134. Bfnnica, appositive to Bacchus, 

135. Restltnit ; L c., to his human touch. 

135« Faetiqne) etc. The reading /ac^t^<(7 is doubtful; but it may 
mean in confirmation of the aetyfacti referring to restiiuit. Data munera 
solvit ; (dissolved, i. e.) took back the gifts lie had bestowed ; changed them 
back to what they were before. But this meaning of solvo with munera 
is unusual ; and especially as solvit muneray in one of its ordinary uses, 
has been given above, in line 104. Harper's Diet. (Andrews's, revised by 
Lewis and Short) translates thus: freed the gift from tlie obligation of an 
accomplished fact ; i. e., revoked the gifts, 

137. Amnem; thePactolus. 
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144* Yente means the vein of gold, and semine the seed or golden 
sand brought down by the river into the surrounding fields. 

146-193* Midas and Apollo. Midas ventures to declare Fan's music 
to be better than Apollo's ; and, to punish his stupid ears (175), the god 
of song changes them into the ears of an ass. 

148t Minsit ; i. e., just as dtUl as in the wish for the golden touch. 

150* Nam, etc. The poet goes on to explain what he has just said of 
the pingtte ingenium cf Midas. 

152* Sardis, in Lydia, was on the northern slope of Mount Tmolus, 
and Hypaepa on the southern. 

154* Observe that the first e in leve is short, Icve ; what then is its 
meaning ? Also cerata has the last syllajble long, ccrata ; in what case 
then? 

156. Jadlce; Tmolus is conceived here as the god of the mountain, 
and so is to be the umpire in the musical contest. So, too, in the next line 
the poet, by a singular fancy, transfers the trees (arboribus) that crown 
the mountain to the mountain-god. 

162* Barbarieo ; Phrygian, and so not Greek, foreign, 

163* Post hnne; i. e., after his singing the god turns hisface (ora) to 
the face of Phoebus ; os used as part for the whole. 

164t Sua refers to vtdlum ; see H. 449, 2. 

165t Caput; accusative, as in H. 878. In these lines, 165-168, the 
poet describes Phoebus as in the dress of the citharoeduSy or clthcm- 
player, as he was represented in ancient statues, one of which is extant 
in the gallery of the Vatican. It was the costume, too, in which per- 
formers appeared in Rome in the poet's time. 

165* On Parnaslde, see note i. 316 ; on muricey note on vi. 61. 

167* Fldem, from fides, meaning a string, and then a lyre; IndiSj of 
India ; i. e., of ivory from the tusks of Indian elephants. 

169* Stamina (from stare), originally for what stands in the loom, the 
warp, thread, and here the strings of the lyre. 

174. Delins ; Apollo, so called from Delos, his birthplace. Aures is 
the subject, and figuram the object of retinere. So, in the next line, a 
pronoun referring to aures is the obj. of trahit, 

178. In nnam partem, in reference to cetera means on (this) one part, 

179. Anres 5 in ace by H. 3Y8. 

180-193t The servant who dressed King Midas's hair, not daring to 
tell men of the strange ears of his master, whispers the secret In the 
earth ; by-and-by reeds spring up from the spot, and these, as they sway 
in the wind, murmur the story to all the air. 
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181. The tiara was a Phrygian head-dress, pointed at the top, and 
covering the ears, and fastened under the chin. 

184« Cmplens is equiralent to a concessive clause; though he wanted 
(to bring it out into the air, i. e.) to utter it, to make it knowtiy yet (te- 
men), etc. 

192. Igrtel^lftM \ the/amv/iw is thought of as a farmer, who has in- 
trusted the secret to the earth, just as he would sow seed in it. 

29. CfiTX AND AlctSne. 

XI. 410-748. 

Ccyx, king of Trachis in Thessaly, is drowned while on a voyage to 
Claros. nis body is washed ashore, and is discovered by his wife Alcy- 
one, who is anxiously awaiting his return. As she throws herself into 
the sea to reach her husband, she is changed into a kingfisher or halcyon ; 
and Ceyx is changed in like manner. So they mate and live together. 
They build their nest, as the fable has it, on the sea ; and the seven win- 
ter days, when Alcyone broods over her nest, are " Halcyon days," when 

a calm broods over the 

" Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave." 

Milton'8 " Htmn to the Nattvitt." 

410-44S* Alcyone endeavors, but all in vain, to dissuade her husband 
from the voyage. 

410, 41 It Pectora, in the ace. limits turhatus by H. 378. FraJtris 
limits pi'odigiiSy and sectUis agrees with prodigiis, Daedalion, the brother 
of Ceyx, had been changed into a hawk ; and after his death a wolf, which 
had attacked the flocks of Feleus, had been turned to stone. 

413. Clarinniy of Ctaroa, near Colophon, in Asia Minor, where was a 
celebrated oracle of Apollo. 

414. PhlCgyis ; the Fhleffi/ae were a Boeotian people, and Phorhas 
was their king. 

417. Bnxo ; see note iv. 134. 

425. At puto, etc. She thinks to herself, that if it were a journey by 
land, then she should only suffer from the grief of parting ; but iJie sea is 
what she /car«. 

428, 429* Tabnlas ; i. e., planks from shipwrecks ; and sine corpore 
refers to empty tombs, cenotaphs, when people have been lost at sea. 
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431. Hippot&des^ i. e., Aeolus, the god of the winds, whose daughter 
Alcyone was. See note iv. 668. 

432* Plicet ; the long a points to what verb ? and what would plUcct 
mean? 

436. ConeHTsibus ; sed note i. 66. 

442* Nisi — ^patiar. If she were not with him, her fears might 1)e 
greater, because imaginary ; but if she is with him, then she will fear 
only what she really suffers, 

444-477t The departure. 

445* Slderens, in reference to his descent, as the son of Lucifer. 

449* Non tamen, etc. Causam refers to the whole thing of which 
he is talking to her ; and with prohat (sc. Ceyx) ei is understood, referring 
to Alcyone ; literally, he does not approve the thing to her ; i. e., with all 
that he says, yet Tie does not convince her of the thing. 

452* PatrioS) in allusion to Lucifer. 

455. NaTilibaSj in connection with the poetic aequore tingui^ seems to 
mean what we call a dry dock ; indeed, in iii. 661, Ovid uses the expres- 
sion siccum navale. 

462. Geminis ; they sat on both sides of the ship, where the banks of 
oars were arranged, so as to be opposite each other. Thejt>Mii«, or ship, 
was thus a hiremis. 

475. Pendentes ; this would be the position of the oars during the 
rowing ; Imnging down into the sea ; but now, with a breeze filling the 
sails, the sailor lays the oars across the side of the ship. The vowel e is 
by nature short before nt and nd; but the syllabic is long by position. 

476. Cornna means, first, the (horn-like) extremities to the yard of 
the ship (antenna) ; then, as here, the ropes which passed from these ex- 
tremities to the (op of the mast (summa — arbore). 

478-573. The shipwreck, and. the death of Ceyx. 

478. AmpllHS ; quam is omitted. H. 417, 1, note 2. 

481. Enrns, a contrary wind for a voyage from Greece to Asia Minor. 

487. Ventig — ^negare ; to reef the sails. 

495. Clamorc, etc. So Vergil, i. 87, Insequitur clamorque virum stri- 
dorque rudentum. 

496. rndarnm — nndii. The words are purposely repeated, as in xv. 
181, unda impellitur unda. 

506. Snspleere, to look up^ as contrasted with despicere in 1. 404. The 
ship, when on the crest of a sea, seems to look down into its very 
depths (Achei'o^itay the lower world), and when it has gone down into the 
troughs (voiles) of the sea, it seems thence to look up to the heights of the 
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sky. Acherfm is first the name of a river in the Lower World, meaning, 
as a Greek word, the stream of woe, and then the name of the Lower 
World itself. 

507. Uktm. H. 878. 

508* Qsam, etc. The order of the words as follows: quam cum olim 
ferreus aries ballistave concutit laceras arces. The battering-ram aries^ 
and the hallisl (a machine for tliromng projectiles) were used in the sieges 
of cities. 

512. Se aduiserat \ cdmittere with eguum means to let a horse run, 
as in vi. 287, 'where see note ; so, too, admis8o passUy i. 632 ; and here it is 
used figuratively of unda ; when it had given itsdffree course. Thus the 
se admiserat corresponds in the simile to i7icursu. As the lion is wont 5y 
running to gather up its strength for the assault, ire in arma^ etc., so the 
wave, after having given itself full course, ibeU in arma, etc. 

514« The cmici were the wedge-like plugs by which the planks of the 
keel were held together ; ce}*a, 1000;, was used as well as pitch in protect- 
ing the joinings of the ship. 

525* Omni nsmeroy all the number ; i. c., (dl tlie rest (of his fellow- 
soldiers). 

530* Dcdmae — nndae ; i. e., the Jluctua decumanusj as the Romans 
called it, every tenth wave, which they thought to be the strongest and 
most perilous. 

536* Trepidar6 depends upon solet, Tenentibus intus, said of such of 
the enemy as are already inside {inius), corresponds to pars maris intus, 
in 1. 534. 

539. Toeat — mancaiit ; because it was supposed that the spirits of 
the unburied wandered restless on this side the Styx. 

542. Snbeant lUi, occur to his mind. So in vii. 170. 

543. Pigndrlhas ; i. c., the children. 

550. Diipllcata ; explained by line 521, the darkness of the night, and 
of the storm. 

552. Regimen, guiding, something that guides, and so means, as here, 
the rudder. Spoliis ; i. c., the mast, and the rudder, which are, as it 
were, the spoils of t?ie wave ; prqtid of Iter spoils, like a conqueror, Hsing 
up (mperstes) and high-arcJied, looks down upon (the other) waves. 

554. Athon, a mountainous peninsula in Macedonia; Findum, the 
mountain-range which parts Thessaly from Epirus. 

558. FSto faneU 5 the abl. in falo by II. 421, L ; readied their destined 
end. 

561* Sdctrnmqne p&tremqne ; i. c., Aeolus and Lucifer. 
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562. Piiffni; an adjective agreeing with Alcyone, but here ad- 
Terbial in meaning ; Alcyone's name is verif much (i. e., saepianme) on 
his lips, 

563i Rifert ; again and again he utters her name. 

564i nilfts ; the penultimate here short. The word, as the first in the 
line, is emphatic ; before her cjcs he longs that the voaves may hear his 
body. It is she, above all others, by whose friendly hands he would fain 
be buried. 

568. NlgCr — ftqsiniB. Areus seems to express the arched, bow-Iikc 
shape of the wave ; the expression arcua aquarum is thus much like our 
word billow. 

570. Pmscs ; the subjunctive by H. 603, 1. 

571» Excidi^re caelo* See note ii. 116. Lucifer, though the father 
of Ceyx, yet as leader of the stars, may not leave his post in the sky. 

573-709* At the bidding of Juno, through her messenger Iris, Mor- 
pheus is dispatched by Somnus to make known to Alcyone in a vision the 
death of Ceyx. 

573. Aedlls* Alcyone, the daughter of Aeolus. 

574-576. Indttftt— gtrat. Subj. of purpose, U. 497. 

578* JnDO was worshiped as the goddess of marriage, and the guar- 
dian deity of married women. 

579* NnllnS) a strong expression for no longer among the living ; who 
was no more. 

583* Morte, abl. as above, 669, by II. 421, 1., and funeto morte, another 
euphemistic expression for mortis. 

583t Rogari, used as the object of susiinet ; does not endure being 
asked, 

584. 91&nns fiiDestis, unclean hands ; i. e., ceremonially; in accord- 
ance with the idea that a house and family were unclean so long as a 
member of it who had died still lay unburied. 

585. Iri. See note, i. 271. 

587. Mittat, in subjunctive with Ju6«, and ui omitted. See H. 636, II., 
note, and 499, 2. 

587. Imagine seems to limit somnio^ as a descriptive abl. or abl. of 
quality. H. 419, II. 

589. Yelamina ; ace. by II. 378. 

590. ArciiatO) in two syllables, as when written argualo, 

591. Jnssi ; i. e., to whom she was ordered to go. So above, xi. 142. 

592. Cimmerios, a word meaning, perhaps, as Haupt suggests, '* the 
Dark," and the name of a mythical people, mentioned also by Homer (as 
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in Od. xi. H), as living in the remote West, by the ocean. Here, then, 
it is that the poet fancies the abode of Somnus to be, in a region envel- 
oped by perpetual mists and darkness. 

593* Penctrillt) a word of the same origin as pcfidleSj p^nUus^ penelro^ 
and expressing the idea of somewhat inner, and so secret and sacred. 
Through the word penus^ an inner chamber for a atore-housc, it is thought 
to be allied to pcuco and kindred words, and to come from a root/Mz. 

594. 5rlciis— cftdSnsTe ; i. e., cU his rising^ mid-courae^ or setting, 

596* DtMaeqie— liiciSy and the dimness of iwiliglU, Indeed, twi- 
light, as a compound, is just the same as dubiae lucis, as twi is the Saxon 
tweon, doubt, and light the Saxon leoht. As dubiiia comes from duo, 
may not tweon be allied to twi, or twa, the Saxon for two ? 

597. Ugll ilis, etc. It is worth while to compare other passages in 
Ovid, which give expression to the loake/idness of the cock, and to the 
early hour of cock-crowing, Horace's SiU> galli canium, Sat. i. 1, 10, 
which is here poetically given in Evocat Auroram, Thus, in the Fasti, i. 
455, eristcUus ales, quod tepidum vigili provocet ore diem ; also Fasti, ii. 
767, lam dederat eanttts lueis praenuntitis ales. These Latin passages 
are matched in English in Milton's ^^ Allegro,'* ** While the cock with 
lively din Scatters the rear of darkness thin." ' 

599* S&giclAr inser. On the sagacity of the goose, Ovid has also a 
passage. Met. ii. 638, servaturis vigili CapUolia voce — ansertbus^ in allusion 
to the preservation of the capitol through the cackling of the geese when 
the city was taken by the Gauls ; Livy, v. 47. 

603. RiTQS — ^Lethcs, etc. Gomp. n. vii. 152. The river is similarly 
described by Milton in *' Paradise Lost," ii. 584: **A slow and silent 
stream, Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls her watery labyrinth." 

610. Mtdio agrees with antro, and eb^no limits sithlimis; ebeno for 
the bedstead made of ivori/y and so = spondd cbenind. In the middle of 
the cave is a bolster, raised high {syblimis) on an ivory bedstead. 

616. Virgo; Iris. 

618* Sicri, because the dwelling of a god. 

619. Belibcns ; he will, on raising his heavy eyes, raise himself up, 
but again and again slips back, and his nodding chin strikes the top of his 
breast. 

621* Sibi se ; he shakes himself out of himself; i. e., out of sleep, 

625* Molces reminds us of Young's familiar line: "Tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! " 

6S6. Quae — sequent ; subjunctive of result, Gr. 500 ; such as may 
resemble ; i. e., representing real forms. 
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627* Trichina ; we shoald expect the ace of place instead of the abl. 
(Herculeam Trachina) after adeani, Jferc&l&lj so called because in Tra- 
chis, a town in Thessaly, Hercules was said to have lived in the last part 
of his life. 

6S0. Yap^rls, in allusion to the poppies and other plants mentioned 
in line 606. 

6S2« Arens ; i. e., the rmnbowsy as described vi. 68. 

6S3-635. Pftter, Somnus. Morphea, from Morpheus, from fiopp^, 

the god of dreams ; so called from the farms which he calls up before the 
sleeper. The words artifieem—Jiffurae thus explain the Greek word. 

6S8« Alter} i. e., a second one, whose names are given in the next line. 

640. Icllon — ^PhoMt^ra, Greek words, meaning, the former, similisy 
like ; the latter, one who terrifies. 

642« Phantisos, the god of appearances or apparitions, from the 
same Greek root as our words fancy, phantasm, fantastic, and the like. 

647. Thanmaiitldos ; i. c., of Iris, the daughter of Thaumas, son of 
Pontus and Gaea. 

652. Haemdalam. Trachis was a city of Thessaly, which was called 
Haemonia, from Haemon, father of Thessalus. 

663. Ne ; i. e., mcum reditum, as above, in 1. 576. Falso is an ad- 
verb, qualifying promittere^ the two words expressing a false expectation ; 
do not cherish a false expectcUion of my return, 

669. Ligiibria) used substantively for liu/ubria vestimenia ; put on 
mourning. 

678* llliCj join with «t/, if he is there, who seemed just now to he 
(there). 

697. Fnit ; it vmdd have been. See H. 476, 5. 

698* Dc — quleqnaniy any of my life-time. 

699t Non slmnl^ not with you ; i. e., vnthout you. 

700* In her sense of one-ness with him, she feels that in his djring 
she has died herself, and that parted from him (sine te) it is the same as 
if she too had been drowned in the sea. 

706* Litti^ra) meaning the inscription on the tomb. 

710-748* On awaking from sleep Alcyone hastens to the shore, whence 
she sees the form of her husband, and, in springing forward to meet him, 
is changed, together with him, into a bird. 

713* Hoe — litdre^ at this spot on the shore. 

719* Smine ; she looks at it as a neVF omen of the death of her hus- 
band, that just here and now she sees this body of a shiptorecked man 
{naufrSffus). 
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T2S, 723* Quo — ^mentlB} the more she looks upon it, the less and less 
has she of her senses ; i. e., the more and more is site beside hersdf. The 
repetition of the comparative minus expresses the gradual loss of con- 
sciousness; compare the repetition, in the next two lines, of jam. 

72ii Qaod — ^posset, the subjunctive expresses result; now so near 
that sJie could — 

729* Facta mana, made by man^s Jiand; hence our word manufac- 
ture, and its cognates. 

734, 735* Maesto — ^rostro ; maesto, sc. sono. Tenui describes the 
slender shape of the halcyon's beak. The mournful notes of the bird are 
mentioned by other writers, as Homer, Iliad, 9, 661 ; Propertius, iii. 10, 9. 

741, 742. Snpl^ris; Vergil makes the bird the favorite of Thetis, as 
in Georg. 1. 399, Dilectae Thctidi alcyoucs. For the construction in abl. 
cUite, see H. 422, note 2. 

742 — 744* Fatis isdem ; i. e., in both of them being changed into 
birds. ^Obnoxins, subject, Coeant, they male, 

745* Hiberno, etc. So Fliny, Hist. Nat. 10, 99 — bi^ma, qui dies hal- 
cyonides vocantur, placido mari per eos. The tenacity of the story is 
illustrated by our own expression, ^' halcyon days," as used in literature 
as well as in life. So Denham says of Augustus, ^^His halcyon days 
brought forth the arts of peace." As to the nests, the halcyons or king- 
fishers build on cliffs or in holes in the rocks ; but, from these nests be- 
ing often washed off by the waves, there probably arose the story of their 
building on the surface of tlie sea, pendcntibus aeguorc ; sea^lmnging nests, 

30. The House op Fame. 
XII. 39-63. 

This description, by the poet, of the House of Fame, is incidental to 
his mention of the intelligence having reached the Trojans that the Greeks 
were nearing their shores. From this house it is, as the poet fancies it, 
that the intelligence has issued. For a description of Fam/i herself, see 
Vergil, Aen. iv. 173. 

39« Orbe, here and in line 63, for the circle of the universe ; like the 
Scripture expression of the earth, " It is He that sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth." Isa. xl. 22. The same idea is in the next line, mundi ; 
so, too, the orbis includes earth, sea, and sky — terras, fretum, caelestes 
pUxffas. 

41. negionibns is an abl. of specification. 

42* Penetrat depends also upon unde. 
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46. Tota agrees with domtUj to be supplied. 

49* Mumittrft) in connectioii with fremiti line 47^ seems to express a 
kind of hum, like Thomson's ** ceaseless hum " in the " woods at noon," 
or, as the poet has it here himself, of the far-off waves, or the distant 
thunder. 

53) 54« Uft^ a light crowds appositive to milia rumorum. Com- 
menia agreeing with milia instead of rumorum ; he might have written 
milia commentorum rumorum. 

57, 58. Mensiraqse, etc. Like Vergil's description in Aen. iv. 196, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque aequirii eundo. Comp. also Ovid himself, in ix. 
187. 

61 • IhiMoqie anctdre, abl. of characteristic. 

81. Acis AND Galatea. 
XIII. 750-897. 

750-777* GSlStSa tells the story of her love for Ads, and her hatred 
of the Cyclops, and of the love of the Cyclops for herself. 

750* Fanno ; the name of an old king of Latium, who, after his 
death, was worshiped as the god of fields and flocks : afterward identified 

with the Greek god Pan. Synaethlde ; Symaethis, the daughter of the 

river-god Symaethus ; the river was on the east coast of Sicily, near Mt. 
Aetna. For the ablative with erettts, Gr. 416, II. 

752* MC) i. e., Galatea, who is speaking. 

753. Nitilihns, ablative of quality, Gr. 419, II. ; and the whole ex- 
pression octorm—actia is a circumlocution for age ; he had passed twice 
eight birtJidays, 

754* Milas ; observe the long penult. The word, meaning ehcek, is 
allied to the verb mando, to chew. 

755* Cyclops, from the Greek word meaning round-eyed ; Polyphemus, 
like all the Cyclopes, was represented as having but one eye, and that in 
the middle of the forehead. . 

755* Fint is here feminine, though generally masculine ; Gr. 107, L 

758. Pro, interjection with Venus. 

759* Almi, from a^, and a constant epithet for Venus as the sonrce 
of life and growth in nature ; nourishing. 

760* Silvis, dative limiting hm^endiis ; the rude Cyclops was a terror 
even to the woods. Horrendus is a common epithet with silva or nemus. 
So also Sylvanus, the god of the woods, is called horridus or horrendus, 
from horreo in its primary meaning. 
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T61* Join cum dis with Olympic of Olympus and its ffods. Compare 
below, lines 843 and 867. 

765* Rastris. Such a monster needed a rake for a comb, and a scythe 
{/alee) for a razor. 

770* TSlimns \ Tclemusy the son of EurymuSy the soothsayer of the 
Cyclops, and one whom no bird had deeeivedy i. e., who always read aright 
the omens. 

77S* iJllxM ; in allusion to Homer's story in the Odyssey, that Ulysses 
pnt out the one eye of Polyphemus. 

775. llt^ri — ^r&pttit. Love makes the rude Cyclops quite fine in his 
wit. He says, the other (meaning Galatea, as the other of the two) has 
already robbed me of my sight, thus confessing how love has blinded 
him. 

776. Gr&diSBS — pas8B« Hoping to see his love, who is a Nereid, and 
so a sea-nymph, he stalks ahng the shore with huge step ; litora the object 
alike of gradiens and degr&vat. 

77B-80f. Galatea goes on to tell how Polyphemus turns minstrel, 
through the influence of his love, and how he lauds her charms in song, 
and also bewails her coldness to him. 

778« The poet describes here a wedge-like (cuneatus) promontory 
stretching far out into the sea. 

780* MMins \ he sat sat down on tlie middle of the hill, so as to com- 
mand a view of the sea on both sides. 

783. AntemniS) etc. The pine-wood staff was big enough to carry a 
sail-yard, 

784. Centnin ; the shepherd's pipe {Jistula\ usually made of (eomposita) 
seven reeds, is made of a hundred for the Cyclops. 

785* ^iht^ pipings. 

789* LXgnstri) a white plsuit, tlie privet^ YergiPs album ligustrum, 
Eel. 2, 18. 

791* Lascivior, more playful. The line is imitated in the English 
song: '^0 nymph more bright Than moonshine night, Like kidlingSj 
blithe and m«Ty." 

792* Levlor, smoothei*. What would l^or mean ? 

795. €?! ; in the English song, *^ Ripe as the melting cluster.'' 

798* E&dem ; yet the same GalcUea is also, etc. ; in the English song 
again : ** Yet hard to tame As raging flame, And fierce as storms that 
bluster." 

800« Lentior — siHeis^ etc The willow, because so pliant and flexi- 
ble, is hard to break ; and so when used of character, as here of a coy 

11 
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maiden, comes to mean inflexible. The vids alba is a creeping ^nc, called 
(from the Greek) h^yony, 

803. The trXliiilns is a prickly plants ilie caltrop, Feta^ toit/i young^ 
from the root fu, fe (as in fu-i, fc-lix); the bear is then most /crce. 

810 — 83T. In illustration of si — worn {if you only knew me well) he 
goes on to tell how much he has to offer her. 

810* Pars montis expresses how great his cave is, and vivo — saxo^ 
hanging with living stone, describes the cave as arched with living 
stone. 

816. Frigi ISges ; see note L 104, and for coma^ ib. 105. 

819. DCernntj dissyllable, as in i. 77. 

821* naltaey sc. pecudes, as suggested by the generic word^^cz^^. 

826t rt means here how ; you yourself can see how. Then vhcr is the 
object of circumeanty and the preposition (circum) is quite in place to 
describe the movement of the legs around the amply filled udders ; how 
on both sides of ihe distended udder they can scarcely move tliHr legs. But 
Siebelis makes ut—circu}neant the result after distentum sc. ita, and uber 
the object of videre^ a forced and unnatural construction. 

830* Partem is the object of durant, and coagida the subject. Coagu- 
turn (from cogo) means, first, something that coagulates or curdles, as 
here, and then (passively) something which is coagulated, as curdled 
milk. Thus it is like our Saxon word rennet or runnct, which is also 
used in the passive sense as well as in the active. The coagulum, rennet 
(which, is prepared from the stomachs of calves), when softened in water 
{liguefacta)^ hardens or curdles the milk, so as to make cheese. 

833. Parvft ; i. e., par and v^, or a pair, 

838-858. The Cyclops goes on to describe his own personal attrac- 
tions. 

844. TOFYOS, here in a good sense, earnest. 

853. OrbiS) in the sense of oculus ; yet the sun has but a single' {vowad^ 
^e. 

854. . Gi^nltor ; i. e., Vulcan, the father of Galatea. 

859-869. He would not take it so hard of Galatea, if she were just 
as indifferent to all others. 

859;' Contemptiis, genitive (of fourth decl.), limits patietUior, 

863t Qnod-.nollem refers only to tibi ; it is the pleasing Galatea {tibi) 
that he wovldnH like ; he may please himself as much as he likes. 

864. Sentiet, etc., is the conclusion to the condition to placeat licebit ; 
but modo — detur is interposed. Only let the chance be given me, or let 
me only get tJie chance I Pro means hero in proportion to. 
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S68. Cvmqve— Aetnaiii. It seems to him as if he were carrying in 
his breast all the raging violence of Aetna's fires. It was fabled that 
Vulcan's forge was under Aetna. 

870-884. All at once the Cyclops catches sight of Galatea and her 
lover, and forthwith hurls at Acis a huge rock. 

874* The qiie really belongs to exclamat^ and sJumts, 

875t Sit depends upon faciamj ut omitted. / loUl make that the 
last, etc. 

876. Tant&qne, etc. ; and such a voice a» the Cyclops ought to luzve 
hady that lie had; he had just such a voice as you would fancy such a 
creature to have. 

884. Angftlns is only another expression (the comer) for partem e 
monte ; though it was only the very edge of the piece of rock that readied 
him, yet it dashed Acis quite to pieces. 

885-897* Galatea does her utmost for her poor lover; she turns him 
into a stream, which flows from under the rock. 

886. At Itas, of his grand/atlier, the river-god Symaethus. 

887* Intra — exXgnnm ^ temporis limits exiguum ; in a short time. 

890* BI5ri, with delay ; i. c., gradually, 

894. Cornna cannls; as in ix. 3, so here, horns wreathed with the 
reed that grows by the river-side arc with the poets characteristic of the 
river-gods. 

895. CaertlvSy because the color of the sea ; so also, with the poets, 
of the sea-gods ; as in i. 275, of Neptune. 

S2. The Epilogue. 

XV. 871-879. 

In these concluding lines of the poem, Ovid proudly predicts his own 
immortality as a poet. He has given expression to the same sentiments 
in his "Amores/' iii. 16, 7; ib. 20; and also in his "Ars Amatoria," iii. 
839, 840. Compare with these passages of Ovid, the celebrated ode of 
Horace, iii. 30, Exegi monumentum aere perennius, with the introduction 
and notes to it in my edition of Horace. 

871. J5tIs ira, by metonymy for fulmeny lightning. Compare in xv. 
811, fuXminis iram. 

872. Edax, devouring, as in xv. 234, temptts ^dax rerum. From what 
verb is idax (observe the short f) derived ? Horace has Od. iii. 30, 3, 
imberedax, 

873. Corpdris— Jns. Jus with the genitive, as in ii. 48, power over. 
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8Y5. Pftrti t&BMiiy etc. So in Horace, multague pars meu Od. ilL 
30, 6. The better part,he counts to be his poetic genius and fame. 

876a IndelSMll^ a briefer expression for Horace's crescam tcmde 
recens, 

8T8t Ort l^f) etc. Compare the poet's words in his "Tristia," 
iv. 10, 127; iii. 7, 60; iii. 14,19. 



AMOEES. 

1. The Foet's Defense. 
I. 16. 

The poet celebrates the praises of the great bards, Greek and Roman, 
and the noble offices they have discharged— in answer to the carpings of 
envious dullards. Horace has a parallel passage in his " Ars Poctica," 
891-407. Wordsworth expresses a similar sentiment in his "Personal 
Talk " : " Blessings be with them, and eternal praise. Who gave us nobler 
loves, and nobler cares, The poets, who on earth have made us heirs Of 
truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! " 

1. Qvid. Why i See Gr. 464, 2. On Max se^ note, Met. xv. 872. 

^LiTor^ which literally means a bluish color, is figuratively used, as 

here, for envy ; perhaps because the face takes on a bluish complexion 
when the heart is suffering from envy or malice. 

3* Me^ with nSqai^ dependent upon Mdii. Indeed, these three accu- 
satives with their infinitives seem to be used appositively, to illustrate 
o6id^ annos and vdcas camiSn. The poet resents the inference, that be- 
cause he has not, like most Romans, given himself to arms {mUtliae) 
or to legal learning {leges\ or to public life (/oro), therefore his years are 
inactive^ and his poetry the work of an idle mind. 

6i ProsUtfilSM ; not in so bad a sense as our derived word to prosti- 
tute, though it is used disparagingly ; from its literal meaning, to put a 
thing forward (pro and statuo), it comes to mean, to make a show of any- 
thing, and so to offer it for sale or for hire. So Juvenal, Sat. vii, 149, 
mercedem ponere linguae. 

7* Mortile — perennis ; the conti^st of the two words is well expressed 
by their being put, the one in the first place in the line, the other ip the 
last. 

9i Maettnldes \ of Maeonia, or Lydia, of which Homer, who is here 
referred to, was supposed to be a native. Of the seven cities, which 
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claimed the honor of giving Homer birth, two were in Maconia, viz., 
Smyrna and Colophon. 

9} 10. Ttni^dos — Ide — aquas. Tencdos, an island off the Trojan 
coast. To this Vergil refers in Aeu. ii. 21, Est in conspectu Tenedos, 
etc. Ida is the name of the mountain range around Troy, and the Slmdis 
and the Scamander were the two famous Trojan rivers. 

11» Aseraens, the Ascraeatij i. e., the poet Hesiod, so called from As- 
cra, in Boeotia, where he lived. See Epist. ex Ponto, iv. 14, 81. He 
wrote a didactic poem called "Epya icol ''HfjJpatj " Works and Days,^* to 
which Vergil alludes in his Gcorgics, ii. 1V6, Ascraeumque cano Komana 
per oppida carmen. It treated, among other subjects, of the vintage 
{iiva)y and of farming (Ceres), 

18t Battl&des, the eon of Battus^ i. e., Gallimachus. It may be, how- 
ever, that the patronymic means that he was a native of Gyrene, a city 
founded by Battus. He was a writer of elegies. 

14. C^aamTis— non valet. The corresponding clause is, arte valet ; 
tibough not in geniu8, yet in art, 

15. The cothumuSy the thick-soled, high-heeled shoe, tlis buskin, worn 
by tragic actors to help give them the heroic stature, befitting the char- 
acters in tragedy. It is here, as often, used for iragoedia, as buskin in 
English for tragedy. So soccus^ the name of the low shoe worn by comic 
actors, is used for comedy, S5phocles was the greatest of the three 
great Greek tragic writers. 

16* Iratns ; a Greek poet who had lived at Soli, in Cilicia (circa 260 
B. c), author of a poem called *''' Phaenomena.*' Cicero translated it into 
Latin verse. The Apostle Paul quoted from this poem in his Mars-Hill 
address to the Athenians, in Acts, xvii. 28, " For we are also his offspring.'' 

18. Minandros. The first in merit of the writers of the so-called 
New Comedy in Greek literature ; he was bom at Athens 821 b. c, and 
died there 291 b. c. Terence made free use of his plays in his Latin 
comedies. The tricky slave, the harsh faJLher, the ba/se procuress, and the 
flattering harlot always were found among Menander^s dramatis personae, 

19. Ennins, called ^'noster Ennius" by Lucretius, i. 119, was the 
founder of Roman literature, and the author of a celebrated epic, called 
" Annales," the history of Rome in verse. We have extant fragments of 
his poetry, which have been collected from quotations from Cicero and 
other writers. Cicero called him"/S^m»i?«« poeta noster (Pro Balbo, 22). 
The expression arte carcns is illustrated by Ovid in another passage 
(Tristia, ii. 269), Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis. Horace alludes to 
him in several passages, Ars Poetica, 58, 258, and Sat. i. 10, 58. 
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19. AetliS, a Latin writer of tragedies, bom 170 b. c, died 103 
B. c. The epithet animosiy tpirited, is well illustrated by Horace, Ep. ii. 
1, 65, famam senis Aocius aUu 

21, 22. Varrtncm-Htttd. Publius Tcrentius Yarro, called Xt&fSi- 
niis, from the river Atax, on the banks of which he was bom, wrote a 
poem on the Toyage of the Argo {ralem)^ and on the fortunes of Jason, 
the son of Aeson (^emmto), and the leader (duct) of the Argonauts. 
Aurea of course refers to the golden fleece, that the expedition went 
in quest of. But Varro's poetry was far inferior to his learning. St. 
Augustin well calls him *' doctissimus Romanorum Yarro ; " " Civitas 
Dei," vii. 

23e Carmiiii — ^LAereti ; the celebrated poem, " De Rcrum Natura," 
of Lucretius, who died 55 b. c. Ovid's praise of him is amply deserved ; 
and it is significant of his judgment of his poetic merits that, while he 
conceives of the fame of the Aeneid (just below, in lines 26, 26) as co- 
eval with the duration of Rome's supremacy, he predicts here that the 
Lucretian poetry will perish only when the world itself perishes. In the 
words exitio — una dies, he evidently has in mind the lines of Lucretius, 
V. 93 seqq., and especially (96) Una dies dabit exitio, etc. 

28. TlbullS. Albius TibuUus, a contemporary and friend of Ovid, 
wrote elegies, and also love-poetry (ignes—Cupidinia). It is bis death 
which is the subject of the next selection from the " Amores." 

29« Gallns; another Roman elegiac poet of Ovid*s times. LycOris 
was the name of his love, who was celebrated in bis elegies. Grallus was 
a friend of Yergil, who celebrates him in his Tenth Eclogue. 

31. Ergo, etc. From this brilliant list of poets Ovid now argues, in 
his defense, the undying nature of poetry (rnorte careni). 

34* Tag! ; the river in Spain, celebrated also by Yergil, Aen. x. 141, 
Juvenal (xiv. 299), and other poets, on account of its golden sands. 

36» Castilla plen&« Castalia, the name of the famous spring on Par- 
nassus, and associated ever with Apollo and the Muses. 

2. The Death of Tibullus. 

m. 9. 

1« lIemiiAB&« Memnon was the son of Eos or Aur<yra (mater) and 
Tithonus. He was the nephew of Priam, whom he assisted in the Trojan 
war. He was killed by Achilles. 

1. Aehillem ; the son of Thetis. He was killed by Paris, the son of 
Priam. • 
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3) !• FlSblllS — i^rit. Eiegeia, here personified for elegiac verse ; the 
word itself is probably derived from Greek words expressive of the cry 
of grief. Hence ex vero^ as by the death of the elegiac poet Tibullus the 
name proves quite too true. 

5« Tttl — ttk^ of thy work — thy fame, because the wm^k is elegy, and 
the fame is elegiac. For a mention of Tibullus, see note, Amores, i. 
15, 28. 

It Puer Ttniris ; Oupido, the son of Venus. As Tibullus wrote love- 
poetry also, Cupido is here represented as present at the funeral with 
quiver reversed^ his hows broken^ his torch urdigktedy his toings drooping 
{demissia aliis), and himself sobbing Umdly (singullu sonaiU), and beating 
his breast for grief. 

13t Fratrl§« As Aeneas was fabled to be the son of Venus, he was 
the brother of Cupido. lulus, the son of Aeneas, from whose dwelling the 
funeral procession of his father went out, 

16. J&Tiiil, in allusion to Adonis, beloved of Venus, who was killed 
by a wound from the tusks of a mid boar {ferns aper). The word juveni 
is in the dative, limiting ncpitj and inguen is the direct object. 

17. At, etc. But^ the poet exclaims, we are called sacred pods and 
the care of the gods ; and yet, he implies, Tibullus, the sacred poet, is 
dead. 

19. S&erom is here well opposed to profanat. Sacrum^ from the 
root sa, as also the English word safe, save, and hence something in the 
care of a divinity, and so sacred. Profanat, ivompro and /anwm (fa), 
before the fane ; i. e., outside of it, profane. Thus death puts everything 
sacredy as it were, outside the fane or consecrated place ; profanes it. 

20« Obscftris, perhaps = nigras, as the darkness of the lower world 
(Hades) was associated with death. Obscurus is derived from the root 
sku, scu, meaning to cover. So with the preposition o6, the hands of 
death cover over ; covering over, or darkening. 

21* Ism&rio ; i. e., Thracian, from Ismarus, a mountain and city in 
Thrace. Orpheus was a poet of Thrace, the fabled son of Apollo and 
the Muse Calliope; according to other poets, however, his father was 
Oeagrus. 

22. Yietas — ^feras. As in Metam. x. 41, seqq., Ovid sings of the 
wondrous influence of Orpheus*s music as bringing a respite to the con- 
demned in the lower world, so here, as often among the poets, he coji- 
quo's toild beasts with his lyre. So also Horace, in describing the civilizing 
influence of Orphean music, says : Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque 
leones. 
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2S« Idem pftter ; i. e., Apollo, the father also of Linus, the other 
Thraciiin bard; AeUndn, the Greek word {hi Aiyos), '*woe is me for 
Linos," ApoUo^s lamentation for his son. 

S5* JUaednldeii. See note, Amores, i. 15, 9. 

20. PUrlis* Fieria, a comitiy between Macedonia and Thessaly, was 
the fabled haunt of the Muses ; hence Fierian loatera is a figurative ex- 
pression for poetry. 

27. AYeno ; here figurative for death, as lake AvemuB, in Campania, 
was thought of as an entrance to the lower world. So also in Mctam. v. 
540; X. 51. 

S95 30t Only the poets' work endures, as the Aeneid of Vergil, TV-q/ant 
— UibOriSf and the Odyssey of Homer (telS rStexta). The last expression 
refers to the story in the Odyssey of Penelope's robe or w^ woven over 
and over again. In Ulysses's long absence, she was beset by suitors, 
whom she put off by saying that she could not marry till she had finished 
the robe she was weaving. By an ingenious device (doh) she unwove by 
night {nodumo) what she had woven by day. Odyssey, ii. 93-110. 

Sl» Nimi^sis — DiHa; names familiar alike to the poetry and to the 
heart (eurOj amor) of TibuUus. 

84» Sistra | the itisirum was a kind of ratUe used in the worship of 
the Egyptian Isis, during the praying and singing. Isis had many wor- 
shipers also in Rome. 

85* Fasso, from ffitSor, sc. mihi. He would fain be pardoned for 
confessing to his temptation to skepticism, when he sees that ill fates 
befall the good as well as the bad. 

39t J&e(t ; here in the sense of li/inff dead. Eeee, aeef A good 

illustration of the view, that ecce has the same root, ok, ac, as oeulttSj the 
root meaning to see, 

41« Rftgiles. See note on rogo, line 6 ; also note, Metam. iv. 166. 
The uma in the preceding line refers to the same rite of burning the 
bodies of the dead, as the ashes of the dead were collected in an urn and 
deposited in the sepulchre. English poetry is full of allusions to this 
ancient rite; as in that fine word of "the great of old," in Byron's 
Manfred : " The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule our spirits 
from their urns." 

44. Qnae^ referring to Jlammeie, Sustmuerey from meaning bore up, 
comes to mean here vetitured {to do). 

45* Quae; i. e., Venus, who was worshiped in a celebrated temple 
on the top of Mount Eryx, in Sicily. 

46. Ni^gant ; for the indicative, see Gr. 603, 1., note 3. 
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47* Phaeid&« Corcyra, the fancied abode of Aldnoas and the Phae- 
acians of the Odyssey. Tibullus had gone to Corcyra for his health. The 
soil (solo) is called vile (vUi) because Homer represents the Phaeacians as 
lovers of sensual pleasures. 

49* HiAe } i. e., from Rome (and not Corcyra), and from his dying at 

Rome. Oeellos, poetic for oculoa, Pressit) closed; and fftglentls 

(ace. plural, 6r. 62), dying, 

52« CdmaSy the ace. of specification ; 6r. S78. 

5S« Prior ; i. e., Delia, as above, 32, primus amor. The first que = 
both. 

57. Tibl— dolort. Gr. 390. 

62« CalvO) a poet who wrote elegies and love poems, none of which, 
however, have come down to us. Cicero speaks of him as an orator, in 
" Brutus," 81, 82 ; Horace, as Ovid here, in connection with,Catullus, as a 
poet, Sat. i. 10, 19. Catullus (87-64 b. c.) excelled in lyrics and other 
kinds of poetry ; many of his poems are preserved to us. He is called 
doetus from his familiar acquaintance with Greek literature. 

64. Galle ; see note, Amores, i. 1 6, 29. The clause si falsum^ etc., 
modifies prodige. Gallus lost the favor of Augustus because suspected of 
treason (temerati — aniici)^ and therefore committed suicide in his fortieth 
year. 

65. SI qui est modo^ etc, if only (here is any shadow of t/ie body ; 
L e., if you live' at all ; in allusion to the ordinary belief that the de- 
parted still existed, but in quite unsubstantial forms, urnJbrae or imagines, 

68. Non ttnirosi. The peace of the dead is often prayed for in such 
words as these. It was a common form of sepulchral inscription, ixt tibi 
tei^ra levis. 

3. Farewell to Loye-Songs. 
m. 16. 

2. Ridltttr. Hado, literally to scrape, or scratch, is often used of 
the race-course in the sense of just touching, grazing, the metae, or turn- 
ing-posts. On Meia see note, Metam. ii. 142. 

3« Pcll|^. Sulmo, the poet's birthplace, was in the country of the 
Peligni, in Central Italy. 

5* A prd&vis. He claims that he is of equestrian rank by ancestry, 
not by the whirling round (turbine) of military promotion. And that, 
perhaps, is worth boasting of, si quid id est. 

10. Sttdas — arma^ the so-called Social war (90, 89 b. c), sometimes 
called Italian, of the allied Italian nations against Rome. The Poligni 
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were one of these nations. LibertaSy because the allies were contending 
for the Roman franchise. 

11. Iq«Ml ; so called because the neighborhood abounded in springs 
and streams. 

15« Inithida ; Venus, who was so called from Amathus, a town in 
Cyprus, where she was worshiped. 

16« Anrea — slgna \ figurative for breaking with love-poetry, as the 
Roman soldiers jndled up the standards from the ground when they broke 
up the camp and left a place. 

17* L^aens, a Greek epithet of Bacchus, corresponding to the Latin 
Liber, the deliverer from care. Bacchus was often represented as a bull 
ipomiger). 

17* Incrtptit, sc. me,.Aas chided me ; thyrso graviore ; the th3rrsu8 was 
the ivy-twined Bacchic staff, which by its stroke was thought to incite 
the " fine frenzy '' of the poet. Here the word, with gravwre, means a 
more dignified style of poetry. He should turn from love-poems to trage- 
dies ; perhaps he at that time turned to the writing of his tragic poem 
Medea, 



FASTI. 

1. Romulus and Remus. 
IL 883-422. 

In the context Ovid has been treating of those holy-days of the Ro- 
man Calendar which were called the Lupcrcalia. The inquiry into their 
origin and the etymology of the word brings him here to the story of the 
birth of Romulus and Remus. 

383* SlMa, the mother of Romulus and Remus ; known also by the 
name of Ilia, and of Rhea^ and of Rhea Silvia. She was a Vestaly or 
priestess of Vesta. Cadestia, because the fabled offspring of Mars. 

884. P&trfio ; i. e., Amulius, the brother of Numitor. 

385* In amne* Livy tells the story (Book i. 4) of the children's ex- 
posure, and its result. 

387* Ri^ciisaiites* The obsolete simple verb cuso has the same root 
(fikav) as the verb caveo^ and so, in all its forms, carries the notion of a 
catdiouSj deliberate procedure. Here the compound word implies that 
the servants go through with the orders reluctantly. 

389» AlbftliU Livy also (i. 3) gives this name for the river, and in the 
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same chapter mentions Tibcrinus as an Alban king, who was drowned in 
the Albula, and so gave the name Tiber to the river. 

391* Tideres ; you miglU Iiave seen. See Gr. 485, note 1. 

392* Valles. The valley between the Palatine and the Aventine ; in 
the olden time, the Vallis Muriia (or Murcia) ; in Ovid's day, the Circus 
Maxiraus. 

395. The At expresses their admiration. 

398* Snspleer, potential ; / should (or may) suspect ; but some MSS. 
read stispicor. Vbbis dat with esse. It seems, he means, as if they may 
be of a divine origin. And yet (as in lines 399, 400) if a god were tJmr 
father^ then would lie lend aid in so perilous a time. 

405f YagiSrniit. For the quantity of the penult, see Gr. 586, II. 4. 

On putares, see note above on 1. 891. Sensisse^ that tJiey were aware of 

their peril ; i. e.', from their wailing cry. 

407* AlTens is the vessel in which they were put. Meaning first hol- 
lowness, it next means the hollow of the t>ody, the alvuis ; then the chan- 
nel of a river, as hollowed out by the stream ; then the hollow or hold of 
a ship ; and finally, as here, a hollow vessel, whatever it was, 'which served 
the children for a cradle. From its being called, in the next line, iabtUOf 
a little board or plank, we may fancy it a rude piece of wood, hollowed 
out for the purpose. 

412* Ramlna — R5nifllii» These words, as well as Roma itself, are 
probably all from ruma, rtimis, rumen, and these from the root sru, to 
flow, break forth. Ruma means the breast that gives suck; hence RU' 
mlnay the goddess of nursin^mothers ; also Rumifialis, of the fig-tree, as 
fruitful. So Rumon is an old name for the river Tiber, and then Roma 
(= Srouma, Rouma), the city of the river, and Romtdtis, the child of the 
city. See Vanicek, Lat. Etym. Worterbuch. Livy, i. 4, gives the same 
account as Ovid of the names of the fig-tree, Ruminal and Romular. 

416* Snstlnftere. See note, Amores, iii. 9, 44. 

41T. Candi ; i. c., by (wagging) her tail. 

418. Fingit lingua— sua ; fashions with her tongue; i. c., by licking 
them ; she licks them into shape ! So, too, Vergil, Aen. viii. 635, Mul- 
ccre altemos et torpo^*a jingere lingua. 

480. KTec = et non ; Et — aluntur ope lactis njon sibi promissi. 

421. Now the poet comes to the origin of the words Lupercal and 
Luperci. lUa refers to lupa. 
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2. The Dshication of Bomulus. 
n. 475-612. 

475* ProxlHft* He has been treating of the Lupercalia, which fell on 
the 15th of February ; tJie next day (litz) is free; L e., no holy-daj. BtU 
the third (at iertia)^ i. e., the 17th of February, is consecrated to Quiri- 
nus. 

477» SlTe, etc. The poet now gives the various derivations of the 
word Quiriwus : 1, from eHris or quirisj the Sabine spear ; 2, from Qui* 
rites ; 3, from the town Cures, 

481. Pittr) Mars, the father of Romulus. 

484. Saagiliilfl ■«! ; L e., my son Bomulus. 

485. Interddit alter ; i e., Bemus, who had been killed. He would 
thus have Bomulus {erit gut — restai) to represent both himself and the 
lost Bemus. 

487. Unu, etc. ; a line quoted from Ennius, both hero and in Metam. 

ziv. 814, and prophetic of the deification of Bomulus. ^In CMrala 

CmU) ** to the blue of the heavens," poetic for caerulum caelum, as in 
English the azure heavens. 

491. Caprlae pilidem; a place in the Campus Martins. So also 
Livy, i. 16, ad Caprae paludem; a chapter in which Livy, in a vein no 
less poetic than Ovid's, narrates the translation of Bomulus to the skies. 

496. Astra — eqals* So Horace, 0. iu. 8, 15: Quirinus, Mortis equia 
Achcronta f ugit. 

497. Falsaeqne, etc. ; for falso in crimine caedis ; were falsely charged 
with murder. Livy, in B. i. 16, refers to this as a report on the part of 
some ; discerptum regem patrum manibus. 

501* Sialstrac* As the Boman augurd faced the south, the omens 
from the east were on their leftj and so the word sinister (unlike our 
English word sinister), and also laevusj came to be used for favorable. 
With the Greeks, the augur's position was just the reverse ; and that 
made the omens on the right the favorable ones. 

502. Horrntmnt. On the quantity of the penult, see note on Fasti, 
ii. 405. On the meaning of Aorreo, sec note on Itorrendus, Metam. xiii. 
760 ; here render stood on end, 

508. Mintiamqae d^lant. So Livy, i. 16, with more force, and with 
a diction no less poetic : rem militarem colanty sdantque et ita posteris 
tradere, nullas opes humanas armis Bomanis resistcre posse. 

610* PftpttlM ; i. e., the Bomans and the Sabines. 
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8. LUCBETIA. 

II. vio-Yss. 

TIO. Hoenla ; of Gabii, the conquest of which the poet has just nar- 
rated. Suis agrees with ducibus, and ducibms^ abl., limits rntda. 6r. 
414, IIL • 

713. Phoebus ; i. c., the oracle at Delphi, which king Tarquin sent 
his two sons, with Brutus, to consult. So Livy, i. 66. 

714t Bidiritt Why in the future perfect here ? LIyj says, in like 
manner, imperium Romae habebit, qui vestrum primus osculum matri 
tulerit, Ovid*s victor erit is explained by Livy's imperium habebit ; the 
question of supremacy, as well as of the prodigy, had been submitted to 
the oracle. 

717« Stnltl — Imitator ^ so in Livy, ad imitationem siultitiae. Sapiens, 
because he had put on the semblance of being under-witted, in order to 
escape Tarquin's jo^ioto {msidiis). Hence the word Brutus, the Dullard. 

720t Qffenso — ^pede» The participle is here used in the hteral sense. 
Offendo, ob and fcndo, means to stHlce against something, and so to 
stumble, 

721 1 lnU&& \ a town of the Rutuli in Latium. 

726* Bege, in ablative by Gr. 416, II. ; tJie king*8 son. 

729* Ecqnld) fom ecquis, used here, as often, simply as an interroga- 
tive particle. Socialis is used by Ovid for conjt^aliSy and the whole ex- 
pression for eonjuffium, and then as here for conjunx. 

731t Qiisqie, as an enclitic, usually follows suus, 

733. Cul-— noBOH ; i. e., Tarquinius GoUatinus, the nephew of the 
king. 

738* JVidliis. The absence of the janitor from the door is the first 
indication of something wrong indoors. 

740. PosltO) in the sense of apposito. As Livy has it, they found the 
princesses in eonvivio luxuqtte cum aequalihus, but Lucretia, as here in 
lines 741, 742, deditam lanae inter lucubrantes aneillas. 

744. Tenai — sono; the expression reminds one of Shakespeare^s 
words : " Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in 
woman." 

746t Lacerna; a cloak usually worn over the toga; sometimes, as 
here, used as an army cloak. 

749* RestaSy in the sense of resistisy you are wUhstandhig those supe- 
rior to yoursdf. 
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751* Tftntoi) etc.; only let them come hack, 8edy hut (they may not 
come back) enim^for rash is that (husband) of mine. 

758. Fades tnlMO digna — ^par ; her face was in keeping {digna^-par) 
with the feelmgs of her heart ; i. e., her sorrow was real, and it showed 
itself in her tears. 

4. The Building of Rome. 
IV. 809-862. 

810« CUmXno ; i. e., Romulus and Remus. 

815, 81 6« So Liyy, i. 6, Palatium Itomidus, JRem/us Aventinumj ad 
inaugurandum templa capiunt. 

818t Stitftr, sc. iis in the dative ; they stand hy the agreement. 

819* Signet, sc. ille. Subjunctive of purpose ; on which to mm-k the 
line of the walls with the plow. The ground was to be plowed, according 
to usage, with a snow-white ox and a white cow, yoked together (jugutn 
tulii), (826) and then earth from the neighborhood and the fruits of the 
country were thrown into the furrow (821). 

820. P&lis, the name of the divinity (Pales) that presided over flocks 
and herds. 

824. Fmgltar, sc. officio, or some such word ; does its duty. 

825« StiTam, t/ie plow-7Mndle, probably derived from sto, stftre, sta-iva, 
sHva. 

827. Condentl, sc. mihi, limiting ades. 

833* LaeTO. See note on sinistrae, Fasti, ii. 601. 

838* Ista, i. e., fundamina. Curae, sc. tibi. 

841. Qaod, relative pronoun, and the object of ignorans, 

842. His, sc. muris, in abl. With these — ? 

843t M5r&, sc. est. Ritro ; from the same root as ruo ; a spade 

or like farming instrument. 

850* Pietas, his affection for his hrother. 
852* lUTltO, sc. mihi, limiting adempte, 
854* Cdmas, ace. of specification. 
856. lJltlni&, used adverbially ; <a last, 
860. Plarls, ace. plural. 
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TRISTIA. 

1. The Poet's Defabtdre from Rome. 

1.8. 

The poet describes the miseiy which befell himself and his family, 
when ordered suddenly by the emperor to quit Rome, and live in exile at 
Tomi, a place on the shore of the Euxinc. 

1. Illiu ; for the quantity of the penult, see Gr. 61^, I. 8. 

5. Lix ; following noctem (8), this word seems to show that it was at 
daybreak that he was to set out from Roine. 

6* FiiiibU) dative^ though with diacederey^e might have expected in 
fines. AuaSnia came to be used for Italia, and, as here, for the whole 
empire, though it' applied originally to the, country near Benevcntum, 
where lived the Ausdncs, one of the oldest tribes of Italy. 

9* Serromin; legendorum to be supplied, as legendi agrees with 
comUis, 

!#• M6d#, etc Before, his friends wer^ many ; now, orui or two. 

19* Nata \ his daufflUer Pcrilla, to whom the next elegy (ui. 7) is ad- 
dressed. She was at this time far away in Africa {IAbya\ and so in an 
opposite direction (diversa) from that in which his journey lay. 

22» Intns. Indoors^ he means to say, was all the seeming of a noisy 
(non iaciti) funeral ; men, women, and hoys^ ^oo, all as the hired mourners 
at a toeral wailed over his departure. 

29* SvspXcienSj looking up to. Ah hac^ from this = (post banc) and 
then looking to the eapHol. 

30. Frnstri. He lived near the capitol, where were the temples of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the very sanctuary of Roman religion ; but 
all in vain for him was such a sacred vicinity. 

34. Este salntati = salvete. Both salve and vale originally mean " be 
well,'' though usually the former is the salutation at meeting, and the lat- 
ter at parting. Here the poet with este salutaii says his last farewells 
to the temples and the gods of Rome. 

35* S$ro, etc. To take the shield after being wounded came to mean 
to do a thing too late ; and so the poet would say that he would gladly 
defend his conduct from odium, too late though it is, as his banishment 
is already ordered. 

37. Caelesti yiro, i. e., Augusto. The expression illustrates the ex- 
alted conception the Romans of the time had of Augustus, or, if one must 
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take that view, the language of adulation which the poets used in all their 

" allusions to him. Err<yr used here and elsewhere by Ovid, in explanation 

of his banishment, to show that it was owing to some mistake^ and if to 

a wrong, at least not an intentional one ; in next line it was a culpa not 

40t Deo, still in allusion to Augustus. If only he be pacified, the 
poet can not be wretched 

41* PlaribDS, 80. precibus. 

44« Extinctos — ^focos* The extinction of the fire on the family hearth 
was thought of as the desertion of the home, the going out of the family's 
life. 

45t Adyenos, literally turned toward her ; in front oflier, 

48a Parrh&sis, the Greek form, and poetic in Greek, for ParrhasiOy 
and then, as the Parrhasii were an Arcadian tribe, for Arcadian. Areas, 
whose mother Callisto was the daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was 
changed into a bear (Ardos), and then, as the fable has it, was transferred 
to the skies, and became the constellation of that name. Vcrs&quc ab 
axe, turned away from the axis ; only a circumlocution for turned toward 
its setting, which is toward the morning. It seems to be turned to the 
side opposite to that on which it was at the beginning of the night. The 
axis here is the north star, which seems to be fixed, while the stars turn 
round it. 

53« Sum mentltos ; he means that he often (o/i, how often /), in excuse 
for his dela3dng, pretended that he had a certain hour as the fittinff one 
for his departure. 

62. Vtr&qae, both a just cause for delay ; in reference to the place he 
was to leave, and the place to which he was to go. 

66. ThesSa. In allusion to the Jideliti/ of Theseus, of Athens, for his 
friend Firithdus ; tpith a Thesean Jideliti/. 

72. Licifer, the name for Venus when it appears as the morning 
star ; a compound Latin word, like the Greek Phosphorus. 

75. Metns, also written Mettus ; the name of the Alban general who 
was torn asunder by horses, in punishment for his bad faith to the Ro- 
mans. See Livy, i. 28. 

86« Pletas. From its generic meaning of dutiful disposition, this 
word means here affection for a husband, as in Fasti, iv. 850, it meant 
affection for a brother ; also, as often, filial affection. 

86* Caesar erit, shall be a Caesar to me ; her affection as a wife just 
as imperial a rule for her as Caesar^s to her husband for his exile. 

88* Didit — miiiiiis ; a familiar figurative expression in Latin for giving 
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up, or submitting, to a victor or a captor. It is originally used for a cap- 
ttve, when he gives up his hands to be fettered. 

89» SiTe, etc. ; as if he had said, Sive offeror^ which is the regular 
word for being carried out to burial ; only now he was living and not dead. 

9S« SemlanlHis ^ to be pronounced as a word of four syllables here. 

2. To HIS DAuaHTKB Perilla. 

m. 7. 

This is one of the most touching of all these elegies, one of the THs- 
iissima of all the Tristia of Ovid^s elegiac Muse. And now it is not so 
much the capital itself, rich and gay Rome, with its cherished associations 
of place, delicious climate, and literary and social companionships, of which 
the poet plaintively sings ; but it is his own home, that lost home near 
by the capitol, and under the shadow of its august and venerable temples 
(Tristia, i. 3, 29-34), and his wife and daughter there, from whom he is 
hopelessly parted — all this it is, to which, from his forlorn exile on the 
Euxine, he casts back- his longing eyes and heart ; and it is the expression 
of this ** home-sick passion " which gives its singular pathos to the poem. 
There is, however, another source of interest to this elegy. Wc learn 
from it that it was Ovid's good fortune to have a daughter who inherited 
her father's poetic gifts, and who elicited from him glad words of praise 
for her own efforts in verse (11-32). There is also a calm dignity im- 
parted to the closing lines, in the exiled poet's expression of his sense of 
the exalted worth of ** the good things of heart and mind," and of the 
inalienable possessions of poetic gifts and fame. It was a great lesson 
which he taught his daughter in those words (43, 44) : 

Nil non mortale tencmus 
Pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. 

]• Pir&rit&« This figure of plowing (arare) is derived from the ac- 
tion of the stUlis on a waxen tablet. So Cicero uses the word exaro in Ad 
Att. xii. 1, Hoc litterarium exaravi. 

6« Nee mdrft, sc est; a common expression with Ovid, having the 
force of an adverb like statim. 

8* Nee miMk — ^mdrS^ IffvcUa, sc. esse, in the same construction as 
vivere. 

11. Eeqidd inhaeres, a strong expression for devotion to literary pur- 
suits ; whether you cling to ; or our word from the Latin, ctd/iere, may 
express it. 
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12« Non p&trle ^ not according to your f oilier* 8 custom. The meaning 
is not obvious ; perhaps he will say that her poetry is less free and more 
serious in tone than her father's. 

15* Hoc refers to inffSnium. Peg&sidas ; Pegasides, from the name 

of the winged horse Fcg&sus, is a name for the Muses, because the foun- 
tain Ilippocrene, the Greek word for horse's well, was said to have sprung 
forth where the hoof of Pegasus struck the earth. The fountain was on 
Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, and was sacred to the Muses. 

16» lUUe qualifies jD^Hr^/. 

19« Ignes — idem l i. e., of poetic inspiration ; the same Jires of gen- 
ius. 

20. LesMa; L e., Sappho, th^ celebrated jm>«^(285 ofZesbos, 

25, 26. Ant — ant, eii/ier — or. The father eitli^r lent his ears to the 
verses his daughter had just composed; or, if she Jiad been inactive in her 
art, then he would chide her, and so bring the blv^h of shame to her 
cheek. 

27t Exemplo — meae* Insteadof/actorwena, another reading is /*«/« 
«^cu^a, and there are also conjectural readings. The idea of the poet is 
probably substantially the same as in line 21, only more fully expressed. 
He thinks that perhaps from the precedent of her father's suffering such 
a penalty on account of the books he has written, the daughter may be 
fatally deterred from continuing her poetical career. The me laesere 
libelli evidently refers to the poet's exile ; excmphy too, with poenae — 
meaCy has in it the same reference. 

29. Tantnmniddtt — ^noii. We might have expected ne instead of non. 
See Gr. 483, 3. 

30. Discat iimare ; in allusion to his own poems on love, which had 
done mischief to others as well as to himself. 

S6. Str^p'itam — ^nieiente ; i. e., mth an imperceptible, because noise- 
less, step. 

37. Fait, was, with its full aoristic force ; her beauty was a thing only 
of the past. 

38. QnSreri^ ; from the quantity of the penult, in what tense ? 

40. Censibns, riches. Census from censco, registered property, cen- 
sus, then property in general, possessions. 

42. iras — Croesus ; proverbial for a poor, and for a rich, man. 

45* Cam ; concessive ; tliough. 

46* Bapt^ — &dlmi ; rapio expresses the taking away (adimi) as a 
sudden, violent act ; Iiave been snatched away (sc. ea, those things), which 
it was possible to take away. 
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48* Li hiHj i. e., inffenio. The poet has a proud assurance that his 
genius was a pOBsession beyond even Caesar's rapacioiu power. See the 
introduction to the notes on this piece, toward the end. 

8. The Poet's Life. 
IV. 10. 

!• Qsi fmirlm ; dependent upon tU nihria in the next line. Litsor^ 
like lUdo^ is often used of poems of a light, sportive nature ; and &morum 
is meant for his love-poems. 

6« Cottsftl ftterqne. The S in consul is naturally long. He refers 
here to the consuls Hirtius and Panso, who both fell at the battle of Mu- 
thia, now Modcna, in the year 43 d. c. 

7« Si ^nld, etc. The same line as above, in Amores, iiL 15, 5 ; and 
the next line is nearly the same as in Amores, iii. 15, 6. See notes on 
these lines. 

10« Qn&ter qualifies tribfts $ four times three months before. 

13* Festis — MInerTae } the Quinquatria, the fve days festival, 19th- 
23d of March. 

14« Pvgni prim& cnieiLt&. Observe, for the construction, the quan- 
tity of the final syllables. There were gladiatorial combats on the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth days, but none on the first day. Thiis t/ie 
first which {prima guae^ etc.) is wont to he made bloody is the second of 
the five days, and the first of the last four ; and the whole expression 
is only a circumlocution for the 20th of March as his birthday. 

15* PrStlntts, forthwith ; t^n^ri, in nom. plural. 

16» Ab arte. Ars here in the general sense of knowledge, learning ; 
and ab shows from what the distinction (insiffnes) comes ; distinffuislied 
for their learning. 

19* Cadestia, heavenly ; used, as so often divina^ for tJie exalted pur- 
suits of poetry and letters. 

24. Sdliit& mAdlS) freed from measures ; i. e., prose. 

25« Spont^ sii. So Pope says of himself, in imitation of these 
words : ** I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

28* Lib^rior, only another expression for viri^is, the robe- of man- 
hood, which brought more freedom with it. 

29* The lotus clavus, or broad stripe ofpurpie on the tunic, Was prop- 
erly the distinction of senators ; then it was allowed by Augustus to the 
sons of senators, and finally to the sons of cguites^ or knights, who pos- 
sessed the fortunes of senators. 
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34. VYrts — ^tlllbtts* He means that he was sometimes one of the tri- 
umviri. There were different offices which had this name, as Triumviri 
Capitales, Noctumif Monetales^ commissions of three, which had charge 
respectively of capital punishments, of the night police, and of the Mint. 

35« Cnria, i. e., the senate-house, used here, as often, for the senate 
itself. The poet means that it only remained for him to be a senator ; 
but, as he goes on to say, he waived that, and so assumed the angitsttis 
daviMy tlie narrow stripe of purple, the usual equestrian badge. This was 
customary with those sons of wealthy knights who did not aspire to pub- 
lic office. Coacta eat here means narrowed. 

38. AmMtionis ; for the genitive, see 6r. 399, II. 

390 Iftniae* Aonia was another name for Boeotia, where was Mt. 
Helicon ; the Muses thus were Aonian sisters. 

43) 44* Snas Tdlftcres, his birds, Aemilius M&cer wrote a poem on 
birdsy serpents^ and plaiits. 

45» PropertJiis. Sextus Aurelius Propertius, an elegiac poet, older 
than Ovid, younger than TibuUus ; his poems have come down to us in 
four books of elegies. 

47« IlerdO) sc. versu. Ponticus is mentioned by Propertius, i, 7, 1, 
as an epic poet. Bassus is also mentioned by Propertius, but nothing 
more is known of him as a poet. 

50* Ansttnll, lor Italica or Latina, as in Tristia, i. 3, 6, where see note. 
It was the boast of Horace that be was the lyric poet of Rome, especially 
that he was the first to illustrate in Latin the Greek lyric measures. See 
the last ode of Horace in the third book. 

51* Tantmn qualifies vidl. Vergil died b. c. 19, when Ovid was at 
the age of twenty-four. Vergil lived mostly at Naples the last years of 
his life, which is probably the reason that Ovid onit/ saw him, and was 
not well acquainted with him. 

51. nbnllo. See note, Amores, i. 16, 28. TibuUus died the same 
year as Vergil. 

53. Galle. See note, Amores, iii. 9, 64, and on Propertius, above, 1. 45. 

56. Th&nil, properly the muse of comedy ; here used generally for 
poetry, and with mea, his own muse. 

57* Leg! ; referring to public readings of his poetry, or reeitationes as 
they were called (above, 1. 45, recUare), These readings were common at 
Rome, not only for poets, but for prose writers. It was in this way that 
writers became known to the public. 

66* Quod — ^mdveriitt Subjunctive of result, with guod after an in- 
definite antecedent. 
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6T9 68* HiC) in the sense of ialisy such a person as this ; i. e., so very 
susceptible; yet there was no lown4alk (fdbula) of scandal about his 
name. 

75. FiUa; tlis daughter^ to whom the clcgj, Tristia, iii. ^, was ad- 
dressed. 

T8* Lustra ; here in the sense of a period of five years. But, as de- 
rived from luo^ it originally meant the expiatory sacrifice, or lustration, 
made by the censors for the Roman people, on th3 completion. of the 
census, at the end of every five years. The addition {odkUdet'ot) of a 
second (altera) period of nine lustra thus makes the age of Ovid's father, 
at his death, to be ninety. 

79* Me fietnrns — ^falt^ would have wept for me. 

80* JdsU) in the sense of regular or lawful, means here, with tuliy 
performed the last duties. 

88. Styglo, from the river Styx, the fabled river of the lower world, 
Stygian comes to mean of the lower world. The word (from the Greek) 
means originally hateful; as Milton expresses it, "Abhorred Styx, the 
flood of deadly hate." By erimina Ovid means the offense for which he 
was banished ; and he would have the slutdes of his parents know that it 
was a mistake (errorem), not a crime (scdus)^ thai was tlie cause of his exile. 

91« StttdlSsi) sc. mei, with pectora, means tlie Iicaris of those who 
were fond of him ; and it would appear from qui — guaeritiSy in the next 
line, that this poem was written at the instance of his friends at Rome. 

95* Pisaei — ttlivS; in allusion to the Olympic games at Olympia, 
near Pisa, in Elis ; these took place every four years. "With dfcies, the 
simple meaning is that ten periods of four years, or ten Olympiads, had 
gone by in his life when he was exiled. But he is only using a round 
number, as he was fifty-one years old at the time of his exile. Perhaps 
he uses the Olympiad, like a Roman lustrum, for five ye&rs. 

96* Eqnns* Horace has two passages illustrative of the ci'oicning of 
the victorious horse at the Olympia. In 0. iv. 2, 18, pugilemve equum^ 
ve ; and Ars Poetica, 85, eqyeam eertamine primum. 

97* Tdmitas ; the accusative of Tomitae, the name of the inhabitants 
of Tomi, or Tomis, the town on the western shore of the Euxine, to which 
Ovid was banished. 

102. Ipsi molti — ^U^yior& fngi. The quantity shows the construc- 
tion? 

103* Indlgnata — est ; here used in the literal sense of dignor with 
the negative in^ deigned not, or disdained. 

106< Temperis anna. The meaning of temporis is not clear ; per- 
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haps the time or (he ntuation in which he now found himself. The arms 
seem, from the three preceding lines, to mean figuratively his submission 
and resignation to his misfortune. InadlUdy of course, agrees with manu. 

110. Sanutis (gen. idis), an adjective agreeing with 6rS, The coun- 
try called Sarmatia was bounded on the south by the Euxine ; and the 
land of the Gstae was on the east, bounded by the Euxine. 

llSt ilnod has its antecedent in carmine. 

119, 120. Ah Hlstro — Hillconi^ The poet's genius thus withdraws 
him fnmi ilie Met^ and its barbarous surroundings, and gives him place 
on the center of Helicon, and amid all its chosen haunts of Apollo and the 
Muses. 

124. NsstriSy sc. operibus, any one of my toorks. 

128* Ik toto orbc It was a lofty prediction of the poet, that he 
should be very much read in the whole world of the Roman Empire ; but 
when we think of the extent of that whole world in which he has since 
been read, and is still read, how much loftier the prediction becomes ! 



THE END. 
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